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SUNRISE IN VENICE. 
Nicnt seems troubled and scarce asleep ; 
Her brows are gathered in broken rest; 
Sullen old lion of dark Saint Mark, 
And a star in the east starts up from the deep, 
White as my lilies that grow in the west. 
Hist! men are passing hurriedly, 
I see the yellow wide wings of a bark 
Sail silently over my morning-star. 
I see men move in the moving dark, 
Tall and silent as columns are— 
Great sinewy men that are good to see, 
With hair pushed back and with open breasts ; 
Barefooted fishermen seeking their boats, 
Brown as walnuts and hairy as goats— 
Brave old water-dogs, wed to the sea, 
First to their labors and last to their rests. 
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Ships are moving! I hear a horn; 
A silver trumpet it sounds to me, 


Deep-voiced and musical, 


Answers back, and again 


far a-sea.... 
it calls. 


Tis the sentinel boats that watch the town 
All night, as mounting her watery walls, 


And watching for pirate 


or smuggler. Down 


Over the sea, and reaching away, 

And against the east, a soft light falls— 
Silvery soft as the mist of morn, 

And I catch a breath like the breath of day. 


The east is blossoming ! 


Yea, a rose, 


Vast as the heavens, soft as a kiss, 
Sweet as the presence of woman is, 
Rises and reaches and widens and grows 


Right out of the sea, as 


a blossoming tree ; 


Richer and richer, so higher and higher, 
Deeper and deeper it takes its hue; 


Brighter and brighter it 


reaches through 


The space of heaven and the place of stars, 

Till all is as rich as a rose can be, 

And my rose leaves fall into billows of fire. 
Then beams reach upward as arms from a sea; 
Then lances and arrows are aimed at me. 

Then lances and spangles and spars and bars 
Are broken and shivered and strown on the sea; 
And around and about me tower and spire 
Start from the billows like tongues of fire. 


Ventor, 1874. 


Joaquin MILurr. 





AN AMERICAN 


RAVELERS on the Long Island Sound 
of about thirty-seven years ago might 
have observed on board the steamer then 
running between Providence and New York 
an under-sized, delicately built, sanguine- 
looking young man, who accompanied the 
vessel on alternate trips, and constantly car- 
ried in his hand a small carpet-bag of half a 
bushel capacity. He was William F. Harn- 
den, and his bag contained the beginnings 
of the express forwarding business of the 
United States, which, with the exception of 
the railways and telegraphs, now surpasses 
all other private enterprises in the world. 
Born at Reading, Massachusetts, in 1812, 
he was employed as conductor of the first 
passenger train that ran in New England, 
and was afterward promoted to the position 
of ticket agent on the Boston and Worces- 
ter Railway. The sedentary desk-work did 
not suit him, however, and in 1837 he came 
to New York in search of more congenial 
employment. At the corner of Wall and 
Pearl streets stood the old Tontine Coffee- 





house, a famous resort for the merchants and 
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ship-owners of those days, and in connec- 
tion with it there was an admirable news- 
room—a sort of Lloyd’s or Garraway’s—con- 
ducted by James W. Hale, a local celebrity, 
who afterward extended his fame by pro- 
moting a cheap postal system in opposition 
to the government. Mr. Hale was a man of 
raried experience and a genial disposition. 
He was one of the most active men of his 
day, and Harnden went to him for advice in 
seeking employment. Hale became inter- 
ested in him, and in the course of a few days 
advised him to establish himself as an ex- 
pressman between New York and Boston—a 
business never before transacted and a name 
never before assumed. 

As there have been other claimants to the 
honor of having originated the enterprise, 
and as Mr. Hale is still living, I will repeat 
a statement which he made to me in July 
last. There was never a day, he said, that 
inquiries were not made at the news-room 
for some person going to Boston or Provi- 
dence. Some wanted to send small parcels 
to their friends, others letters or circulars ; 
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but the most frequent applicants were mon- | clearly demonstrated. 
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customed to transportation of smaller arti- 
cles without cost that they did not readily 
observe the advantages “the express” of- 
fered, and at the end of two months Harn- 
den found all his capital absorbed. His re- 
ceipts were less than his expenses, and he 
would have discontinued the service had 
not some friends procured free passages for 
him on an opposition steamboat. With the 
passage-money as a subsidy, “the express” 
prospered, and the business so increased 
that Harnden soon engaged an assistant. 

Goods were forwarded every evening in- 
stead of three times a week, and the carpet- 
bag was successively multiplied by two and 
three, until in the flush of prosperity a large 
trunk was bought, which in turn was sub- 
stituted by a yet larger one. 

Harnden next disposed of an interest in 
the concern to his oldest assistant, Dexter 
Brigham, and opened two offices—one in 
Boston, which he occupied himself, and the 
other in New York, which he left in charge 
of his partner. Two men were hired to 
follow the goods on the route, and a small 
hand-car or crate was placed on board each 
steamer. “The express” had surmounted 
the worst obstacles, and its utility was 
The receipts gradu- 


ey-brokers, who wanted to forward pack-| ally increased, and Harnden’s heart beat 
ages of Eastern bank-notes to Boston for re- | fast one night as he counted by candle-light 


demption. 


If an acquaintance was found | in his dusty office the magnificent amount 


on the boat, he was pounced upon without | of twenty dollars earned in a single day! 


ceremony, and burdened with the packages, | But his success was the result of unceasing 
which were sometimes worth many thou- | overwork, which undermined his constitu- 


sand dollars. 
pear, the things were often intrusted to en- 
tire strangers, with the modest request that 


But if a friend did not ap-| tion, and often caused him to say that he 
| would not live to reap the full harvest. 


A. 
L. Stimpson, an old expressman, states that 


they would deliver them immediately after | his endurance was a subject of wonder to 


their arrival. 
ing gratuitous transportation for their let- 
ters contributed largely to the excitement 
attending the departure of the steamer, 
and many persons will remember the 
nights of anxiety they have passed on 
the Sound, when such unexpected wealth 
has been temporarily thrust upon them. 
“When Harnden called upon me for ad- 
vice,” Mr. Hale stated, “I thought of the 
daily inquiries made at my office, ‘Do you 
know any body going to Boston this even- 
ing? and I immediately advised him to 
travel between the two cities and do er- 
rands for the business men. I also sug- 
gested that the new enterprise should be 
called ‘The Express,’ which gave the idea 
of speed, promptitude, and fidelity.” 
Harnden hesitated for several days, 
doubting whether the scheme would be 
profitable, but eventually he decided to 
try it, and bought the historic traveling- 
bag, which is still preserved in Boston. 
A small slate for orders was hung in the 
news-room, and the patrons of that in- 
stitution were Harnden’s chief patrons. 
The old merehants had become so ac- 


Merchants and brokers seek- | all who knew him, and that it wes only by 


JAMES W. HALE. 
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an almost superhuman exertion of will that | cipal in the celebrated house of Wells, 


he sustained his exhausted system and dis- 
charged his recurring labors. An indomi- 
table spirit stimulated him, and he bravely 
encountered the vicissitudes of his business 
at all times, often against the remonstrances 
of friends. Among other things, it was his 
pride to be first in boarding the Cunard 
steamers to obtain news for the press; and 
even though the arrival was after midnight, 
he and his men were invariably on the alert. 

It was the opening of the Cunard service 
between Liverpool and Boston that did most 
for his express, by which all valuable par- 
cels from Europe for New York were for- 
warded; and it was the Cunard steamers 
that aroused the greatest aspirations in his 
breast. His acquaintances constantly urged 
him to extend his business westward, and 
he so far followed their advice as to estab- 
lish the route between Boston and Albany. 
He would not go farther in that direction, 
however, as he thought it a waste of time 
to court the patronage of the unpopulated 
prairies. “Put a people there,” he said to 
Henry Wells, who afterward became a prin- 
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| Fargo, and Co., “and my express shall soon 
| follow.” The idea presented to him was re- 
tained in his memory, nevertheless, and be- 
| fore long it resolved itself into an extraordi- 
| nary colonization project. In brief, Harnden 
| decided to make an opening for a lucrative 
|express business in the West by filling it 
| himself with a thrifty people. He was fair- 
| ly infatuated with the scheme, into which he 
| entered with greater zeal than ever. Night 
|and day it occupied his thoughts. His pale 
| face became a shade paler, and his fragile 
| body a degree thinner under the intense 
}excitement wrought. It seemed to offer 
| princely wealth, unexampled honor and 
|power. All his resources were expended 
| upon it, and in 1841 the “ English and Con- 
| tinental Express” was established, with of- 
| fices in Liverpool, London, and Paris. 
Hitherto there had been no organized sys- 
tem of emigration. The emigrants already 
|settled here had no safe and economical 
|means of remitting money to or prepaying 
the passage of their relations across the 
water. Harnden began by supplying the 
want. Branch offices were opened in near- 
ly all the large towns of Germany, France, 
and Great Britain for the payment of bills 
of exchange purchased by persons in the 
United States in favor of those left behind 
in the older countries. The arrangement 
was widely advertised, and Irish and Ger- 
man residents in America availed them- 
selves of it to such an extent that the in- 
creased emigration was very noticeable. 
But it was only a small part of the com- 
plete scheme. Harnden next contracted 
with the owners of a line of sailing ves- 
sels for the cheap conveyance of emi- 
grants from Liverpool, and chartered a 
considerable fleet of Erie Canal passen- 
ger boats. It was his design to have ev- 
ery emigrant arriving in Boston or New 
York ticketed to the tirm of Harnden and 
Co. In a very short time he had almost 
succeeded in controlling the traffic, and 
it is to his credit that he never took any 
unfair advantage the monopoly offered. 
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Those laborers whom he brought here were 
protected from swindlers in the sea-board 
cities, and forwarded with as much speed 
and comfort as possible to the agricultural 
districts of the West. ‘“ Within three years 
of the inception of the enterprise,” writes 
A. L. Stimpson, to whom we allude for the 
last time, with thanks for the service he has 
been to us, “that small-sized, fragile man, 
whose constitution was now broken down 
by the consumption which was rapidly meas- 
uring the little remnant of life yet left to 
him, had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had been the direct means of bringing 
from the Old World more than one hundred 
thousand hard-handed laborers, and depos- 
iting them in that now magnificent portion 
of our country where their work was most 
wanted for the cultivation of the soil and 
the construction of railways and canals.” 

Vast as it was in its operations, the col- 
onization venture did not pay. Harnden 
was too lavish and magnificent in all his 
dealings. He paid his employés large 
salaries, and advertised with the great- 
est liberality. He understood the value 
of publicity, and in the earliest days of 
his career he exerted himself to serve the 
newspapers. Thanks to Harnden for the 
prompt delivery of packages were often 
found in the Boston Transcript, with many 
a kindly word of commendation added. A 
clerk of his was once told to order ome 
advertising cards. Harnden afterward 
inquired from the printer what kind of 
cards had been chosen, and was informed 
that the order given by the clerk was for 
a thousand, white in color, and about the 
size of his hand. 

“His hand!” MHarnden exclaimed. 
“Have them a foot square, five thou- 
sand of them, and the color red. If a 
thing’s worth doing at all, it’s worth 
doing thoroughly.” 

During the winter of 1844 his health 
failed him completely, and he sought re- 
lief in the South. The skill of the best 
physicians could not save him, and he died 
on January 14, 1845, a poor man. 

The Harnden Express was in its earliest 
stage when a young Vermonter, Alvin Ad- 
ams by name, engaged in the produce busi- 
ness at Boston, became much impressed 
with its utility and prospects. He had lit- 
tle capital and no influential supporters. 
Health, energy, and industry were his prin- 
cipal possessions. While he was thinking 
of Harnden’s future and wishing that his 
own were as bright, the little money he 
had was lost by a sudden fluctuation in the 
produce market, and he had to begin again 
at the lowest round of the ladder. He had 
no taste for his old trade, and he resolved 
to start an opposition express. It was a 
difficult task that he had chosen, and for 
several months there seemed to be no pros- 
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pect that he would ever make any prog- 
ress. He was considered an interloper on 
Harnden’s ground, and many persons open- 
ly refused to patronize him. Even his own 
friends “damned him with faint praise,” 
and the partner who joined him at the out- 
set soon retired in despair. He was his 
own messenger, cashier, clerk, label boy, 
and porter. All the parcels intrusted to 
him might have been carried in his hat. 
A wagon or a horse was not to be thought 
of, and the entire “establishment” consist- 
ed of Adams, a valise, and desk room in an 
office. The year, too, was a most unfavor- 
able one for all new enterprises, as the mer- 
cantile interests of the community were in 
an inactive and ominous condition. Ad- 
ams had to encounter, therefore, not only 
the disadvantages of a poor beginner, but 
also the antagonism of those with whom he 
had to deal and the trade depression of an 





ALVIN ADAMS. 


inauspicious time. For three long years he 
toiled with little or no encouragement. It 
is unfair to contrast the two men, perhaps, 
but we can not help thinking Adams the 
superior of Harnden in courage and stead- 
fast faith. Several times the latter was 
disheartened and nearly succumbing, but 
his rival, whose circumstances were much 
poorer, never for a moment thought of sur- 
render, and worked with heroic persever- 
ance through thirty-six months of the bit- 
terest experiences. We. can think of few 
other such examples for struggling young 
men. No doubt he was sustained by his 
confidence in the worth of his object in 
life, but that fact redounds still more to his 
credit. 

We have mentioned that Harnden and 





Co. became so engrossed with the extension 
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the emigration venture that the home 
express was neglected, and Adans thus got 


a chance that otherwise he might never | 


have had. Parcels were often delayed by 
the Harnden Express, and after a while some 
of its best customers began to transfer con- 
siderable patronage to Adams. In the mean 
time the latter had entered into a partner- 
ship with Ephraim Farnsworth, who subse- 
quently retired, and was succeeded by Will- 
iam B. Dinsmore, who worked for scarcely 
enough to pay his board bill, sharing his su- 
perior’s confidence in_the ultimate success 
of the concern. Adams and Co. then em- 
ployed two men and a boy, and it was a 
difticult matter to make both ends meet. 


The driver of their delivery and collecting | 


wagon was “Old Sam Woodward,” formerly 
a stage-coach driver, who possessed in no 
ordinary measure that humorous loquacity 
for which his tribe were famed. In solicit- 
ing freight from the merchants he brought 
all his eloquence to bear, with the greatest 
success. Seeing a box or parcel at the door 
of some store waiting for Harnden’s Ex- 
press, he would dismount from his wagon 
and expatiate on the inestimable benefits 
of forwarding the goods by the Adams line. 
“Harnden’s got too much to do,” was his 
favorite argument, “and you’d just better 
give your parcels to us. Just try Adams 
tor once. Adams is a little the nicest man 
you ever did see, and we have all the facili- 
ties for doing your business right up to the 
handle. Come, let me set these bundles into 
my wagon, and I’ll put’em through by day- 
light. Mr. Dinsmore, the partner in New 
York, is a Boston man (he was made for an 


|expressman), and will see to the delivery 
| of these things himself.” 
| With Sam as a canvasser, and Harnden’s 
business declining, the Adams establish- 
ment made extraordinary progress. Instéad 
of desk room, the exclusive use of large and 
handsome stores was procured. Prodigal 
displays were made in the way of gas-fix- 
| tures, horses, wagons, and office boys. A 
net-work of minor express routes was ab- 
| sorbed, and all new ones were bought out 
| as soon as they had demonstrated their prac- 
| ticability. First the service was extended 
to Washington, then between Hartford and 
Springfield, and afterward throughout the 
State of Connecticut. Agencies were estab- 
lished at all large stations in South Caroli- 
na, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Louisi- 
ana. West, Southwest, and the North were 
included in the system by giant strides, and 
in 1850 the business had actually become so 
important that Adams and Co. arranged to 
send their money and small packages over 
the New York and New Haven Railway, 
paying the sum of seventeen hundred dol- 
lars a month for a small space occupied in 
the car of a fast train. Soon afterward the 
style of the firm was changed to the “ Adams 
Express Company,” and much additional 
capital was invested, which materially as- 
sisted the development of the system. 

The California express opened a vein of 
new wealth, and added greatly to the com- 
pany’s reputation. But the source of its 
present vast wealth was the immense busi- 
ness during the war of the rebellion. It has 
been truthfully said that no person uncon- 
nected with the company could imagine 
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the maguitude of it® transactions while the 
States were in conflict. On the nearest and 


most remote fields the agents of the express | 
were always found, venturing often where a | 


picket-guard would hardly venture, collect- 
ing money, letters, and trophies from the 
soldiers for transmission to “the loved ones 
at home.” Many a thrilling episode might 
be related of the vicissitudes and perils en- 


dured by the expressmen in conveying these | 
articles from the Southern frontier to their | 


destination ih the North. Where the armies 
went they followed with the zeal and per- 
tinacity of newspaper correspondents. No 


quarters were too hot for them, and neither | 


the shots of the enemy nor the rebuffs of 
the commanders drove them away. Around 
bivouac fires in the stillness of Southern 


forests they were found waiting for the | 


homeward-bound messages that were hasti- 
ly scribbled on the torn fly-leaves of prayer- 
books, or even on scraps of newspapers. 
Many a time in the thick of a battle a faint 
voice called them to the side of a fallen sol- 


dier, with the blood oozing from a death- | 


wound in his breast, and entreated them to 
remain a moment while he transferred to 
their care a letter or a locket addressed to 
a girl in the North. Many a time, too, they 
saw a noble fellow fall into an eternal sleep 
before he could finish his message. A ro- 
mancist might gather suggestions for count- 
less pathetic incidents from the experience 


of the expressmen who followed the armies | 


during the rebellion. One of the most mel- 
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|ancholy duties these brave fellews had to 
} : : . . 

| execute was the transmission of the bodies 
|of the slaughtered to their relatives and 
The delivery at the home office 
| often occasioned heart-breaking scenes, as 
“somebody’s darling,” 


| friends. 


wrapped in a coarse 
shroud, was presented to the woman who 
had kissed his handsome face good-by scarce- 
ly six months before. 

But there was a humorous and joyous as- 
| pect to the battle-field express, as to most 
| other concerns of men. It was a favorite 
habit of the “ boys” to send home trophies 
|in the form of “ confiscated property.” The 
| trophies were of the most heterogeneous 
character, and sometimes put the express- 
men to more trouble than less accommoda- 
ting servants would have endured. A ter 

rified and howling French poodle was once 
| sent direct from camp to an Eastern farm 
house, and, in fact, live stock was very often 
| the form of memento, or, as Mrs. Partington 
| would say, the momentum, of a battle. Jew’s- 
harps, Confederate money, old pipes, broken 
sabres, fractured rifles, tobacco pouches, tar- 
|nished epaulets, smeared sashes, and like 
| things, were the commonest and the most 
| portable of the mass forwarded. The hab 
its of thrift in which some of the Down 
Easters had been reared were manifested in 
| the care with which old clothes were sent 
| home after a new outfit had been supplied 
to the regiment. Thousands of boxes con- 
| taining such worthless rags passed through 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|the express consigned to remote villages 
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COLLECTION AND DELIVERY. 


in Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, and | 


Northern New York. Full charges were col- 
lected for them, and when the expectant 
friends at home tore off the cover, it was 
only to find a ragged pair of trowsers and a 
coat. After a regiment had been paid off an 
immense number of money packages were 
intrusted to the express, and as the charges 
were high and the risks small, the profits 
of the company were magnificent. At one 
time the stock rose to the enormous price 
of five hundred dollars a share—the par 
value being one hundred. Thus had Alvin 
Adams’s little venture with a dollar carpet- 


bag grown into a concern which made him | 


and his partners millionaires. 


W. Fenno. The New York and Boston Ex- 
press, which had fallen into other hands in 
the mean time, retained its old name, and 
until 1860 it extended its branches almost 
as rapidly as the Adams; but it has sinee 


a mere tributary. Harnden on his death- 
bed exclaimed that all he desired to live for 


was to see his foreign enterprise established | 


on a@ permanent basis. Very soon after his 


His successors were crippled by an unfortu- 
nate investment in a line of steam-ships, and 
failed for a very large amount. 

The only formidable opponent of the Ad- 
ams Express Company existing at present 


which are said to control the entire busi- 
ness. The growth of the American Express 
Company illustrates the pluck, energy, and 
perseverance of its founders, who were simi- 
lar in these things to Adams and Harnden. 
In 1841 Henry Wells was agent of the latter 
at Albany, and urged his employer to pene- 
trate the Western country with the express. 
Harnden made the answer that we have al- 


| ready quoted: “ Put a people there, and my 


express shall follow.” Wells was so confi- 
dent, however, that the population was suf- 
ficiently numerous to support an express 
that he mentioned his idea to George Pome- 
roy, who was favorably impressed with it, 


and lost no time in putting it into effect. 

After Harnden’s death his emigration | 
business was continued by Dexter Brigham, | 
Jun., Robert Osgood, J.C. Kendall, and John | 


An express was accordingly started between 
Albany and Buffalo, Pomeroy acting as his 
own messenger, clerk, and boy, as Adams 
and Harnden had done before. But for 
some reason of which we are not informed 
he broke down after making three trips, 
and the business was suspended until Wells 


|}and Crawford Livingston offered to join 
been merged into that concern, and is now | 


him. Under the new firm the express was 
established upon an enduring foundation. 
A trip was made once a week, and occupied 
three days and four nights, which was the 


| quickest time then on record. From Alba- 
interment the whole work fell to the ground. | 


ny to Auburn the railroad was used, then 
the stage-coach, and afterward a private 
conveyance. Wells, who had left Harnden, 
was appointed messenger, and while he act- 
ed in that capacity he never missed a trip. 
In the course of two years the traffic had so 


is the American. Nearly all the other or- | largely increased that daily trips were nec- 
ganizations are subordinate to these two, | essary, and a branch express was established 
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HENRY WELIS. 


between Albany and New York. But the | 
business was still small, and could be ac- | 
commodated in the trunk which Wells car- | 
ried with him on the outside of the Buffalo 
coach. 

One day, when the style of the firm had 
been changed to Livingston, Wells, and Co., 
Mr. Wells came into the office with a shrewd 
idea, which gave the concern an important 
impetus in its march toward prosperity. It | 
was the year previous to the reduction of | 
letter postage by an act of Congress, and | 
the Post-office was supporting some six- | 
teen thousand politicians as postmasters by | 
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charging the outrageous price of twenty- 
tive cents on every letter sent from Buf- 
falo to New York. Wells’s idea was to 
start an opposition, not in indignation 
meetings or in petitions, but in actual 
traftic. And in several columns of neat 
little figures he showed his partners how 
a letter could be carried for six cents at a 
handsome profit. It happened that those 
associated with Wells were just such clear- 
headed, enterprising fellows as himself, 
and they took hold of the project in a 
spirit of determination. When the ex- 
press post-office was first opened, and 
stamps were sold at the rate of twenty 
for a dollar, the greatest interest was ex- 
cited in the undertaking. Publie meet- 
ings were called, and resolutions passed 
by the merchants and citizens generally 
not to send or receive letters by mail to 
or from any points included by the ex- 
press until there was a reduction in the 
United States postage. Immense num- 
bers of letters were sent through Liv- 
ingston, Wells, and Co.’s hands, and the 
protits were greater than those derived from 
the conveyance of parcels. The govern- 
ment used every means to suppress the firm, 
and the messengers were arrested daily at 
the instance of the Post-oftice officials; but 
in every instance citizens stood ready with 
bail-bonds filled out and executed. Many 
stirring scenes were enacted. Officers were 
on the track at every point, and sometimes 
fierce affrays occurred. The expressman 
on horseback, with his mail-bag strapped 
across his broad shoulders, galloped many a 
hot mile across the rough country with a 
couple of angry pursuers at his heels. But 
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JOUN BUTTERFLELD. 


the officers were discomfited throughout the | 


strife, and after a futile contest with the op- 
position, the government began to think of 
looking for a remedy. 

Mr. Wells, in behalf of himself and several 
wealthy merchants, offered to carry all the 
mail matter of the United States at an av- 
erage rate of five cents per letter. The 
proposition was peremptorily rejected ; but 
the opposition, in which James W. Hale had 
joined, was so resolute and so generally sus- 


session of Congress a law was passed redu- 
cing the rate of postage three-fourths. As 
soon as the reform was accomplished, Hale, 
Wells, and others retired from the field, 
and again devoted themselves to the ex- 
press. 

In 1845 the firm of Livingston, Wells, 
and Co. had received a valuable acquisi- 
tion in the services of William G. Fargo, 
who was chosen as a suitable man to ex- 
tend the express into the country west of 
Buffalo, and Fargo did not disappoint his 
employers. He worked with extraordi- 
nary force, and in the course of a few 
years express wagons were traveling at 
regular intervals between the East, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis. Several 
changes occurred during the next few 
years in the style and the constituency 
of the griginal firm, and in 1850 it was 
represented by Wells and Co., Livingston 
and Fargo, and Butterfield, Wasson, and 
Co., who were opposed to each other. 
The principal of the latter firm was a 
man of wealth. He had been a stage- 
coach driver when a young man, and had 
risen to be owner of nearly all the stage 
lines running in Western New York. In 
1849 he was engaged in transporting 





freight across the Isthmus of Panama. 
He was also projector of the Morse Tele- 
graph line between Buffalo and New York, 
and he not only built it, but also put it 
into successful operation, Enlisting oth- 
ers with him, he founded a line of Lake 
Ontario and St. Lawrence steamers, and 
in 1849 he formed the express company 
of Butterfield, Wasson, and Co. We sup- 
pose he may claim to be founder of the 
American Express Company, for in 1850 
he approached Henry Wells with the ac- 
ceptable proposition that the three firms 
should be consolidated under that title. 
No time was lost in consummating the 
necessary arrangements, and the Adams 
Express Company then found a rival 
which has advanced with it step by step, 
and is now one of the wealthiest corpo- 
rations in America. 

About a year later the celebrated Cali- 
fornia express of Wells, Fargo, and Co. was 
founded by several gentlemen connected 
with the American Company. Its growth 
exceeded that of the earlier expresses in 
brilliancy, and most of the local express 
lines were bought out in a short time. In 
1857 $59,884,000 in gold were transported 
over their lines in California alone. Henry 
Wells, you will remember, started life as 
one of Harnden’s messengers, and William 
G. Fargo rose from an equally humble posi- 
tion. If these glimpses of the history of 
the express system have no other merit, we 
may hope, at least, that they offer encour- 


| aging examples to the young. 
tained by the people that during the next | 


“ Overland to California in thirteen days.” 
This was the next and greatest achievement 
of the express, and excited scarcely less in- 
terest than the Pacific Railroad itself. In 
1858 or 1859 a company was formed in Cal- 
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ifornia under the name of the Central Over- 
land California and Pike’s Peak Express, a 
title fit to arrest the attention of the world. 
The president and the originator, we believe, 
was Mr. William H. Russell, and the stock- 
holders were mostly Californians. It was an 


audacious speculation, but it offered as many | 


advantages to the mercantile community as 
the Atlantic cable, and was hailed with as 
much satisfaction. No telegraph had link- 
ed the two oceans, and the stage-coach or 
the steamer was the only vehicle by which 
a message or letter could be sent. The new 
service consisted of a pony express, with 
stations sixty miles apart, across the conti- 
nent. A large capital was necessary, and 
the risks assumed were sufficient to frighten 
away all but the daring Western specula- 
tors. The rate fixed was five dollars in gold 
per quarter ounce, which, of course, limited 
the matter carried to business letters. The 
eastern terminus of the route was St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, and the western terminus 
Sacramento. From the latter town to San 
Francisco the messengers traveled by steam- 
boat, and from St. Joseph to New York by 
railroad. The time occupied between ocean 


and ocean was fourteen days, and between | 
St. Joseph and San Francisco ten days, as | 


per the following time-table : 


From St. Joseph to 


12 hours. 
34 


Marysville 

Fort Kearney 

Laramie 

Fort Bridger.......... 
GOST oc6c ceccecies 
Camp Floyd 

Carson City.... . 188 
PIQOGEVENG 0 0 occccces 226 
Sacramento . 232 
San Francisco .... ... 240 


108 
124 
128 


| any considerable weight. 
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The express was dispatched weekly from 
each side with not more than ten pounds 
of matter. The riders ghosen were selected 
from plains-men, trappers, and scouts, famil- 
iar with the Indians, and capable of great 
bodily endurance. In consideration of the 
danger to which they were exposed, their 
salary was fixed at the enviable amount of 
$1200 a month each. The ponies were swift 
and strong, a cross in breed between the 
American horse and the Indian pony. Mes- 
sengers and steeds were run sixty miles, and 
then awaited the arrival of the express from 
the opposite direction. 

Such was the plan of the Central Over- 
land California and Pike’s Peak Express 
Company; and on a memorable day, the 3d 
of April, 1860, the first messenger was to 
start from St. Joseph. The Daily Gazette of 
that town issued a “Pony Express Extra” 
in honor of the occasion. It was a small 
single sheet, printed on one side only, and 
the first two columns were devoted to a 
heavily leaded account of the new enter- 
prise, with this greeting to the press of Cal- 
ifornia: 

“Through the politeness of the express company we 
are permitted to forward by the first pony express the 
first and only newspaper which goes out, and which 
will be the first newspaper ever transmitted to Cali- 
fornia in eight days. The first pony will start at pre- 


| cisely five o'clock this afternoon, and letters will be 


received from all points up to 4.30. A special train 
will be run over the Hannibal and St. Joseph Rail- 
road for the purpose of bringing the through messen- 
ger from New York. The nature of the conveyance 
necessarily precludes our making up an edition of 
It, however, contains a 
summary of the latest news received here by tele- 
graph for some days past from all parts of the Union. 
We send in it greeting to our brethren of the press in 
California.” 


INDIANS ATTACKING AN OVERLAND EXPRESS OCOAOL. 
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In a cloud of dust, and amidst the loud 
cheers of the population, the messenger 
galloped through the straggling streets on 
to the broad prairies reaching beyond the 
horizon. The route chosen was somewhat 
north of the present track of the Pacific 
Railroad. It lay, as the time-table shows, 
from St.Joseph to Laramie, thence up the 
Sweet Water to Salt Lake, and down the 
Humboldt to Sacramento. Night and day 
the express went forward at the greatest 
speed attainable with ordinary horsetlesh. 
(As soon as a station was reached, one mes- 
senger, Without waiting to dismount, tossed 
his bag to another already mounted, who 
in a few minutes was out of sight in the di- 
rection of the next relay. So for eight days, 
with fresh horses and messengers every six- 
ty miles, the ride was continued through 
the awful cafions of the mother range, up 
the bowlder-strewn foot-hills, between for- 
ests of hemlock, pine, and fir, through hot 
little mining towns, until Sacramento was 
reached, scarcely a minute behind the pre- 
scribed time, 

The pony express fulfilled its promises for 
two years. The messengers were often fol- 
lowed by hostile Indians, and several were 
killed. In addition to their letter-bag they 
only carried one revolver and a bowie-knife. 
They ran and fought at the same time, and 
many a red-skin kissed the dust in atone- 
ment for those messengers who were slaugh- 
tered. 

At the end of two years, in 1862, the tele- | 
graph line across the continent had been | 
completed, and there was no longer any use | 
for the pony express. The company was 
dissolved, having lost $200,000 in its coura- | 
geous enterprise. 

The Central Overland was the only im- | 
portant pony express that maintained itself 
in America. Goods and passengers had been 
sent to California by stage-coaches, in the 
free use of which Wells, Fargo, and Co. ex- 
tended their reputation, although they for- 
warded the bulk of the matter by steamer via 
the Isthmus. The Overland Mail Company 
was started in 1858, and contracted with the 
United States government to carry a month- | 
ly mail from San Francisco to the Missouri 
River in consideration 0: $650,000 paid an- 
nually. John Butterfield was president, as- 
sociated with William G. Fargo, William B. 
Dinsmore, and others. The route chosen 
was known as the Ox Bow, and came East 
by the way of Santa Fé; but in 1860 the In- 
dians were so troublesome that the route of 
the pony express was adopted. Opposition 
lines were started, and the mail was after- 
ward sent daily, in consideration of $1,000,000 
annually. Ultimately, however, the firm of | 
Wells, Fargo, and Co. bought out the entire | 
business, and was changed into a corpora- | 
tion, with a capital of $15,000,000. 

A mere summary of the adventures of the 
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overland mail-coaches would more than fill 
the whole space allotted to this article. We 
have before us, for instance, a curious pam- 
phlet setting forth the claims of Benjamin 
Holladay on the United States government 
for loss suffered through the raids of Indians 
during the time he was employed as a trans- 
continental mail carrier. It contains fifty- 
nine large pages of terse affidavits, each de- 
scribing an encounter with the savages, and 
the best we can do, by the way of illustra- 
tion, is to briefly quote from three of them. 
In the first the affiant is Richard Murray, a 
driver in the Territory of Utah: 

“* Affiant states that he was passing from Split Rock 
Station west to Three Crossings of Sweet Water with 
the United States mails on the said 17th day of April, 
A.D. 1862, in company with eight other men, all of the 
mail party; that they were attacked by a band of In- 
dians numbering thirty or more, who commenced a 
furious fire upon them with rifles and bows and ar- 
rows ; that resistance was made by said mail party for 
hours, when the Indians retreated. Affiant further 
states that six men out of the nine who composed 


said party were wounded, one with arrows and five 
with guns.” 


The second affiant from whom we shall 
quote is Lemuel Flowers, a district agent: 


** Affiant says that on the 17th of the same month 
(April, 1862] the Indians attacked a party of nine men 
running two coaches, and commenced a furious fire 
upon them, wounding six men, including this affiant, 
whose body was penetrated by two rifle-balls; that 
after a resistance of four hours the Indians captured 
nine head of mules, nine sets of harness, and partially 
destroyed two coaches.” 


The third affiant, who has the worst tale 
to tell, is George H. Carlyle: 


“On the 9th of August, 1864, I left Alkali Station 
for Fort Kearney. On reaching Cottonwood Springs 
I learned by telegraph that the Indians had attacked a 
train of eleven wagons at Plum Creek, killed eleven 
men, captured one woman, and run off with the stock. 


| Upon hearing this I started down the road, and when 


a few hundred yards off Gillman’s Station I saw the 


| bodies of three men lying on the ground, fearfully 


mutilated and full of arrows. At Plum Creek I saw 
the bodies of the eleven other men whom the Indians 
had murdered, and I helped to bury them. I also saw 
the fragments of the wagons still burning, and the 
dead body of another man, who was killed by the In- 
dians at Smith’s Ranch, and the ruins of the ranch, 
which had been burned.” 


The language of the affidavits is not dra- 
matic, and the reader must use his imagina- 
tion a little in order to realize the sufferings 
and heroism of those who traveled across the 
plains twelve years ago. 

When the line via the Isthmus of Panama 
was started, the express matter was for- 
warded by through messengers from New 
York to San Francisco. The route was from 
the metropolis to Aspinwall, thence up the 
Chagres River, and by portage to the Pa- 
cific. Immense wealth was intrusted to the 


| messengers, among whom there were many 


picturesque characters—picturesque both in 
person and manners. They usually wore 
loose blue shirts, trowsers tucked into capa- 
cious boots, slouch hats, and numerous weap- 
ons of defense. They guarded their treasure 
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a with the utmost vigilance, and we believe 
( never lost a single ounce of the tons of gold- 
vd dust which were at one time intrusted to 
them. 

In 1852 another use was found for the ex- 
press in the transfer of the baggage of trav- 
a elers from the railroads and steamboats to 
4 their residences. Warren Studley started 
3 the system in New York, with an office in 
q Manhattan Alley. It abated the hackney- 
3 coach nuisance, and also proved to be very 

successful from a pecuniary point of view. 
Similar expresses were soon afterward es- 
tablished in all other large cities, and Stud- 
ley’s was absorbed by Mr. Dodd, who has 
made it one of the famous institutions of 
New York. Hiram Studley, a brother of 
Warren, was the first man to carry a pas- 
j senger across the city in a transfer coach— 
another improvement and extension of the 
express system—and for several days he 
was in danger of assassination by the irate 













do their business. 

We have now only to glance at the pres- 
ent “carpet-bag” of the Adams and Amer- 
ican Express companies. A credible au- 
thority informs us that it is an ordinary 
occurrence for the Adams Express Compa- 
ny to carry merchandise and “ valuables” 
worth twenty million dollars in a single 
day. The United States Treasury intrusts 
to it the carriage of all bank-notes and spe- 
cie; and with the American it transacts a 
greater exchange and banking business by 











“cabbies,” who foresaw the injury it would | 
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the transfer of money than all the private 
bankers put together. The dividends paid 
on the capital stock are enormous, and have 
made millionaires out of men who started 
with the express in the capacity of office 
boys and messengers. Scarcely forty years 
ago John Hoey was engaged by Alvin Ad- 
ams as a small boy in general, and his duties 
consisted of running errands, pasting labels 
on merchandise, and so forth. The same 
boy is now one of the wealthy men of the 
metropolis, and until recently was an active 
superintendent of the concern. We might 
mention at least fifty similar instances. Mr. 
Adams remains at the head of the Boston 
oftice, giving the service his constant atten- 
tion, assisted by his sons Waldo and Edwin. 
| The two great companies employ nearly 
eight thousand men, one thousand five hun- 
| dred horses, twelve hundred wagons, and 
| three thousand iron safes. They travel over 
|a hundred thousand miles daily, or over 
thirty-two million miles yearly! Scarcely 
a railway train runs on any road that has 
not a special car attached devoted to the 
business of the express, and no inhabited 
part of the country has been left unpene- 
trated. Wherever there is a station and a 
| few dozen people, there is also an express of- 
| fice which is in communication with a thou- 
|sand others spread throughout the Union. 
| The system extends as far north as Oregon, 
|as far west as California, as far south as 
| Texas, and as far east as Canada. It is the 
most important agent of communication be- 
| tween the producer and the consumer, and 
|they could no more dispense with it than 
| with the Post-office or the banks. 

In all our streets, on all our wharves, the 
| strong and handsome wagons of our express 
“companies, drawn by powerful horses, are 
seen loaded high with merchandise on every 
working day. In order to understand the 
extent to which they are patronized, we 
have only to look at the large cards exhib- 
ited outside the warehouse doors, bearing 
on them the names of the different expresses 
—the United States, National, American, or 
Adams. Each wagon has a district which 
it perambulates three times a day for the 
| purpose of collecting goods to be forward- 
ed, and the card indicates which express is 
\wanted. The bulkiest and the most deli- 
cate articles, jewelry and watches, mowing 
machines and steam-plows, are alike intrust- 
|ed to the same vehicle and pass through the 
‘same careful hands. The extreme care be- 
stowed upon all things is one of the chief 
| reasons why the express is so popular. Some- 
| times there is occasion for fault-finding, to 
be sure, but considering the immense quan- 
tity of merchandise transported, it is sur- 
prising how little is damaged in transit. 
/An accident which occurred to a valuable 
article in charge of an expressman is said to 
have given rise to one of our most classical 
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expressions. A bonnet was forwarded from 
one of our city milliners to a lady in the 
country, and when the box was delivered, 
it was evident that some one had been at- 
tempting to walk through it. The express- 
man stammered an apology as he presented 
it to the lady. “Oh yes, I understand,” the 
fair dame exclaimed; “‘ you’ve put your foot 
into it, and that’s what’s the matter !” 

The C, O. D. system of the express is one 
of the greatest conveniences ever conferred 
on the mercantile community, but it has 
been largely used by swindlers, who have 
found in it a ready means of alluring the 
foolish. The imitation-greenback-sawdust 
rascals have caught not a few verdant coun- 
trymen by the pretense of honesty in deal- 
ing which the C. O. D. plan affords. 

One of the most stirring occasions in the 
routine of express duties is the sale by auc- 
tion of the “old hoss,” or unclaimed freight 
which accumulates from time to time. When 
every possible method to find the owners 
has been tried and has failed, an anctioneer 
is called in and the articles are sold to de- 


AUCTION 


fray expenses. No package is allowed to be 
opened or examined until it has been pur- 
chased, and a spirit of speculation is thus 
excited in those who assemble. Small care- 
fully sealed packages bring the highest 
prices, on the supposition that they may 
contain jewelry. An avaricious old cus- 
tomer once paid ten dollars for a neat lit- 
tle brown paper parcel sealed with evident 
care at both ends. It contained a hundred 
or more “rejected addresses” from a swain 
to “the fair sun of all her sex.” Another 
similar parcel was knocked down to a bid- 
der for eight dollars, and was found to con- 
tain a set of false teeth. Patent medicines, 
whisky (a still more patent medicine), toys, 
old clothes, surgical instruments, disinfect- 
ants, preserved animals, old magazines, false 
hair, and many stranger things are usually 
found among the “old hoss” packages. It 
may be assumed that most of them are of 
small value, as we have said, inasmuch as 
either the sender or the consignee of val- 
uables would take care to have a thorough 
search made for any valuable property. 


SALE OF UNOLAIMED PAROELS, 
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Ws LLL White Mountains on the east, and the Rio 
Verde on the west) of ruined pueblos and 
other relics indicating a population of great 
numbers. Nearly every eminence in this 
wild and broken region of upward of ten 
thousand square miles is scattered with 
fragments of pottery of varied quality and 
ornamentation, the finer being so skillfully 
glazed as to preserve its bright coloring for 
ages. In several valleys are found the stone 
foundations and walls of cities, each of which 
at some remote period contained thousands 
of busy people. Generally these pueblos vicjos 
(old towns) are found upon the precipitous 
cliffs overhanging the streams tributary to 
the Rio Gila on the north, but sometimes we 
found them in regions remote from water. 
In such cases the topography of the coun- 
try showed that streams which had since 
changed their courses had run near these 
towns centuries ago. 

In the bluffs of Beaver Creek, a small 
stream tributary to the Rio Verde, and about 
three miles distant in a northerly direction 
from Camp Verde, Arizona, are about fifty 
walled caves of various sizes, once the hid- 
ing-places of some prehistoric people of 
whom the present Indian tribes of that lo- 
| cality have no knowledge or traditions. At 
this point the river makes a bend, the chord 
of which is perhaps an eighth of a mile long. 
The walls are of a yellow calcareous rock, 
and about one hundred feet high. These 
caves are from five to twenty feet in depth. 
The mouths are closed by mason-work of 
stone and cement still in a good state of 
preservation. The larger caves are divided 
_y. Ses ; i by wood and stone partitions and floors into 

at iain Oldies | numerous small apartments, where it would 

|seem that this strange people passed years 

OMPARED with the prehistoric monu-| of doubt and fear, threatened by famine 

€; ments of Central America and Peru, | within, and by cruel persecution and tor- 
which have been so admirably described by | ture from a besieging enemy without. 

Stephens, Squier, and others, the pueblos and The lower caves are about ten feet from 

caves of New Mexico and Arizona have little | the bottom of the cliff, and may be entered 

to boast of in architecture, but present to the | with some difficulty by climbing the pro- 

student of early American history an exten- | jecting points of the bluff. The larger one 

sive field for researches of kindred interest. | can be reached only by ladders, which have 

Although something has been known of at best a precarious foot-hold on narrow 
the strange people a welling in towns in the | ledges, along which the explorer must feel 
valley of the Rio Grande and in the mount- | his way with the utmost care some thirty 
ains of Northern Arizona since Cabeza de | yards at a height of forty and fifty feet, from 
Vaca discovered them in 1536, little effort | which a careless step might precipitate him 
seems to have been expended in tracing | upon a mass of rocks below. A solid ma- 
their origin or in comparing them with the | sonry wall two feet thick, with a curved 
vast population, now extinct, which has left | front about thirty feet wide and filly as 
its monuments scattered over the greater | high, has been built on the natural floor of 
part of our southwestern territory. | the cave, sixty feet above the stream at the 

Recent military operations against the | foot of the cliff. The wall is bastioned, evi- 
hostile Apaches have led to the discovery | dently to afford a flank defense, and has 
in that portion of Arizona known as the | what appears to be a sentry-box of mason- 
Tonto Basin (bounded by the Black Mesa | ry protecting the single entrance at the cen- 
on the north, the Rio Gila on the south, the | tre and base of the wall. The top of the 
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ZUNL OLLA (MUODEKN) AND FRAGMENTS OF ANOLENT 
POTTERY, 


wall forms a parapet, rising three feet above 
the upper floor, and within four feet of the 


may have served either for observation or 
defense, occur at regular jntervals at the 
base of the parapet. 


about thirty feet of débris, we reached the 
lower ledge, scarcely two feet wide, along 
which we worked our way with the utmost 
care to the foot of the first 
ladder, ascending which we 
were on the second ledge, 
from which another’ ladder 
of uncertain strength led us 
to the entrance of the cave. 
Passing a narrow doorway at 
a right angle with the main 
wall we entered a small cham- 
ber, from which a man-hole 
admitted us through the ceil- 
ing to an apartment of irreg- 
ular rectangular shape about 
twelve feet square and seven 
feet high. The roof is of nat- 
ural rock, as is most of the 
floor; that portion, however, 
of the latter which covers 
the lower apartment being 
of large cotton-wood timbers 
covered with rushes or small 
brush, over which is a layer 
of cement. The timbers used 
in this and other rooms of the 
structure were cut with stone 
hatchets, and are evidently 
very ancient. From this cave 
are two exits besides the one 
referred to, one on either side, 
through which we crawled 
on our hands and knees to 
larger rooms of various sizes 


wall, which protects three irregular tiers of 
cells. Nearly all are dark, and the roofs, 
without exception, are blackened by smoke. 
A deposit of bat lime covers the floors to 
a depth of ten or twelve inches. Digging 
through this we unearthed many fragments 
of pottery, which subsequent comparison 
proved to be identical in material and work- 
manship with that found later in the old 
ruins of Tonto Basin and elsewhere in Ari- 
zona, as well as with the pottery still man- 
ufactured by the Moquis and Zunis. 
Directly above the caves, and on nearly 
every commanding point near Beaver Creek 
and the Rio Verde, are ruins of stone dwell- 
ings built without cement, and of such ma- 
terials as could be adapted without cutting 
to the rough. walls, which appear to have 
been a protection from the arrows of their 
foes rather than from the weather. We 
found no evidence that these or other dwell- 


| ings in Arizona had been roofed, though it 
| would seem that the people who occupied 
| them must have had some protection against 


| the scorching rays of an almost tropical sun. 
natural roof of the cave. Loop-holes, which | 


That these were the dwellings of the cave- 
people in peaceful times is quite certain, 
and that their oecupants were to some ex- 


| tent agricultural is shown by the many iryi- 
Having climbed with some difficulty | 


gating ditches and canals (called by the 
Mexicans acequias) found in the vicinity of 
this and other of the pueblos viejos in many 
parts of Arizona and New Mexico. 
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Aiter this visit we marched 
by way of the Little Colorado 
around the northern bound- 
ary of the Black Mesa be- 
tween two hundred and fifty 
and two hundred and seven- 
ty-five miles to Camp Apa- 
che, Arizona, near the summit 
of the Sierra Blanca, finding 
every few miles of our route 
both the glazed and the 
plainer varieties of pottery, 
and in several places large 
areas of ground covered by 
ruins of ancient villages. 
Nearly fourteen miles south 
of Camp Verde is the crater 
of ar extinct voleano known 
as Montezuma’s Well; it is 
half filled with clear cool 
water supplied by living 
springs, and nearly seventy 
feet deep at its centre. The 
rim of the crater has a di- 
ameter of about three hun- 
dred feet. The walls are 
nearly perpendicular to the 
water’s edge, a distance of 
thirty or forty feet, and in 
these are numerous walled 
caves similar to those already described, | children carry water for the town in glazed 


ZUNI PUEBLO. 


while the summit is crowned with many | and ornamented vessels, called by the Mex- 
ruins like those of Beaver Creek, and the | icans ollas, already referred to in this paper 
ground is covered with fragments of pot- | as similar to the fragments of pottery found 
tery. by us in Arizona. These ollas are adroitly 
In the campaigns against the Tonto Apa- | balanced on the head while the bearer is 
ches and Apache Mojaves during the suc- | climbing the ladders to the house-tops, and, 
ceeding winter we twice crossed the Tonto | with the graceful Romanesque costumes of 
Basin between Camp M‘Dowell and Camp | the women, add to the strangeness of the 
Apache, finding similar indications. scene, which seems rather Oriental than 
Returning east from Arizona a year since, | American. 
we camped under the walls of the Zuni Pue- Noticeable every where in the interiors 
blo in New Mexico, and spent a day with its | were eagles of various sorts and sizes, some 
curious people. This place is about sixty | tied by the foot to perches, and others hang- 
miles north of Camp Apache, Arizona, and | ing in cages from the walls. They are to 
only a few miles from the line dividing the | these people as sacred as they were to those 
two Territories. The town stands on the | of the old Aztec empire. The walls inclose 
south bank of the Zuni River, some forty | an area perhaps four hundred yards square, 
feet above its bed. Its appearance is not | and a population of about fourteen hundred 
suggestive of hospitality to the stranger, | souls. From a small plaza in the centre of 
presenting as it does a rectangular wall of | the town a few narrow streets lead in sev- 
stone, varying in height from fifteen to forty | eral directions, but the terraced roofs of the 
feet. Our camp was hardly pitched, how- | dwellings, which are almost continuous on 
ever, before some of the chief men made us| the four sides of the wall, form the usual 
welcome, and sent boys to us with bundles | means of communication between neighbors. 
of fire-wood, here so scarce as to be almost | An old Jesuit church on the plaza, which 
a luxury. The buildings and walls are of | still holds two large Spanish bells in its an- 
undressed stone, cement, and adobe; the only | cient tower, now shelters innumerable bats 
means of approach being by ladders to the | and swallows, but is otherwise untenanted. 
roofs, from which narrow scuttles admit the | A Latin inscription informs us that the al- 
visitor by other ladders to the interiors. | tar was erected in 1776, but the chief men 
Many of the buildings are three, and some | told us that the present edifice was erected 
four stories high, terraced like the teocallis | at a much earlier date upon the site of their 
of ancient Mexico, as described by Prescott. | Zuni temple, some of the walls of which 
Covered ways lead from exits in the wall | form a part of the new stracture. 
to the stream, from which the women and| The Zuni Indians are in many respects 
Vor. LI.—No. 303.—22 
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NAVAJO SQUAW WEAVING BLANKETS, 


similar to those of the Moqui and other Pue- 
blos, but speak a language unintelligible to 
the latter. Their dress resembles that of 
the Chinese, 


women, have the physical characteristics | 
of the latter, among which are oval faces, | 
merry, almond-shaped eyes, and a similar | 


complexion. 

Dwelling with them, as with the Moquis, 
are several families of albinos, which have 
been among them during many generations. 
These never intermarry with their darker 
neighbors, betweeh whom and themselves 
there exists a mutual dislike. 

The usual dress of the men consists of a cot- 
ton tunic, and loose trowsers of the same ma- 
terial, reaching half-way below the knee, the 
tunic being often gathered by a leathern belt 
or a gayly colored woolen sash, in the man- 
ufacture of which the Moquis excel. Over 
all is worn in cold weather a Navajo blank- 
et of brilliant hues and water-proof, vary- 
ing in value from five dollars to five horses. 
We have seen several made by the Navajos 
for officers and traders valued at one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars coin each. This finer 
work in colors seems not to be understood 
by the Zunis, or they perhaps find it more 
profitable to exchange their wool for the 
blankets, devoting themselves to their farms 
and herds. The women wear always an 
outer garment of wool falling from the 
shoulders nearly to the ankle, and gathered 
at the waist by a broad woolen sash of 
bright colors, the fringed or tasseled ends 
of which hang nearly to the feet. Knitted 
woolen leggings and high buckskin moc- 


and many of them, notably the | 


casins complete the 
dress of the lower 
limbs, while their 
beautiful arms are 
uncovered, or con- 
cealed at pleasure 
within the ample 
fold of their dress or 
blanket, the latter 
being worn with a 
grace almost classic- 
al. The heavy black 
hair of both sexes is 
cut—or, as our ladies 
have it, banged—over 
the forehead, some- 
times restrained by a 
cotton band around 
the head, and often 
with the maidens 
dressed in puffs at 
the side and top of 
the head, in a man- 
ner to heighten their 
resemblance to the 
Chinese. 

Their flocks are 
numerous, and con- 
stitute their chief 
| wealth. One of the caziques gave his 
daughter two thousand sheep as a dower a 
| short time before our visit. Their farms 
| extend down the Zuni Valley several miles ; 
in addition to which they cultivate other 
valleys within a radius of twenty miles, 
where are smaller pueblos, which have 
each had thriving populations in past cen- 
turies, but which are now occupied only 
during the summer months by families from 
Zuni. Their dependence upon irrigation 
|makes agriculture laborious, but their joy 
|at harvest-time, when young and old of 
both sexes join in gathering and threshing 
their crops of grain, is contagious in its mer- 
riment. Circus rings are formed near the 
| village, the clay soil being leveled and beat- 
|en until a firm smooth surface is obtained, 
and around this horses, asses, and Indians 
trot in a grotesque procession, with an ac- 
companiment of songs and jokes, threshing 
the sheaves of grain. The lordly Navajo at 
such times, visiting there for trading pur- 
poses, strides about, a king in stature and 
grace, or lazily smokes his cigarette, while 
he watches a labor he despises. 

The language of the Zunis is unlike any 
others with which we have compared it. 
Dr. Loew, of Lieutenant Wheeler’s expedi- 
tion of 1873, mentions three languages still 
in use by other pueblos differing from this, 
and unintelligible to the Zunis. Mr. W.W. 
H. Davis, in his excellent history of the 
conquest of New Mexico, states that there 
are now twenty-six pueblos, with an esti- 
mated population of ten thousand people, 
| speaking three different languages, a fourth 
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MOQUI PUEBLO. 


having passed away with the last of the | 


Tagnos pueblos since the conquest. Mr. E. 
G. Squier, in one of his interesting works 
on Central America, gives partial vocabula- 
ries of five languages spoken in New Spain 
at the time of the conquest, including the 
Mexican or Aztec. In none of these appears 
the slightest similarity to that now in use 
at Zuni. 


mighty chieftain over whom Prescott has 
cast such a glamour of romance. Doubtless 
the Zunis look for the coming of some one 


| of supernatural power and grace, as do most 


Like the Aztecs, the Zunis have many re- | 


ligious féte days, which are celebrated by 
processions and dances in rich and curious 
costumes. Some of these may be seen by 
Americans, but their traditional enemies, 


the Mexicans, are not permitted in their 


peoples, but we think it not unlikely that 
either of the names Messiah, Mohammed, or 
Montezuma may with equal propriety be 
used to designate him. 

We have the authority of Castefiada that 
the existence of these pueblos was unknown 
to Montezuma’s people till at least half a 
century after the death of that monarch. 


| It is, then, quite unlikely that isolated pue- 
| blos, numbering tens of thousands of peo- 


streets or dwellings at such times. Of their | 
religion they speak with reticence, though | 


admitting that they worship the sun, and 
look for the coming of Montezuma. Until 
there is more proof of their Aztec origin than 
we now have, it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that the name Montezuma may be 
one of adoption merely, suggested by its 
oft-repeated use by soldiers and friars, hav- 
ing no association in their minds with the 


ple, would unite in deifying the dead hero 
of another nation, when at the same time 
were presented with all the fervor and cere- 
mony of the Jesuit missionaries the claims 
of a crucified Saviour. The Jesuit fathers 
were in several instances murdered and ex- 
peled, though tolerated at times until they 
grasped at civil power, and sought, by the 
unscrupulous use of Spanish soldiery, to 
enforce their demands for tribute to the 
Church and state, when they were finally 
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GOVERNOR, LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR, AND “* TENIENTE,” 


compelled to flee, leaving behind them no 
lingering reverence for their faith. 

The government of the Zunis consists of 
a Governor— Pedro Pino—a Lieutenant- 
Governor, an alcalde or mayor, three teni- 
entes, who are responsible for the good or- 
der of the town, and twelve caziques or 
councilors. Of the latter, the chief, whose 
title is Wakaméno, serves during life, as 
does also the Governor; the other eleven 
eaziques are elected annually, and may be 
once re-elected. There is also a war chief, 
who has no influence in the councils of the 
nation till danger threatens. 

Led by our hospitable friends of the pue- 
blo, we descended from the roof into several 
of their houses, where we were permitted to 
observe their domestic habits and economy. 
Their rooms are large but low-studded, and 
scrupulously clean. The floors are of clay, 
and the stone or adobe walls are usually 
whitewashed. We saw no furniture, nor 
did it seem necessary to the simple wants 
of the family, who work, eat, and sleep on 
the well-swept floors, sometimes sitting on 
a ledge of stone which extends around the 
four walls a foot above the floor. 





The women looked neat and contented, | 


seeming to be always busy, some weaving 
their thick woolen dresses, others grinding 
grain or baking their curious wafer-like 
bread, accompanying the labor with strafige 
weird songs. The grinding is done by three 
women, who kneel over stone troughs sunk- 
en into the floor. Slabs of stone of different 
degrees of roughness are placed like a wash- 
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board in the troughs, and on 
these the grinding is done by 
rubbing the grain with an- 
other stone of the size and 
shape of a small rolling-pin. 
The first reduces the grain, 
which has been already crack- 
ed, to meal, the next makes it 
finer, and the third turns it 
out a fine flour. It thus pass- 
es from one trough to anoth- 
er, occupying nearly an hour 
in the process. The women, 
mostly young, and some of 
them quite pretty, work with 
a coquettish merriment, keep- 
ing perfect time with their 
music, throwing their bodies 
forward together, so as to 
bring nearly their whole 
weight upon the mill, Their 
long glossy hair, whichis kept 
very clean, is tossed freely 
about their necks, adding 
much to their grace and 
beauty. 

One room of each house is 
devoted to grinding and bak- 
ing, the latter process being 
even more curious than the 
|former. A smooth slab of slate two feet 

square is fixed in the large fire-place and 
heated by coals. The hand is dipped into 
a thin dough of the consistency of cream, 
and then rubbed quickly over the stone, 
| this being repeated four or five times, till a 

“ake is formed covering the entire stone, 
| yet no thicker than tissue-paper. Only a 
few seconds are occupied in the baking, 
when the bread is taken off and the opera- 
tion repeated, till a few quarts of dough are 
manufactured into perhaps a thousand tor- 
tillas, one of which would hardly make a 
mouthful, but the thousand would cover 
| the floors of five large rooms. These sheets 
|are made into rolls, a dozen or more being 
| rolled together, and are then eaten literally 
by the yard. 

The féte days of the Zunis, as of all the pue- 
| blos, occur between the seasons of harvest- 
|ing and planting. Our visit was too early 
to permit us to witness their dances, some 
of which have been described by a member 
| of Lieutenant Wheeler’s expedition of 1873, 
to which last-named gentleman we are in- 
|debted for most of the illustrations of this 
paper. 

| Much of the night spent by us at Zuni 
| was occupied in a talk with its Lieutenant- 
| Governor and some of the caziques, who as- 
| sembled by request for a chat and a smoke. 
| We were invited to their council-chamber, 
| one of the few buildings having an entrance 
|on the ground-floor. It is lighted by small 


| windows, in which large sheets of mica serve 
in the place of glass. 


Their women, like 
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ours, are most honored in the performance ious system of knots tied into a net-work 
of their household duties, but are permitted of variously colored cords, we inquired of 
to sit quiet spectators in their councils. the Zunis if they had any thing like it, at 
There were several present on this occa- | the same time picking up a corn husk which 
sion. |lay at our feet, we stripped off a piece and 

The dignity and deliberation of Indian | tied it into knots, as an illustration. The 
powwows are well known, and this was not older men present remained for some time 
an exception. The traditional pipe was, immovably silent, but looked with an ex- 
wanting. All, the women included, smoked | pression of surprise at each other, while the 
cigarettes. Our talk had to be carried on | young men and several of the women laugh- 
through two interpreters, one speaking En- | ed, with different exclamations of wonder- 
glish and Spanish, and the other Spanish | ment, and several bowed their heads affirm- 
and Zuni. The time thus consumed, to-| atively. This drew from the old men un- 


gether with the interludes of absolute qui- 
et, permitted us to gain but little informa- 
tion of value. They told us, however, that 
their forefathers had lived ten years in this 
pueblo before the appearance of the first 
Spanish, which would fix its settlement at 
1526. They came here from the Agua Fria, 
a pueblo viejo which we had seen about 
nineteen miles back the morning of that 
day. At the Agua Fria they had lived twen- 
ty years, and came there from the Rio Con- 
cha, which is about sixty miles westward. 
After quite a protracted discussion among 
themselves, they told us their people had 
lived about fifty years on the Concha, to 
which place they had come by slow jour- 
neys from the west, halting sometimes many 
years in different places. 

Accepting this statement as reliable — 


‘mistakable rebuke, and for fully five min- 
utes an animated discussion was kept up 
‘among them, when the women were sent 
away, and the Lieutenant-Governor briefly 
informed us that we were not understood ; 
and upon attempting further inquiries and 
illustrations, he slowly rose and stretched 
his ponderous frame with a yawn, an exam- 
| ple which the others followed in succession. 
| Attaching more truth to the unguarded ex- 
pressions of the women and youth than to 
the long-delayed denial or equivocation of 
the chief men, we yielded the field very re- 
| luctantly, but remembering that it is the 
| privilege of royalty thus to terminate anudi- 
| ences, we returned to our camp under the 
walls of the town at midnight, with an hon- 
| orary escort of the absent Governor's son 
and one of the tenientes. 





and there seems to be no sufficient reason to 
question it—we are enabled to locate the 1s ee a AR 
Zuni tribe as far back as 1456; and as their & 
traditions point to a westward origin, we 
may, we think, safely conclude that the 
chain of ancient villages remarked by us be- 
tween the Rio Verde and Camp Apache, Ari- 
zona, as well as the caves near the Verde— 
still strewn with fragments of pottery, some | 
of which is identical with that still in use | 
by the Zunis—were occupied by this people |” 
centuries before the appearance of Colum- 
bus on the eastern coast; but whether this 
is an indigenous civilization, or of Toltec, 
Aztec, or Asiatic origin, it seems quite im- 
possible, in the light of present knowledge, 
to determine. The theories concerning the 
genesis of the Aztecs and Toltecs are almost 
as numerous as the writers on that subject. 

The student is perplexed at the outset by 
the strange anomaly of communities within 
rifle-range of each other, having common | 
interests, religion, traditions, customs, and | 
dress, each speaking a language unintelli-| § 
gible to the others, and none at all resem- | z 








bling the known langnages of ancient Mex- 
ico, or those of the nomadic tribes about | | 
the pueblo country, as is the case at the| B 
Moqui villages. 

Remembering that the ancient Peruvians | 
kept their records by the quipus—an ingen- | 


ZUNI GIBL, WITH WATER OLLA. 
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“You frank! You simple! Have confidence in you! You! Why, 
you would blow your nose with your left hand for nothing but the tn ol 
pleasure of deceiving your right, if you could !”—Gavarni, Fourberies this play. 


de Femmes, Paris, 1846. 


femme this picture of man’s scorn of 
woman, drawn by Gavarni, the most 
noted of French caricaturists. I place it 
first, because it expresses the feeling toward 
“the subject sex” which satiric art has oft- 
enest exhibited, and because it was execu- 
ted by the person who excelled all others in 
delineating what he called the fourberies de 
femmes. Such, in all time, has been the 
habitual tone of self-indulgent men toward 
their victims. Gavarni well represents men 
in this sorry business of reviling women ; 
for in all the old civilizations men in gen- 
eral have done precisely what Gavarni did 
recently in Paris—first degraded women, 
then laughed at them. 

The reader, perhaps, after witnessing some 
of the French plays and comic operas with 
which we have been favored in recent years, 
such as Frou-Frou, The Sphina, Alixe, and oth- 
ers, may have turned in wild amazement to 
some friend familiar with Paris from long 
residence, and asked, Is there any truth in 
this picture? Are there any people in 
France who behave and live as these people 
on the stage behave and live? Many there 
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half a generation if the ma- 
jority lived so. But are there 
any? The correct answer to 
this question was probably 
given the other evening by a 
person accustomed to Paris 
life: “Yes, there are some; 
they are the people who write 
such stuff as this. As for the 
bal masqué, and things of that 
kind, it is a mere business, the 
simple object of which is to 
beguile and despoil the ver- 
dant of every land who go to 
Paris in quest of pleasure.” 
These plays and novels we 
know do most ludicrously 
misrepresent the people of 
other countries. What, for 
example, can be less like 
truth than that solemn don- 
key of a Scotch duke in M. 
Octave Feuillet’s play of The 
Sphinx? The dukes of Scot- 
land are not so numerous nor 
so unconspicuous a body of 
men that they can not be 
known to a curious inquirer, 
and it is safe to assert that 
whatever their faults may be, 
there is not among them a 
creature so unspeakably ab- 
surd as the viveur infernal of 
If the author is so 

far astray with his Scotch 

duke, he is perhaps not so 
very much nearer the truth with his French 
marquis, a personage equally foreign to his 
experience. 

We had in New York some years ago a 
dozen or two of young fellows, more or less 
connected with the press, most of them of 
foreign origin, who cherished the delusion 
that eating a bad supper in a cellar late at 
night, and uttering or singing semi-drunken 
nonsense, was an exceedingly noble, high- 
spirited, and literary way of consuming a 
weakly constitution and a small salary. 
They thought they were doing something 
in the manner of Dr. Johnson and Charles 
Lamb. Any one who should have judged 
New York in the year 1855 by the writings 
of these young gentlemen would have sup- 
posed that we were wholly given up to silly, 
vulgar, and reckless dissipation. But, in 
truth, the ‘“ Bohemians,” as they were proud 
to be styled, were both few and insignifi- 
cant; their morning scribblings expressed 
nothing but the looseness of their own lives, 
and that was half pretense. 

Two admiring friends have written the 





| life of Gavarni, the incomparable caricatur- 
can not be; for no community could exist | ist of la femme; and they tell us just how 
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and where and when 
the artist acquired 
his “ subtle and pro- 
found knowledge” 
ef the sex. It is but 
too plain that he 
knew but one class 
of women, the class 
that lives by de- 
luding fools. “Dur- 
ing all one year, 
1835,” say these ad- 
miring biographers, 
“it seems that in 
the life, the days, 
the thoughts of 
Gavarni, there was 
nothing but la 
femme. According 
to his own expres- 
sion, woman was his 
‘grand affair.’” He 

yas in love, then? 
By no means. Our 
admiring authors 
proceed to describe 
this year of devo- 
tion to la femme as 
a period when “in- 
trigues were min- 
gled together, cross- 
ed and entangled 
with one another; 
when passing incli- 
nations, the fancies 
of an evening, start- 
ed into being to- 
gether with new 
passions; when ren- 
dezvous pressed 
upon rendezvous ; 
when there fell 
upon Gavarni a rain of perfumed notes 
from the loves of yesterday, from the for- 
gotten loves of last month, which he in- 
closed in one envelope, as he said, ‘like | 
dead friends in the same coffin.’ ”* 

The authors enlarge upon this congenial 
theme, describing their hero as going forth 
upon le pavé de Paris in quest of la femme 
as a keen hunter takes to the forest for 
the plump partridge or the bounding deer. 
Some he brought down with the resistless 
magnetism of his eye. “It was for him a 
veritable rapture, as well as the exertion 
of a power which he loved to try, to mag- 
netize with his eye and make his own the 
first woman whom he chanced to meet in 
the throng.” The substance of the chapter 
is that Gavarni, casting aside all the re- 
straints of civilization and decency, lived 
in Paris the life of a low and dirty animal; 
and when, in consequence of so living, he 








* Gavarni, ' Homme et 'Giuvre. Par Epmonp et | 
Jutes pk Gonoourt. Paris: 1873. 


MATRIMONY—A MAN LOADED WITH MISCHTEF.* 


“A monkey, a magpie, and wife 
Is the true emblem of strife.” 


Old English Tavern Sign. 


found himself in Clichy for debt, he replen- 
ished his purse by delineating, as the four- 
beries de femmes, the tricks of the dissolute 
women who had got his money. That, at 


| least, is the blunt American of our authors’ 


dainty and elegant French. 

Every where in the world, every where in 
the records of the past, we find men speak- 
ing lightly of women whose laws and ugages 
concede least to them. 

The oldest thing accessible to us in these 
modern cities is the Saturday morning serv- 
ice in an unreformed Jewish synagogue, 
some of the observances of which date back 
beyond what has been usually reckoned the 
historic period. But there is nothing in it 
older than the sentiment expressed by the 
men when they unite in thanking God for 
His great goodness in not making them 
women. Only men are admitted to the syn- 
agogue as equal worshipers, the women be- 


* From Hist. of Sign-Boards, by Larwood and Hot- 
ten. 
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SETTLING THE ODD TRICK.—LONDON, 1778.* 


ing consigned to the gallery, spectators of 


their husbands’ devotion. The old Jewish 
liturgy does not recognize their presence. 


Older than the Jewish liturgy are the | 


sacred books of the Hindoos. The famous 
passage of the Padma Parana, translated by 
the Abbé Dubois,t has been part of the do- 
mestic code of the Hindoos for thousands 
of years. According to the Hindoo lawgiv- 
er, @ woman has no god on earth but her 
husband, and no religion except to gratify, 
obey, and serve him. Let her husband be 


crooked, old, infirm, offensive; let him be | 


irascible, irregular, a drunkard, a gambler, 
a debauchee; let him be reckless of his do- 
mestic affairs, as if possessed by a devil; 
though he live in the world without hon- 
or; though he be deaf or blind, and wholly 
weighed down by crime and intirmity—still 
shall his wife regard him as her god. With 
all her might shall she serve him, in all 


* From Wright's Caricature History of the Georges, 
p. 256. 
t Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs 


af the People of India. By J.A.Dusoiw. London: 1817. 
Vol. i., p. 316. 


things obey him, see 
no defects in his 
character, and give 
him no cause of un- 
sasiness. Nay, more: 
in every stage of 
her existence wom- 
an lives but to 

at first her 
ents, next her hus- 
band and his par- 
ents, and in her old 
age she must be 
ruled by her chil- 
dren. Never during 
her whole life ean 
she be under her 
own control. 

These are the gen- 
eral principles upon 
which the life of 
women in India is to 
be conducted. The 
Hindoo writer was 
considerate enough 
to add a few partic- 
ulars. “If her hus- 
band laughs, she 
ought to laugh; if 
he weeps, she ought 
to weep; if he is 
disposed to speak, 
she ought te join 
in the conversation. 
Thus is the good- 
ness of her nature 
displayed. What 
woman would eat 
till her husband has 
first had his fill? If 
| he abstains, she will surely fast also; if he 

is sad, will she not be sorrowful? and if he 
| is gay, will she not leap for joy? In the 
| absence of her husband her raiment will be 

mean.” Such has been the conception of 
| woman’s duty to man by all the half-devel- 
| oped races from time immemorial, and such 
to this day are the tacit demand and expec- 
| tation of the brutalized males of the more 
/advanced races. Gavarni married would 
have been content with no subservience 
| much short of that. 
| Happily nature has given to women the 
| means of a fell revenge, for she usually holds 
| the peace of the household and the happi- 
ness of all its members in her hands. The 
| satirical works that come to us from the Ori- 
| ental lands teem with evidence that women 
have always known how to get a fair share 
of domestic authority. If they are slaves, 
they have ever been adepts in the arts and 
devices of slaves. The very squaws of our 
Indians often contrive to rule their brawny 
lords. Is not the whole history of the war 
betweon the sexes included in the little sto- 
| ry of the manner in which Pocahontas was 


obey 
par- 
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entrapped on board a British vessel lying | and property-man all being done by one 
in the James River two hundred and fifty | person. 

years ago? The captain had promised to| In the very nature of the Chinese, wheth- 
the aunt of this dusky princess the gift of | er men or women, there is a large element of 
a copper kettle if she would bring her niece | the histrionic,even those pompous and noisy 
to the ship, and accordingly one afternoon, funerals of theirs being little more than an 
when she found herself on the river-bank | exhibition of private theatricals. The whole 
with her husband and Pocahontas, she was | company gossip, drink tea, jest, laugh, smoke, 
suddenly seized with a longing to go on | and have all the air of a pleasant social par- 
board, saying that this was the third time | ty, until the nearest relation of the deceased 
the ship had been in their river, and yet/ informs them that the time to mourn has 
she had never visited it. Her grumpy old | come. Instantly the conversation ceases and 








husband refusing, she began to cry, and then, 


Pocahontas joining her entreaties, of course | 


the old man had to unfasten his canoe and 
paddle them off to the vessel. This model 
couple returned to the shore poorer by a 
niece of uncertain character, and richer by 


the inestimable treasure of a copper kettle. | 


What fine lady could have managed this 


delicate affair better? Is it not thus that | 
tickets, trinkets, and dresses are won every | 


day in the cities of the modern world? 


In precisely this spirit we find “the sub- | 


ject sex” behaving in far-off lands of the 
ancient world—China, for example, where 
women are particularly “subject.” We are 
apt to think of the Chinese as a grave peo- 
ple, all unskilled in the lighter arts of satire 
and caricature; but, according to that amus- 
ing traveler, M. Hue, they are the French of 


Asia, “a nation of cooks, a nation of actors,” | © 


singularly fond of the drama, gifted in pas- 
quinade, addicted to burlesque, prolific in 
comic ideas and satirical turns. M. Hue 
likens the Chinese Empire to an immense 


fair, where you find mingled with the bustle | 
of traffic all kinds of shows, mountebanks, | 


actors, Cheap Jacks, thieves, gamblers, all 


competing continually and with vociferous | 


uproar for the favor of the crowd. “There 


are theatres every where; the great towns | | 


are full of them; and the actors play night 
and day.”* When the British officers went 
ashore in the retinue of their first grand em- 
bassy, many years ago, they were astonished 
to see Punch in all his glory, with Judy, 
dog, and devil, just as they had last seen 
him on Ascot-Heath, except that he sum- 
moned his audience by gong and triangle in- 
stead of pipes and drum. The Orient knew 
Punch ages before England saw him. In 
China they have a Punch conducted by a 
single individual, who is enveloped from 
head to foot in a gown. He earries the 
little theatre on his head, works the wires 
with his hands under the gown, executes 
the dialogue with his mouth concealed by 
the same garment, and in the intervals of 
performance plays on two instruments. 
He exhibits the theatre reduced to its sim- 
plest form, the work of the company, the 
band, the manager, treasurer, scene-shifter, 





* A Journey through the Chinese Empire. By M. 
Hvo. Harper and Brothers. Vol. i., p. 272 
















|lamentation begins. The company gather 
round the coffin; affecting speeches are ad- 


dressed to the dead; groans, sobs, and dole- 


| ful cries are heard on every side; tears, real 


tears, roll down many cheeks—all is woe and 
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AMERIOAN LADY WALKING IN THE SNOW.—MRS, TROL- 
Lopr, 1830. 

“T have often shivered at seeing a young beauty 
picking her way through the snow with a pale rose- 
colored bonnet set on the very top of her head. They 
never wear muffs or boots, even when they have to 
step to their sleighs over ice and snow. They walk 
in the middle of winter with their poor little toes 
pinched into a miniature slipper, incapable of exciud- 
ing as much moisture as might bedew a primrose.”— 
Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Mrs. Trot- 
Lops. Vol. ii., p. 135. 
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EVENING SORNK IN THE PARLOR OF AN AMERIOAN BOARDING-HOUSE.—MRBS. TROLLOPE, 1830, 


“Ladies who have no engagements (in the evening) 


either mount again to the solitude of their chamber, 


or remain in the common sitting-room, in a society cemented by no tie, endeared by no connection, which 
choice did not bring together, and which the slightest motive would break asunder. I remarked that the 
gentlemen were generally obliged to go out every evening on business; and, I confess, the arrangement did 
not surprise me.”—Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Mrs. Trotuore. Vol. ii., p. 111. 


desolation. But when the signal is given | 
to cease mourning, “the performers,” says 
M. Hue, “do not even stop to finish a sob or 
a groan, but they take their pipes, and, lo! 
there are again those incomparable Chinese 
laughing, gossiping, and drinking tea.” 

It need not be said that Chinese women 
have an ample share of this peculiar talent 
of their race, nor that they have very fre- 
quent occasion to exercise it. Nowhere even 
in the East are women more subject or more 
artful than in China. “When ason is born,” 
as a Chinese authoress remarks, “he sleeps | 
upon a bed, he is clothed with robes, and | 
plays with pearls; every one obeys his} 
princely cries. But when a girl is born, she | 
sleeps upon the ground, is merely wrapped | 
in a cloth, plays with a tile, and is incapa- | 
ble of acting either virtuously or viciously. | 
She has nothing to think of but preparing | 
food, making wine, and not vexing her par- | 
ents.” This arrangement the authoress ap- | 
proves, because it prepares the girl to ac- 
cept without repining the humiliations of 
her lot. It is a proverb in China that a 
young wife should be if her house but “a 
shadow and an echo.” As in India, she does 
not eat with her husband, but waits upon 
him in silent devotion till he is done, and 
then satisfies her own appetite with inferi- 
or food. 

Such is the theory of her position. But 
if we may judge from Chinese satires, wom- 
en are not destitute of power in the house- 
hold, and employ the arts of the oppressed ! 





with effect. Two of the most popular comic 
poems in the Chinese language turn upon 
the facility of the female sex in deceiving 
their husbands. In one of them a gentle- 


|man named Chuang discovers a lady stand- 


ing by a new-made grave, weeping bitterly, 
and, as she wept, fanning the fresh mould of 
the grave. Upon his asking the reason of 
this strange proceeding, she replies: 
**My husband, alas! whom I now (sob, sob) mourn, 
A short time since (sob) to this grave (sob) was 
borne, 

And (sob) he lies buried in this (sob, sob) grave. 
(Here she bitterly wept.) Ere my (sob) husband died, 
He called me (sob) once more (sob, sob) to his side, 
And grasping my—(sob), with his dying lips said, 
‘When I’m gone (sob, sob), promise (sob) never to 

wed 

Till the mould is (sob) dry on the top of my grave.’” 

She was fully resolved to keep her word, 
but found her condition very hard to en- 
dure: 
“And oh! I’m so lonely that I come (sob) to try 
If I can’t with my fan help the mould (sob) to dry; 
And that is the reason I’m fanning his grave.’* 
Chuang, musing upon this adventure, re- 
solves to try his own wife’s continence. He 
pretends to die, after having exacted from 
her a promise never to marry again. But 
while the coffin is still in the house a young 
man proposes marriage, and she consents 
without a struggle. And worse: the new 
lover says he is afflicted with a disease that 


* The Jade Chaplet. From the Chinese. By G. C. 
Srent. London: 1874. P. 9 








can only be cured by the brain of a man 
who has died within three days. “Old Chu- 
ang’s will just do!” cries the lady, who imme- 
diately knocks in the coffin lid with a hatch- 
et. Up springs Chuang. His faithful wife 
proves equal to the trying occasion: 
“She had all her wits about her, though she quaked 
a bit with fear. 
Said she (the artful wretch !), ‘It seems miraculous, 
my dear! 
Some unseen power imnelled me to break the coffin 
lid 
To see if you were still alive—which, of course, 
you know I did.’” 

These two tales are worked out at consid- 
erable length and with much humorous de- 
tail, all illustrative of the truth that the 
natural weapon of those who have no other 
means of defense is cunning. We observe 
also in the poems so happily translated by 
Mr. Stent that the Chinese are just as sus- 
ceptible to the spell of physical beauty as 


the people of other lands, and know how to | 


sing and flatier it. Who would think a Chi- 
nese poet wrote such lines as these ? 


“ Bashfully, swimmingly, pleadingly, scoffingly, 
Temptingly, languidly, lovingly, laughingly, 
Witchingly, roguishly, playfully, naughtily, 
Willfully, waywardly, meltingly, haughtily, 
Gleamed the eyes of Yang-kuei-fei. 

When she smiled, her lips unclosing, 
Two rows of pearly teeth disclosing ; 
Cheeks of alabaster, showing 
The warm red blood beneath them glowing— 
Peaches longing to be bitten, 
First dew-moistened, then sun-smitten. 
Four lines Li-tai-pai has written 
In more expressive words convey 
What others might in vain essay: 
‘O for those blushing, dimpled cheeks, 
That match the rose in hue! 
If one is kissed, the other speaks, 
By blushes, Kiss me too!” 


It is thus that women are apt to be ex- 
tolled by men who despise them. The Chi- 
nese are a people of many proverbs, some of 
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| which are extremely acute and neatly turn- 
\ed. “He who finds pleasure in vice and 
| pain in virtue is a novice in both” would be 
| accepted by the wise of the most advanced 
| countries as warranted by experience. But 
;mark the proverbial philosophy of the Chi- 
nese with regard to women: “ Listen to your 

| wife, but don’t believe her.” “To cultivate 
| virtue is the science of men; to renounce 
| science is the virtue of women.” “The hap- 
| pleat mother of daughters is she who has 
sons only.” “If one is not deaf or stupid, 
what a position is that of a father-in-law! 
| If, with a wife and daughter-in-law, one has 
| also sisters and sisters-in-law, daughters and 
nieces, one ought to be a tiger to be able to 
hold out.” “The minds of women are of 
quicksilver, and their hearts of wax.” “The 
|most curious women willingly cast down 
| their eyes to be looked at.” “The tongues 
of women increase by all that they take 
from their feet.” “When men are together, 
they listen to one another, but women and 
girls look at one another.” “The most tim- 
id girl has courage enough to talk scandal.” 
The fugitive literature of the Chinese, 

| which now attracts the attention of Oriental 
scholars, abounds in such maxims as these. 
Little pieces of paper with a motto upon 
sach flutter in strings from shop doors and 

windows. 

| Caricature is a universal practice among 
\them, but owing to their crude taste and 
disregard of perspective, their efforts are 
| seldom interesting to any but themselves. 
| In Chinese collections we see numberless 
| grotesque exaggerations of the human form 
|and face, some of which are not devoid of 
humor and artistic merit, but they are 
scarcely good enough to justify insertion. 
We heard recently of a comic paper at Hong- 

| Kong which published a burlesque account 
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**Madame, I have the honor— 


“Sir, be good enongh to come round in front and speak to me.” 
I must be off in five minutes.” 


“Madame, I really haven’t the time. 
—Champfleury, Paris, 1850. 


of an imperial reception, that was taken by | a table. 


foreigners as a serious narrative. One of 
the embassadors was said to have been so 
overcome by the awe which the presence of 
the emperor inspired that he fell fainting to 
the floor. This is the latest joke from the 
Middle Kingdom. 

The bright, good-tempered people of Ja- 
pan are familiar with humor in all its forms, 
and know how to sport with pencil as well 
as with pen. Their very sermons are not 
devoid of the jocular. When a preacher 
has pointed his moral by a comical tale, he 
will turn to the audience in the most fa- 
miliar, confidential manner, and say, “ Now 
isn’t that a funny story ?” or, “ Wasn’t that 
delightful?” Sometimes he will half apolo- 
gize for the introduction of mirth-moving 
anecdotes: “Now my sermons are not writ- 
ten for the learned; I address myself to 
farmers and tradesmen, who, hard pressed 
by their daily business, have no time for 
study...... Now positively you must not langh 
if I introduce a light story now and then. 
Levity is not my object; I only want to 
put things in a plain and easy manner.”* 
Nothing yet brought from that country is 
more interesting to us than the specimens 
given in Mr. Mitford’s book of the short, 
homely, humorous, sound Japanese sermons. 
The existence of this work is another proof 
of the wisdom of giving consular and diplo- 
matic appointments to men who know how 


* Tales of Old Japan. By A. W. Mrrrorp, Secretary 
of the British Legation inJapan. London: 1874. Vol. 
ii., p. 188. 








to use their eyes, their fingers, 
and their minds. The sumpt- 
uous work upon Japan by M. 
Aimé Humbert could searcely 
have been produced if the au- 
thor had not been at the head 
of a powerful embassy. 

The Japanese are a gentler 
and kindlier people than the 
Chinese ; women occupy a bet- 
ter position among them; and 
hence the allusions to the sex 
in their literature are less con- 
temptuous and satirical. The 
preacher whose sermons Mr. 
Mitford selects for translation 
is what we should term an ec- 
lectic—one who owns fealty to 
none of the great religions of 
the East, but gleans lessons of 
truth and wisdom from them 
all. Imagine him clad in gor- 
geous robes of red and white, 
attended by an acolyte, en- 
tering a chapel—a spacious, 
pleasant apartment which 
opens into a garden— bow- 
ing to the sacred picture over 
the altar, and taking a seat at 
Some prayers are intoned, incense 
is burned, offerings are received, a passage 
from a sacred book is read, a cup of tea is 
quaffed, and then the preacher rises and be- 
gins his chatty, humorous, anecdotical dis- 
course. Whenever he makes a point, the 
audience utters a responsive “Nimmiy6d,” 
varying the sound so as to accord with the 
sentiment expressed by the speaker. In- 
deed, it would be difficult to name one rite, 
or observance, or custom, or eccentricity of 
religion practiced among us here in the 
United States the counterpart of which has 
not been familiar to the Japanese from time 
immemorial. They have sacred books, a 
peculiar cross, liturgies, temples, acolytes, 
nunneries, monasteries, holy-water, incense, 
prayers, sermons, collections, responses, 
priestly robes, the bell, a series of ceremo- 
nies strongly resembling the mass, follow- 
ed by a sermon, sacred pictures, anointing, 
shaven crowns, sects, orders, and systems of 
theology. 

Their sermons abound in parables and 
similes. The preacher just mentioned illus- 
trates his points with amusing ingenuity. 
For example, in a sermon on the folly of put- 
ting excessive trust in wealth, strength, or 
any other advantage merely external or 
transitory, he relates a parable of a shell- 
fish, the sazayé, noted for the extreme hard- 
ness of its shell. One day, just after a large 
sazay6 had been vaunting his perfect secu- 
rity against the dangers to which other fish 
were exposed, there came a great splash in 
the water. “Mr. Sazayé,” continued the 
preacher, “shut his lid as quickly as possi- 











ble, kept quite still, and thought to himself, 
what in the world the noise could be. Could 
it be a net? Couldit be afish-hook? Were 
the tai and the other fish caught ? he won- 
dered ; and he felt quite anxious about 
them. However, at any rate, he was safe. 
And so the time passed; and when he 
thought all was over, he stealthily opened 
his shell, and slipped out his head and look- 
ed all round him, and there seemed to be 
something wrong—something with which 
he was not familiar. As he looked a little 
more carefully, lo and behold! there he was 
in a fish-monger’s shop, and with a card, 
marked ‘ Sixteen Cash,’ on his back. 

“Tsn’t that a funny story?” cries the jo- 
vial preacher, smiling complacently upon the 
congregation. “Poor shell-fish! I think 
there are people not unlike him to be found 
in China and India.” This is a favorite 
joke with the preacher. He frequently 
closes a satirical passage by a similar re- 
mark. “I don’t mean to say that there are 
any such persons here. Ohno. Still, there 
are plenty of them to be found—say, for in- 
stance, in the back streets of India.” 

The tone of this 
merry instructor in 
righteousness when 
he is speaking of 
women is that of 
a tender father to- 
ward children. He 
assumes that “wom- 
en and children” 
‘an not understand 
any thing profound 
and philosophical. 
Righteousness he 
defines as “the fit- 
ting,” the ought-to- 
be; and he consid- 
ers it “fitting” that 
women should be 
the assiduous, re- 
spectfui, and ever- 
obedient servants of 
men. A parable il- 
lustrates his mean- 
ing. A great preach- 
er of old was once 
the guest of a rich 
man of low rank, 
who was “ particu- 
larly fond of ser- 
mons,” and had a 
lovely daughter of 
fifteen, who waited 
upon the preacher 
at dinner, and en- 
tertained him after- 
ward upon the harp. 
“Really,” said the 
learned preacher, “it 
must be a very diffi- 
cult thing to educate 
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“Here he comes! Take off your bat!”"—Gavarni, Paris, 
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|a young lady up to such a pitch as this.” 
| The flattered parents could not refrain from 
| boasting of their daughter's accomplish- 
ments—her drawing, painting, singing, and 
| flower-plaiting. The wily preacher, Soc- 
rates-like, rejoined: “This is something 
quite out of the common run. Of course she 
knows how to rub the shoulders and loins, 
and has learned the art of shampooing ?” 
| This remark offends the fond father. “I 
| have not fallen so low as to let my daugh- 
| ter learn shampooing !” The preacher bland- 
|ly advises him not to put himself into a 
passion, and proceeds to descant upon the 
| Whole Duty of Woman, as understood in 
| Japan. “She must look upon her hus- 
band’s parents as her own. If her honored 
father-in-law or mother-in-law fall ill, her 
| being able to plait flowers and paint pic- 
| tures and make tea will be of no use in the 
sick-room. To shampoo her parents-in-law, 
and nurse them affectionately, without em- 
ploying a shampooer or servant-maid, is the 
right path of a daughter-in-law.” Upon 
hearing these words the father sees his er- 
ror, and blushes with shame; whereupon 
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1HE SOHOLASTIO HEN AND HER OHIOKENS.—ORUIKSHANK, 1846. 


Miss Thimblebee loquitur. “Turn your heads the other way, my dears, for here are two horridly handsome 


officers coming.” 

the preacher admits that music and paint- 
ing are not bad in themselves, only they 
must not be pursued to the exclusion of 
things more important, of which shampoo- 
ing is one. 

He draws a sad picture of a wife who has 
learned nothing but the graceful arts. Be- 
fore the bottom of the family kettle is 
scorched black the husband. will be sick 
of his bargain—a wife all untidy about the 
head, her apron fastened round her as a gir- 
dle, a baby twisted somehow into the bo- 
som of her dress, and nothing in the house 
to eat but some wretched bean soup, and 
that bought at astore. “What a ten-mill- 
ion-times miserable thing it is when par- 
ents, making their little girls hug a great 
guitar, listen with pleasure to the poor little 
things playing on instruments big enough 
for them to climb upon, and squeaking out 
songs in their shrill treble voices!” Such 
girls, if not closely watched, will be prema- 
turely falling in love and running away to 
be married. 

Such errors as these, and indeed all the 
foibles of human nature, are satirized by 
Japanese in caricatures, of which many 
specimens are given in M. Aimé Humbert’s 
profusely illustrated work.* They are not, 
however, executed with the clearness and 
precision which alone could render them 
effective in our eyes; and a very large pro- 
portion of them employ that most ancient 
and well-worn device of investing animals 
with the faculties of human beings. The 
best is one representing rats performing all 





* Japan and the Japanese. Illustrated. By Art 
Humuret. New York: 1874. 


|the labors of a rice warehouse. Rats, as 
M. Humbert remarks, are in Japan the 
most dreaded and determined thieves of the 
precious rice, The picture contains every 
feature of the scene—the cashier making 
his calculations with his bead calculator, 
the salesman turning over his books in or- 
der to show his customers how impossible 
it is for him to abate a single cash in the 
price, the shop-men carrying the bales, cool- 
ies bearing the straw bags of money at the 
ends of bamboos, porters tugging away at a 
sack just added to the stock, and a new cus- 
tomer saluting the merchant. The Japa- 
nese do not confine themselves to this kind 
of burlesque. They take pleasure in repre- 
senting a physician examining with exag- 
gerated gravity a patient’s tongue, or peer- 
ing into ailing eyes through enormous spec- 
tacles, while he lifts with extreme caution 
the corner of the eyelid. A quack sham- 
pooing a victim is another of their subjects. 
One picture represents a band of blind 
shampooers on their travels, who, in the 
midst of a ford, are disputing what direction 
they shall take when they reach the oppo- 
site bank. Begging friars, mishaps of fish- 
ermen, blind men leading the blind, jealous 
women, household dissensions, women ex- 
cessively dressed, furnish opportunities for 
the satirical pencil of the Japanese artists, 
who also publish series of comic pictures, 
as we do, upon such subjects as “Little 
Troubles in the Great World,” “The Fat 
Man’s Household,” “The Thin Man’s House- 
hold.” If these efforts of the Japanese cari- 
caturists do not often possess much power 
to amuse the outside world, they have ono 
qualification that entitles them to respect— 











they are almost always inno- 
cent and good-humored. Of 
all the Eastern peoples there 
is, perhaps, none among whom 
women are held in more es- 
teem, or have a larger share 
of comfort and enjoyment. 
The theory of their position, 
however, is the same as in 
China and India. They are 
happier in Japan only because 
the Japanese are among the 
most amiable and good-tem- 
pered of races. 

An attentive study of the 
Greek and Roman literatures 
furnishes many illustrations 
of the remark before made, 
that men who degrade wom- 
en deride them. Among the 
Greeks, who kept women in 
subjection and seclusion, and 
gave them no freedom of choice 
in matters of dearest concern 
to them, the foibles of the sex 
were treated very muchas they 
now are by the dissolute cari- 
saturists of Paris. Aristoph- 
anes’s mode of representing 
the women of Athens is emi- 
nently Gavarnian; and noth- 
ing was more natural than 
that an Aristophanes should 
come after an Anacreon. The 
lyric poet depicts women as 
objects of desire, superior in 
alluring charm even to wine, 
rosy wine; and Aristophanes 
delights to exhibit the wom- 
en’s apartment of an Athenian 
house as a riotous and sensualized harem. 
How many expressions of utter distrust and 
dislike of women occur in the Greek poets! 


ing. 


Paris, 1846. 


“For this, and only this, I'll trust a woman, 
That if you take life from her she will die; 
And, being dead, will come to life no more. 
In all things else I am an énfidel.” 


Thus Antiphanes, who died twenty-two 
hundred years before Gavarni was born. 
Menander justifies the gods for tormenting 
Prometheus, though his crime was only steal- 
ing a spark of fire. 

“But, oh, ye gods, how infinite the mischief! 


That little spark gave being to a woman, 
And let in a new race of plagues to curse us.” 


The well-known epigram of Palladas upon 
marriage expresses a thought which has 
been uttered by satirists in every form of 
which language is capable : 


“Tn marriage are two happy things allowed— 
A wife in wedding garb and in her shroud. 
Who, then, dares say that state can be accurst 
Where the last day's as happy as the first?” 


Many others will occur to the reader who 
is familiar with the lighter utterances of 
the ancients. But in Greece, as in China, 
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“Who was that gentleman that just went out?” 
“Why, didn’t he see you, after all? 
been waiting for you these two hours. 
But how warm you are, dear !"—Gavarni, Fourberies de Femmes, 


He called on business, and has 
He leaves town this even- 


| India, and Japan, and wherever else men 
and women have been joined in wedlock, 
there have been marriages in which hus- 
band and wife have lived on terms nobler 
than those contemplated by the law or de- 
|}manded by usage. Where could we find a 
juster view of the duties of husband and 
wife than in that passage of Xenophon’s 
dialogue on Economy, where Ischomachus 
tells Socrates how he had taken his young 
wife into his confidence, and come to a clear 
understanding with her as to the share each 
| should take in carrying on the household ? 
Goethe must have had this passage in his 
mind when he wrote the fine tribute to the 
dignity of housekeeping in Wilhelm Meister. 
Ischomachus had married a girl of fifteen, 
who came to him as wives in Greece usually 
same to their husbands—an absolute stran- 
ger tohim. He had to get acquainted with 
her after marriage, as indeed he says. “When 
we were well enough acquainted, and were 
so familiar that we began to converse freely 
with one another, I asked her why, she 
thought, I had taken her for my wife.” 
Much is revealed in that sentence. He 
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She. “‘ Now, understand me. 
to dinner. 


not got his stall at the theatre. 
no umbrella, come to dinner.” 
He. **But (you know we must think of every thi 
should rain to-morrow morning ?” 
She. ‘‘If it rains, he will get wet—that’s all. 
to have an umbrella, he won't have one. 
varni, Fourberies de Femmes, Paris, 1846. 


How silly 


tells her that, being married, they are now 
to have all things in common, and each 
should only strive to enhance the good of 
the household. She stares with wonder. 
Her mother had told her that her fortune 
would be wholly her husband’s, and all that 
she had to do was to live virtuously and so- 
berly. Ischomachus assents, but he pro- 
ceeds to show her that, in the nature of 
things, husband and wife must be equal co- 
operators, he getting the money, she ad- 
ministering it; he fighting the battle of life 
out-of-doors, she within the house. At great | 
length this model husband illustrates his 
point, and entirely in the spirit of the noble 
passage in Goethe. She catches the idea at 
length. “It will be of little avail,” she says, 
“my keeping at home unless you send such 
provisions as are necessary.” “ True,” he re- 
plies, “and of very little use my providing 
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To-morrow morning he will ask you 
If he has his umbrella with him, it will mean that he has 
In that case, don’t accept. If he has 


If I don’t want him 









omy, like that of the German 
poet, is, unhappily, only a dia- 
logue of fiction. It was mere- 
ly Xenophon’s conception of 
the manner in which a philos- 
opher of prodigious wisdom 
might deal with a girl of fif. 
teen whom he had married 
without having enjoyed the 
pleasure of a previous ac- 
quaintance with her. Dounbt- 
less there was here and there 
in ancient Greece a couple 
who succeeded in approxi- 
mating Xenophon’s ideal. 
Among the Romans women 
began to acquire those legal 
“rights” to which they owe 
whatever advance they have 
ever made toward a just 
equality with men. It was 
Roman law that lifted a wife 
from the condition of a cher- 
ished slave to a status some- 
thing higher than that of 
daughter. But there was still 
one fatal defect in her posi- 
tion—her husband could di- 
voree her, but she could not 
divorce him. Cicero, the flow- 
er of Roman culture, put away 
the wife of his youth after liv- 
ing with her thirty years, and 
no remonstrance on her part 
would have availed against 
his decision. But a Roman 
wife had rights. She could 
not be deprived of her prop- 
erty, and the law threw round 
her and her children a system 
of safeguards which gave her 
a position and an influence 


ng) suppose it 


you are!”—Ga- 


| not unlike those of the “lady of the house” 


at the present time. Instead of being se- 
cluded in a kind of harem, as among the 
Greeks, she came forward to receive her 
husband’s guests, shared some of their fes- 
tivities, governed the household, superin- 
tended the education of her children, and 


| enjoyéd her ample share of the honor which 


he inherited or won. ‘Where you are Caius, 
I am Caia,” she modestly said, as she enter- 
ed for the first time her husband’s abode. 
He Was paterfamilias, she materfamilias ; 
and the rooms assigned to her peculiar use 
were, as with us, the best in the house. 

To the Roman law women are infinitely 
indebted. Among the few hundreds of fam- 
ilies who did actually share the civilization 
of Cicero, the Plinys, and Marcus Aurelius, 
the position of a Roman matron was one of 
high dignity and influence, and accordingly 





would be if there were no one at home to 
take care of what I send; it would be pour- 
ing water into a sieve.” 

This fine presentation of household econ- 


the general tone of the best Roman litera- 
| ture toward woman is such as does honor to 
| both sexes. She was even instructed in that 


\literature. In such a family as that of Cic- 








wisi 








ero, the daughter would usually have the | 


same tutors as the son, and the wife of such 
a man would familiarly use her husband’s 
library. Juvenal, that peerless reviler of 
women, the Gavarni of poets, deplores the 
fact: 
“But of all plagues the greatest is untold— 

The book-learned wife in Greek and Latin bold; 

The critic dame who at her table sits, 

Homer and Virgil quotes, and weighs their wits, 

And pities Dido’s agonizing fits. 

She has so far the ascendant of the board, 

The prating pedant puts not in one word; 

The man of law is nonplused in his suit; 

Nay, every other female tongue is mute.” 


The whole of this Sixth Satire of Juvenal, | 


in which the Gavarnian literature of all na- 


tions was anticipated and exhausted, is a} 


tribute to the social importance of woman 
in Rome. No Greek would have deemed 
woman worthy of so elaborate an effort. 
And as in Athens, Anacreon, the poet of 


sensual love, was naturally followed by Ar- | 
istophanes, a satirist of women, so, in Rome, 


Ovid’s Art of Love preceded and will for- 
ever explain Juvenal’s Sixth Satire. All 


illustrates the truth that sensualized men | 


naturally undervalue and laugh at women. 


In all probability Juvenal’s satire was a} 


caricature as gross and groundless as the 
pictures of Gavarni. The instinct of the 
satirist is first to select for treatment the 
exceptional instance of folly, and then to 
exaggerate that exceptional instance to the 
uttermost. Unhappily many readers are 





‘Madame, your cousin Betty wishes to know if you can receive her.” 
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only too much inclined to accept this ex- 
aggerated exception as if it were a repre- 
sentative fact. There is a passage in Ter- 
| ence in which he expresses the feeling of 
most men who have been plagued, justly or 
unjustly, by a woman: 


“ Not one but has the sex so strong within her, 
She differs nothing from the rest. Step-mothers 
All hate their step-daughters, and every wife 
Studies alike to contradict her husband, 

The same perverseness running through them all.” 


The acute reader, on turning to the play 
of the Mother-in-Law, from which these lines 
| are taken, will not be surprised to learn that 
the women in the comedy are in the right, 
and the men grossly in fault. 

The literature of the Middle Ages tells the 

same story. The popular tales of that peri- 

od exhibit women as equally seductive and 
| malevolent, silly, vain, not to be trusted, 
enchanting to the lover, a torment to the 
husband. Caricatures of women and their 
extravagances in costume and behavior oc- 
| cur in manuscripts as old as the year 1150 
A.D., and those extravagances may serve to 
console men of the present time by their 
enormity. Many specimens could be given, 
but they are generally too formless or ex- 
travagant to be interesting. There are also 
many rude pictures from those centuries 
which aimed to satirize the more active foi- 
bles of the sex. One of these exhibits a 
wife belaboring her husband with a broom, 
| another pounding hers with a ladle, anoth- 
er with a more terrible instru- 
ment, her withering tongue, 
and another with the surest 
weapon in all the female ar- 
mory—tears. In the Rouen 
Cathedral there are a pair of 
carvings, one representing a 
fierce struggle between hus- 
band and wife for the posses- 
sion of a garment the wearing 
of which is supposed to be a 
sign of mastery, and the other 
exhibiting the victorious wife 
in the act of putting that gar- 
ment on. On the portal of a 
church at Ploérmel, in France, 
there is a well-cut representa- 
tion of a young girl leading 
an elderly man by the nose. 
More violent contests are fre- 
quently portrayed, even fierce 
battles with bellows and pok- 
ers, stirring incidents in the 
“eternal war between man 
and woman.” 

The gentle German priest 
who wrote the moral ditties 
of the Ship of Fools ought not 
to have known much of the 
tribulations of husbands,, but 


“Impossible! Tell her that to-day I receive."—Les Tribulations de in his poem on the “Wrath 
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A SCENE OF CONJUGAL LIFE.—DAUMIER, PARIS, 1846. 


en,” he becomes a kind of frantic Caudle, 
and lays about him with remarkable vigor. 
He calls upon the “ Kinge most glorious of 
heaven and erth” to deliver mankind from 
the venomous and cruel tongues of froward 
women. One chiding woman, he observes, 
“maketh greater yell than a hundred mag- 
pies in one cage ;” and let her husband do 
what he will, he can not quiet her till “she 
hath chid her fill.” No beast on earth is so 
capable of furious hate—not the bear, nor 
the wolf, nor the lion, nor the lioness; no, 
nor the cruel tigress robbed of her whelps, 
rushing wildly about, tearing and gnawing 
stock and tree. 

‘A wrathfull woman is yet more mad than she. 

Cruell Medea doth us example shewe 

Of woman’s furour, great wrath and cruelty; 

Which her owne children dyd all to pecis hewe.” 

This poet, usually so moderate and mild 
in his satire of human folly, is transported 
with rage in contemplating the faults of 
women, and holds them up to the abhor- 
rence of his readers. A woman, he remarks, 
can wallow in wicked delights, and then, 
giving her mouth a hurried wipe, come forward 
with tranquil mind and an air of child-like 
innocence, sweetly protesting that she has 
done nothing wrong. The most virulent 
woman-hater that was ever jilted or reject- 
ed could not go beyond the bachelor priest 
who penned this infuriate diatribe upon the 
SOX. 

Nor was Erasmus’s estimate of women 
more favorable than Brandt’s, though he 
expresses it more lightly and gayly, as his 
manner was. And curious it is to note that 
the foibles which he selects for animadver- 
sion are precisely those which form the sta- 
ple of satire against women at the present 
time. In one of his Colloquies he describes 





the “Assembly of Women, or the Female 
Parliament,” and reports at length the 
speech of one of the principal members, 
the wise Cornelia. This eloquent lady 
heartily berates the wives of tradesmen 
for presuming to copy the fashions of 
the rich and noble. Would any one 
believe that the following sentences 
were written nearly four hundred years 
ago? 

“Tis almost impossible by the out- 
side,” says Cornelia to her parliament 
of fine ladies, “to know a duchess from 
a kitchen wench. All the ancient 
bounds of modesty have been so im- 
pudently transgressed that every one 
wears what apparel seems best in her 
own eyes. At church and at the play- 
house, in city and country, you may 
see a thousand women of indifferent if 
not sordid extraction swaggering it 
abroad in silks and velvets, in damask 
and brocard, in gold and silver, in er- 
mines and sable tippets, while their 
husbands perhaps are stitching Grub 

Street pamphlets or cobbling shoes at home, 
Their fingers are loaded with diamonds and 
rubies, for Turkey stones are nowadays de- 
spised even by chimney-sweepers’ wives. It 
was thought enough for your ordinary wom- 
en in the last age that they were allowed 
the mighty privilege to wear a silk girdle, 
and to set off the borders of their woolen 
petticoats with an edging of silk. But now 
—and I can hardly forbear weeping at the 
thoughts of it—this worshipful custom is 
quite out-of-doors. If your tallow-chandlers’, 
vintners’, and other tradesmen’s wives tlaunt 
it in a chariot and four, what shall your mar- 
chionesses or countesses do, I wonder? And 
if a country squire’s spouse will have a train 
after her full fifteen ells long, pray what shift 
must a princess make to distinguish herself? 
What makes this ten times worse than oth- 
erwise it would be, we are never constant 
to one dress, but are as fickle and uncertain 
as weathercocks—or the men that preach 
under them. Formerly our head tire was 
stretched out upon wires and mounted upon 
barbers’ poles, women of condition thinking 
to distinguish themselves from the ordinary 
sort by this dress. Nay, to make the differ- 
ence still more visible, they wore caps of er- 
mine powdered. But they were mistaken 
in their politics, for the cits soon got them. 
Then they trumpt up another mode, and 
black quoiss came into play. But the ladies 
within Ludgate not only aped them in this 
fashion, but added thereto a gold embroid- 
ery and jewels. Formerly the court dames 
took a great deal of pains in combing up 
their hair from their foreheads and temples 
to make a tower; but they were soon weary 
of that, for it was not long before this fash- 
ion too was got into Cheapside. After this 
they let their hair fall loose about their 























foreheads; but the city gossips soon follow- 
ed them in that.” 


And this game, we may add, has been | 


kept up from that day to this; nor does 
either party yet show any inclination to re- 
tire from the contest. 

The ill opinion entertained of women by 
men during those ages of darkness and su- 
perstition found expression in laws as well 


as in literature. The age of chivalry! In- | 


vestigators who have studied that vaunted 
period in the court records and law-books 


tell us that respect for women is a thing of | 


which those records show no trace. In the 
age of chivalry the widow and the father- 
less were regarded by lords, knights, and 
“parsons” as legitimate objects of plunder ; 
and woe to the widow who prosecuted the 
murderers of her husband or the ravagers 
of her estate! The homage which the law 
paid to women consisted in burning them 
alive for offenses which brought upon men 
the painless death of hanging. We moderns 
read with puzzled incredulity such a story 
as that of Godiva, doubtful if so vast an 
outrage could ever have been committed 
in a community not entirely savage. Let 
the reader immerse himself for only a few 
months in the material of which the history 


of the Middle Ages must be composed, if it | 


shall ever be truly written, and the tale of 
Godiva will seem credible and natural. She 
was her lord’s chattel; and probably the 
people of her day who heard the story com- 
mended him for lightening the burdens of 
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| Coventry on such easy terms, and saw no 
great hardship in the task assigned to her, 
People read with surprise of Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s antipathy to the poems and novels 
| of Sir Walter Scott. He objected to them 
| because they gave a view of the past ages 
utterly at variance with the truth as re- 
vealed in the authentic records, which he 
had studied from his youth up. 
Coming down to recent times, we still 
find the current anecdote and proverb in 
all lands bearing hardly upon the sex. A 
few kindly and appreciative sayings pass 
current in Scotland; and the literatures of 
Germany, England, and the United States 
teem with the noblest and tenderest hom- 
age to the excellence of women. But most 
| of these belong to the literature of this cen- 
| tury, and bear the names of men who may 
| be said to have created the moral feeling of 
| the present moment. It is interesting to 
| notice that in one of our latest and best dic- 
tionaries of quotation, that of Mr. M. M. 
Ballou, of Boston, there are one hundred and 
eleven short passages relating to women, of 
| which only one is dishonorable to them, 
j and that dates back a century and a half, 
| to the haleyon day of the British libertine— 
| « Every woman is at heart a rake.—Pope.” 
So thought all the dissolute men of Pope’s 
| circle, as we know from their conversation 
|and letters. Sothought the Due de Roche- 
| foucauld, who said, “‘ There are few virtuous 
women who are not weary of their profes- 
| sion ;” and “ Most virtuous women, like con- 


| 





“* My dear Baron, I am in the most pressing need 


“No. In the circumstances it is better not. It will prove to the Baron that, for the moment, you really 


of five hundred franc!’ Must I put an s to franc?” 


are destitute of every thing—even of orthography.”—Ed. de Beawmont, Paris, 1860. 
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**Where are the diamonds exhibited ?” 


“‘T haven’t the least idea; but I let myself be guided by my wife. 
Women get at such things by instinct.”"—Champfleury, Paris, 1868, 


cealed treasures, are secure because nobody 
seeks after them.” So thought Chesterfield, 
who told his hopeful son that he could never 
go wrong in flattering a woman, for women 
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were foolish and frail without exception: | 


““T never knew one in my life who had good 


sense, or who reasoned and acted conse- | 


quentially for four-and-twenty hours to- 
gether.” 
lived as men of fashion then lived. “If I 
dwelt in a hospital,” said Dr. Franklin once, 


eased.” 
But a man need not be a fine gentleman 


And so must think every man who | 


woman of gold.” “A woman con- 
ceals what she knows not.” “As 
great a pity to see a woman weep 
as to see a goose go barefoot.” “A 
woman’s mind and winter’s wind 
change oft.” “There is no mis- 
chief in the world done but a 
woman is always one.” “Com- 
mend a wedded life, but keep 
thyself a bachelor.” “Where 
there are women and geese, there 
wants no noise.” “Neither wom- 
en nor linen by candle - light.” 
“Glasses and lasses are brittle 
ware.” “Two daughters and a 
back-door are three thieves.” 
“Women commend a modest 
man, but like him not.” “Wom- 
en in mischief are wiser than 
men.” “Women laugh when 
they can and weep when they 
will.” “Women, priests, and 
poultry never have enough.” 
Among the few broadsides of 
Elizabeth’s reign preserved in 
the British Museum there is 


|one which is conceived in perfect harmo- 
| ny with these proverbs. 


It presents eight 
scenes, in all of which women figure disad- 
vantageously. There is a child-bed scene, 
in which the mother lies in state, most pre- 
posterously dressed and adorned, while a 
dozen other women are idling and gossip- 
ing about the room. Women are exhibited 
also at the market, at the bake-house, at 
the ale-house, at the river washing clothes, 


| at church, at the bath, at the public well; 
“T might come to think all mankind dis- | 


nor a roué to think ill of womankind. He | 


needs only to be commonplace; and hence 
it is that the homely proverbs of all time 
bear so hardly upon women. The native 


might guess from Sancho Panza’s exhaust- | 
less repertory, and most of those homely | 
disparaging sentences concerning women | 
that pass current in all lands appear to | 


have originated there. 
left unsaid upon women’s foibles, Italy has 
supplied. Most of the following proverbs 
are traceable to one of the two peninsulas 
of Southern Europe: “ He that takes an eel 
by the tail or a woman by her word may 
say he holds nothing.” “There is one bad 
wife in Spain, and every man thinks he has 
her.” “He that loses his wife and a far- 
thing hath great loss of his farthing.” “If 
the mother had never been in the oven, she 
would not have looked for her daughter 
there.” “He that marries a widow and 
three children marries four thieves.” “He 
that tells his wife news is but newly mar- 
ried.” “A dead wife’s the best goods in a 
man’s house.” “A man of straw is worth a 


What Spain has | 





but always chattering, gossiping, idling, un- 
less they are fighting or flirting. Another 
saricature in the same collection, dated 1620, 
the year of the Mayflower and Plymouth Rock, 
contains seven scenes illustrative of the lines 
following: 


: Pen ee ; oe , I day, 
land of the modern proverb is Spain, as we | eS eee epee & Wenatay 


If she will not be good upon a Twesday, 

Lett him go to y® wood upon a Wensday, 

And cutt him a cudgell upon the Thursday, 

And pay her soundly upon a Fryday; 

And she mend not, y® divil take her a Saterday, 
That he may eat his meat in peace on the Sunday.” 


To complete the record of man’s ridicule 
of the sex to which he owes his happiness, 
I add the pictures given in this number, 
which bring that record down to date. 
They tell their own story. The innocent 
fun of English Oruikshank and Leech con- 
trasts agreeably with the subtle depravity 
indicated by some of the French caricatur- 
ists, particularly by Gavarni, who surpasses 
all men in the art of exaggerating the ad- 
dress of the class of women who regard men 
in the light of prey. The point of Gavar- 
ni’s satire usually lies in the words printed 
underneath his pictures, and the pictures 
generally consist of the two figures who ut- 
ter those words. But the expression which 
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he contrives to impart to his figures and 
faces by a few apparently careless lines is 
truly wonderful, and it can scarcely be trans- 
ferred to another surface. He excels in the 
expression of a figure with the face turned 
away, the whole effect being given by the 
outline of the head three-quarters averted. 
There is one picture of his, given in the 
present number, of a woman and her lover, 
he sitting in a chair reading with his hat on, 
indicating the extreme of familiarity, she 


standing at the window sewing, and keep- | 


ing an eye on the pavement below. “ He’s 
coming!” she says; “take off your hat.” In 
the attitude of the woman there is a min- 
gled effect of tranquillity and vigilance that 
is truly remarkable. In all the range of 
caricature it would be difficult to find a 
better specimen of the art than this, or a 
worse. Only a man who had been steeped 
in vice could have imagined such an inci- 
dent. The reader may be curious to see a 
few more of these fourberies de femmes, as 
evolved from the brain of the dissolute Ga- 
varni. It is almost impossible to transfer 
the work of his pencil, but here are a few 
of his verbal elucidations: 

Under a picture of a father and daughter 
walking arm in arm: “ How did you know, 
papa, that I loved M. Léon?” “ Because 
you always spoke of M. Paul.” 

Two young ladies in confidential conver- 
sation: “ When I think that M. Coquardeau 
is going to be my husband, I feel sorry for 
Alexander.” “ And I for Coquardeau.” 

Two married ladies in conversation: “ Yes, 
my dear, my husband has been guilty of 
bringing that creature into my house be- 
fore my very eyes, when he knows that_the 
only man I love in the world is two hun- 
dred leagues from here.” “Men are con- 
temptible” (laches). 

Husband writing a note, and his wife 
standing behind him: 

“My pear Str,—Caroline begs me to remind you of 
a certain duet, of which she is extravagantly fond, and 
which you promised to give her. Pray be so good as 
to dine with her to-day, and bring your music with 
you. For my part, I shall be deprived of the pleasure 
of hearing you, for I have an engagement at Versailles. 
Pity me, my dear Sir, and believe me always your af- 
fectionate, CoquaRDEAv.” 

A young man in wild excitement reading 
a letter: 


“On receipt of this, mount, fly, overtake in the Av- 
enue de Neuilly a yellow cab, the steps down, gray 
horse, old coachman, 108, one lantern lighted! Follow 
it. It will stop at the side door of a house at Sablon- 
ville. A man and a woman will get ont. That man— 
he was my lover! And that woman—she is yours !” 


Lady fainting, and a man in consterna- 
tion supporting her head: “Clara, Clara! 
dearest, look up! Don’t! Clara, I say! 
You don’t know any nice young man! I am 
an ass, with my stupid jealousy. And you 
shall have your velvet shawl. Come, Clara! 
Now then, Clara, please !” 





Lady dropping two letters into the Post- 
office. First letter: 

“My kinp Amép&r,—This evening, toward eight, at 
the Red Ball. Mind, now, and don’t keep waiting your 

“CLaBa.” 
Second letter: 

“My Henry,—Well-beloved, judge of my despair—I 
have a sore throat that is simply frightful. It will be 
impossible for me to go out this evening. They even 
talk of applying twenty leeches, Pity a great deal, 
and love always, your Ciara.” 

In these numberless satires upon women, 
executed by pen and pencil, there is a cer- 
tain portion of truth, for, indeed, a woman 
powerfully organized and fully developed, 
but without mental culture and devoid of 
the sentiment of duty, can be a creature 
most terrific. If the possession of wealth 
exempts her from labor, there are four ways 
in which she can appease the ennui of a 
barren mind and a torpid conscience. One 
is deep play, which was, until within seven- 
ty years, the resource chiefly relied upon by 
women of fashion for killing the hours be- 
tween dinner and bed; one is social display, 
or the struggle for the leadership of a circle, 


|an ambition perhaps more pernicious than 


gambling; another is intrigues of love, no 
longer permitted in the more advanced coun- 
tries, but formerly an important element in 
fashionable life every where; finally, there 
is the resource of excessive and ceaseless 
devotion, the daily mass, the weekly con- 
fession, frequent and severe fasting, abject 
slavery to the ritual. 

Of all these, the one last named is prob- 
ably the most injurious, since it tends to 


| bring virtue itself into contempt, and repels 
'the young from all serious and elevated 


modes of living. Accordingly, in studying 
the historic families of Europe, we frequent- 
ly find that the devotee and the debauchee 


_alternate, each producing the other, both 


being expressions of the same moral and 
mental defect. But whether a mindless 
woman gambles, dresses, flirts, or fasts, she 
is a being who furnishes the satirist with 
legitimate material. 

Equal rights, equal education, equal 
chances of an independent career — when 


| women have enjoyed these for so much as a 


single century in any country, the foibles at 


| which men have laughed for so many ages 


will probably no longer be remarked, for 
they are either the follies of ignorance or 
the vices resulting from a previous condi- 
tion of servitude. Nor will men of right 
feeling ever regard women with the cold 
critical eye of a Chesterfield or a Rochefou- 
eauld, but rather with something of the 
exalted sentiment which caused old Homer, 
whenever he had occasion to speak of a 
mother, to prefix an adjective usually ap- 
plicable to goddesses and queens, which we 
can translate best, perhaps, by our English 
word august. 
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\ OOSEHEAD LAKE lies in the heart 
r I of Maine, and in the depths of its wil- 
derness. It is thirty-six miles from Dexter, 
the terminus of the branch railroad which 
connects with the Maine Central, and is 
reached by excellent stages through a coun- 
try which rolls up wild mountains as you 
proceed. The first glimpse of the lake at 
the end of a weary day is a point of great 
interest. If the day is bright and the sunset 
clear, the view is very fine. Squaw Mount- 
ain stands up like 
a wall of defense 
upon the west ; the 
clear bright blue 
above contrasts 
finely with darker 
blue below; the 
lake is gemmed 
with numerous 
small wooded isl- 
ands, while mount- 
ains shut in the 
view to the front 
and right and left, 
and the pioneer 
village of Green- 
ville—a hundred 
and twenty - five 
heuses, with ho- 
tels, stores, post- 
office, and meet- 
ing-house—lies at 





MOOSEHEAD LAKE. 


| your feet, the limit of civilization in North- 

western Maine. Beyond this point there are 
| not more than a dozen houses on the lake; 
| nothing between you and the St. Lawrence 
| but “the howling wilderness.” 

It is a decidedly fresh sensation to be 
thus speedily, like Nebuchadnezzar, “turned 
out to feed.” You can satisfy the demands 
of hunger with the excellent mutton, the 
fresh broiled trout, the good bread, to be 
found at any of the hotels—plain but hon- 
est fare; you can have a comfortable bed 
to sleep in—any thing from spruce boughs 
to feathers; but the entertainment of the 
inner man can no longer be gained from the 
newspaper, the club, the evening gossip. 
You have the lake, the woods, the mount- 
ains, the fresh air, and you can do what 
you please. All these thoughts rush in 
upon you as the stage lands you at the 
Eveleth House, its fat landlord the unmis- 
takable sign of generous hospitality, and 
you stretch your limbs and walk about. 
Should you go to the other side of the little 
hamlet, and shake off the dust at the Lake 
House, you will remark, as you enter the 
office, the huge fire-place, which belongs to 
the backwoods inn by right, and the con- 
venient arrangements for story-telling and 
loafing, without which the tavern would 
not be complete. These country hotels have 
a flavor of their own; and in spring-time, 
when the river men are discharged from 
the drive, the bar-rooms furnish pictures of 
humanity at its roughest and worst. 

The Lady of the Lake, with steam up, is 
waiting at the wharf for the passengers to 
|Mount Kineo, twenty miles distant; and 
the trip up the lake in the shadows of the 
| evening is a delightful contrast to the toil- 
some stage journey. Moosehead Lake is 

































MOOSEHEAD LAKE, 





forty miles long, and twenty 
miles broad from Spencer Bay 
to the outlet of the Kenne- 
bee River. Its usual width is 
from five to ten miles. It is 
hemmed in by mountains on 
every side, wooded to the sum- 
mit, with an occasional crag 
or scaur cropping out of the 
abundant foliage. The little 
steamer knows well her course 
among the numerous islands 
which sparkle and glow in 
the sunlight. A magnificent 
panorama of mountain scen- 
ery unfolds itself as you pro- 
ceed. Squaw Mountain looms 
up grandly to the westward, 
while far in the north one of 
the Spencer Twins, next to 
Katahdin in height, displays 
its blue peak. Macfarlane 
Farm, the only gentleman’s 
residence at the lake, gleams 
out of the forest to the right, 
and Burnt Jacket lifts up his 
sugar-loaf head just beyond. 
The Lily Bay range reaches 
out into the dim distance still 
further to the right, subdued 
into lovely outlines in the 
waning light, while Mount 
Kineo, the guardian of the 
lake, lies concealed behind 
the wooded islands in front. 
The steamer pushes on be- 
tween Deer and Sugar isl- 
ands at twelve miles an hour. The deck | | plainly visible to the east, fifteen miles dis- 
is covered with passengers, many of w hom | tant. The shadows of night are now in- 
see this wilderness for the first time; and | creasing and thickening. 

the ladies, as is their privilege, grow ox Behind us the mountains and islands 
thusiastic over the scene. Now the lake | have shut in the lake, and before us the 
opens out into a sea, and you have reached | forest comes down to the water’s edge, as if 
its widest part. Away forty miles to the | to resist our advance. Islands separate, 
east the seamed and hoary side of Katahdin | however, and the seemingly near shores re- 
comes in sight, unlike any thing else in the | cede as we proceed ; and finally, behind an 
range of the eye. The Spencer Twins are | island which appeared to be a part of the 
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YOUNG LADY IN A GANOK, PADDLED BY 


main-land, Mount Kineo raises up its bold 
cliff, black as night in the increasing dark- 
ness. 


The mountains are lost in the darkness. 


The artist shivers in his overcoat, and walks | 


the deck to keep warm. The boys are en- 


tertaining the ladies with their gay man- 
ners and youthful wit; and all hands are 
thinking of supper and a comfortable bed 
at Mount Kineo. 

The arrival of the evening steamer at the 
hotel is always the great event of the day. | 


She brings the mail and the guests, two im- 
portant items of life in the wilderness. Ev- 


ery one turns out to greet her, the guests, | 


the guides, the sportsmen ; and even Rasp- 
berry the porter and his friend the donkey 
(both responsible for the baggage) manifest 
delight. The great interest centres in the 
distribution of the mail, and when the house 
has its complement of one hundred and fifty 
guests, each eager for a letter or paper to 


connect himself with the outside world— | 
when ladies in their silks, and sportsmen | 
in their red shirts, and the guides in their | 


rough rig, all crowd into the bar-room, or, 
more properly, office, the usual loating-place 
of the guides and smoking-room of guests, 
and the letters and papers are passed from 
hand to hand over the heads of the crowd 
to their rightful owners, the excitement is 
genuine and intense. The busy waiters be- 
come interested, and those who never wrote 
a letter, and could not read one, participate 
in the universal joy. Curious is the lug- 
gage. Some few ladies have the great 
trunks, as if dresses could show off to ad- 
vantage in canoes and sail-boats and in 
climbing Mount Kineo; but most persons 
of either sex bring but little baggage, one 
suit for roughing it and another for society 
and the many needs of fishing and hnunt- 
ing. 
There is no choice. The only rival is a log- 
cabin six miles distant, and the gentlemanly 


The Kineo House, a mere speck at its | 
base, is now the single point of interest. | 


The hotel has to take all who come. | 





A GUIDE, 


superintendent at Mount Kineo has never 
yet been known to refuse food and shelter 
to his guests. Many parties come prepared 
for camping out at once, and pitch their 
| tents on the night of their arrival, using the 
hotel as a post-office and base of supplies ; 
others live at the house, and go out each 
day with guides, who furnish canoes and 
equipments. Old habitués of Moosehead 
sometimes dispense with guides, but new- 
comers can see but little of the enjoyable 
side of the lake without them. 

The great question on the morning after 
arrival is what to do. People have heard 
of Moosehead as a watering-place, and have 
come in order to be able to say that they 
have exhausted the pleasures of the lake. 
They don’t fish or shoot; they can play bill- 
jiards any where, and they pace up and 
down the piazzas after breakfast, anxious- 
ly studying the possibilities of enjoyment. 
|The attempts of the average American at 
personal pleasure have often been dwelt 
upon. He makes hard work of it, and re- 
turns to his routine intensely satisfied with 
what God has given him. Here the variety 
is limited. There is no stable. You can 
| walk, you can run, you can row, you can 
| fish, you can climb the mountain, you can 
|lie down and go to sleep, you can take a 
| steamer and ride up and down the lake, but 
| your real pleasure must come from yourself. 
| Thus the prospect is not bright to the man 
|or woman who has come to be entertained : 
you just have to take care of yourself, and 
make the best of it. At such a place wom- 
en are like a flock of sheep—one does what 
the others do—and unattached women are 
in a miserable plight. The lone female is 
here lonely indeed. She can’t fish, because it 
is not the respectable thing to do. Being 
paddled about in a canoe by a guide hasn’t 
any romance, and the same may be said of 
mountain-climbing or any thing else ; but 
when young men bring their sisters, hus- 
bands their wives, and papas their dangh- 











ters, it is a different thing, and the parties 
which are made up for a day’s excursion in 
canoes to different points on the lake are 


charming and delightful. Bright women are | 


interesting any where; and when people are 
thrown so much upon their own resources 
for enjoyment as they are here, their pres- 
ence in these rambles into the forest, or in 
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the recounting of the day’s adventures at | 


the hotel in the evening, makes the hours 
pass merrily by. 

The guests at Mount Kineo are generally 
agreeable and well-educated people, those 
whom it is a pleasure to know, and when 
you have staid long enough to get acquaint- 
ed, nothing can be more entertaining than 
the social enjoyments which mingle with 
the out-door sports. Your fisherman may 


be silent all day while casting his fly, but | 


A FLY-FISHER. 


not so when he has laid his day’s sport | 


triumphantly upon the piazza, the envy of 
unlucky fishermen, and eaten his supper. 
The walks in the twilight upon the piazzas, 
the groups of friends clustered here and 
there, the peals of laughter from the adjoin- 
ing rooms, the universal stir and movement 
of the place, the free intercourse of the 
guides with the sportsmen, the admitted 
privilege of any body speaking to any body 
if he chooses to, the chattering at every 
available point, make a joyous life whose 
like can hardly elsewhere be found. It 
looked dismal at first to interest one’s self 
in this lonely spot of the creation, with 
mountains and forests as your companions, 
but each day it is less so; the place grows 
upon you; the common feeling is, “It is un- 
like any place I’ve been in before ;” you eat 


more and more heartily as the days go on, | 


and grow healthier and jollier; and the 
great world goes on without you, and you 


don’t care if it does. It is impossible to 
bring your cares up here into the wilder- 
ness. Old men find that they can be young 
again, and young men have the spice and 
fun of recreation without dissipation. And 
so it happens that the people who have the 
capacity of enjoying themselves in close 
intercourse with nature come to Moosehead 
again and again, and those who have to be 
entertained come but once. The company 
is choice and of the best. In fact, the per- 
sons who love the woods, who are patient 
to fish and hunt, who feel that they are in 
their element when they are out-of-doors, 
who take to the woods as ducks take to wa- 
ter, are generally delightful company. They 
have something in reserve to talk about; 
you can’t read them through like a newspa- 
per at a sitting; they come direct from the 
original stock of mankind. It would have 
| been to build a fool’s castle to erect a hotel 


THE CAMPER-OUT. 
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NATURE AND ART IN FISHING. 


in the centre of Moosehead Lake for any 
other class of people. Mr. Cheney, of Bos- 
ton, the proprietor of Mount Kineo House, 
saw farther into the millstone than the 
backwoods Yankee when he anticipated the 
interest of artists and doctors and lawyers 
and ministers and hard-worked people gen- 
erally in coming up here to breathe fresh air 
and catch fish and enjoy themselves. His 
foresight has already been well rewarded, 
and made him the recipient of thanks from 
a numerous and growing household. 

There is a great difference in sportsmen. 
Your city-bred man comes with any number 
of flies, with patent rod, with all the latest 
improvements. He dresses in corduroy and 
flannel, twines his extra flies around his 
hat-band, and tucks his trowsers into his 
huge boot legs with the significant air of 
knowing what he is about. Quite another 
man is the genuine fisherman, whether from 
the city or living at the lake. He indulges 
in no superfluities, don’t talk, goes straight 
for game. He has the best guides, the best 
canoes, the best fishing ground. - Generous 
as he may be in all things else, he is always 
selfish in his fishing. He can not endure a 
rival. Most of the guides understand all 
that can be known about fishing. It is one 
of the strong points in their profession. 
They invest but little in novelties. They 
are not confined to the fly. A stick, a hook, 
a worm, make their equipment, and you can 
always count on their success. Many a 
minister, apostolic with his rod if not in his 
commission, and many a lawyer have the 
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same tact in catching 
trout. They know how 
to do it. They can no 
more impart the skill 
to others than you 
can make the divin- 
ing-rod work in unfit- 
ting hands. The birch 
skiffs shoot out from 
the Kineo pier at 9 a.m. 
or earlier, often wives 
and daughters accom- 
panying the fishermen, 
and go to the famous 
fishing pools, returning 
at night with the brill- 
iantly spotted game, 
which is served for 
breakfast the next 
morning. The guides 
have wonderful skill in 
handling these birches 
in quick water and 
amidst heavy seas. 
They are Yankees, In- 
dians, and half-breeds, 
intelligent, thoroughly 
wide awake and in- 
teresting in all that 
relates to backwoods 
life, and capable of story-telling to any 
extent. The Day-Dream takes parties to 
all points on the lake for fishing or pleas- 
ure—to the Outlet, to Lily Bay, to the So- 
catean Stream, to the Northeast or North- 
west Carry, to Spencer Stream, and to the 
North Bay, the east side of Kineo Cliff. 
A whale-boat with a steam-engine in it, a 
gem of a steamer, the factotum at Mount 
Kineo, it works night and day during the 
height of the season, and brings the distant 
nooks and points of interest within easy 
reach for the day’s sport. Guides and fish- 
ermen rapidly assimilate in appearance as 
the days go on, till you can hardly tell the 








“SOMETHING THAT DOES NOT RISE AT A ‘FLY.’” 
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MOOSEHEAD LAKE. 





bronzed faces one from the other, and are |at maturity. The little streams are alive 
forced to confess the truth of the saying | with the tiny trout darting to and fro in 
that dress makes the man—certainly makes | schools in the shimmering light. The fish 
the distinction which we too often ascribe | have their haunts, with which all the good 
to birth or fortune. guides are familiar. They often follow the 

The fishing itself is hardly what it used | log booms in the spring, and have their holes 
to be when the lake was overfull of speckled | as in the meadow streams. The fly is used 
trout. It now requires more skill. The | at all seasons, though September is the best 
trout do not rise so readily to the fly, and| month. Deep-water fishing is best in June, 
yet the sport is not lessened; they are still July, and early in August. Bait fishing is 
abundant—if you can catch them. They | best from April to June. White-fish and 
spawn in the brooks which feed the lake. | lake trout are caught in large quantities 
Spencer Stream is a famous spawning bed. | through the ice in the winter. Buoy fish- 
It is filled with little mounds or heaps of | ing is common all through the summer. Fa- 
gravel stones made by the trout, which carry | mous stories are told of the lakers or togue. 
the pebbles in their mouths, and place them | The largest specimen yet taken weighed 
in regular order over their spawn with their | twenty-seven pounds. 
tails. The survival of the fittest is the law | itive that he had seen several uncaught 
in the realm of fishes as well as in the con-| which ought to weigh a hundred apiece. 
test of races. The male trout protects the fe- | These lakers are the monsters of the deep, 
male, while spawning, from the roaches and | and prefer to live on their own race—can- 
red-fins, which seek to destroy the spawn, | nibals in fact and cannibals in appearance. 
and these mounds are the castles of defense | The speckled trout are the best to eat, and 
which the trout erect for this purpose. Even | the most gamy to catch. We went to one 
with this protection, it is estimated that not | of these trout holes for a day’s good fishing. 
more than one trout in one thousand arrives | The fun began almost before we were ready 


Our guide was pos- 





INSPECTION OF A DAY'S FISHING. 
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VIEW FROM MOUNT KINEO. 


for it. 


hole, a dozen yards from a ledge of rock, and 


were putting our lines in order, when we 
found that the bait in a luckless moment 
had been thrown overboard, and we had 


We baited our hooks with this, and I sank 
my line to try the depth, when, lo! I dis- 
covered that we were in a school of trout, 
and pulling up my line, which was evidently 
troubled at the other end, I drew in a mon- 
ster speckled trout weighing five pounds. 
It was something like inspiration to see him 
darting up through clear water, and to swing 
him, not with the calmest feeling, into the 
boat. Didn’t the lines go down then in a 
hurry! We fishedin earnest. Presently the 
youngster in the bow drew in a bright shin- 
ing companion, and laid him down beside 
the champion. Then came another, then 
another—a pause—then, quick as a flash, 
another; and so we went on baiting the 
hook and pulling in the fish, not minding a 
shower which came up and drifted our boat 
with the strong tide in upon the rocks, but 
pushing out again and taking in the bound- 
less enjoyment of a day’s good fishing. That 
night we broiled trout on spits, perforated 
with bits of pork to season the meat, and 
sat upon the logs on shore, a piece of hard- 
tack in one hand and a piece of trout in the 
other, with a tin dish of tea on the sand, 
talking over the adventures of the day, 
about as hungry and happy a company of 
mortals as you could find in a day’s ride. 


We had drifted our boat over the ! 





The boys were just bubbling over with their 
new adventures. The guide himself owned 
that we had met with unusually good luck 
for the season, and the two fathers of the 


| expedition counted noses that night with 
nothing to supply its place but salt pork. | 


more than usual satisfaction. 

Mount Kineo is a cliff of flint 789 feet 
above the surface of the lake, and on two 
sides presenting a perpendicular surface of 
dark brown and blackened weather-beaten 
rock. Around in the North Bay the front 
is especially bold. It would seem as if some 
convulsion of nature had thrown up this 
cliff from the abyss beneath, which is found 
by actual measurement to be as deep as the 
frowning battlement is high. The ascent 
of Mount Kineo is from the western slope. 
The fog was just lifting as we reached the 
peak. The scene was beautiful beyond de- 
scription. The changing sky; the dim out- 
lines of distant mountains; the sloping sides 
of nearer hills wooded to the top; the full 
wildness of continuous forest, broken only 
by two or three habitations within the 
whole reach of the eye; the lake north- 
ward ending in a forest desolation, with 
tall trunks here and there marking the wil- 
derness; the lake southward dotted with 
islands, and finally shut in by projecting 
mountains — who shall transfer to paper 
the impression which this scene in North- 
ern Maine stamps on the mind’s eye? It 
makes you feel like another man to look 
from Mount Kineo over upon the Canada 
border, and stretch out your right arm and 











almost shake hands 
with grand old Ka- 
tahdin. One would 
wish to live here 
not less in winter 
thaninsummer. It 
would have made 
a delightful home 
for Wordsworth, or 
Thorean, or Starr 
King, or Percival, 
and the poetry of 
the woods and 
mountains would 
have been far rich- 
er than it is now, 
had they camped 
out here in rain and 
shine. 

Yet the scene 
from camp that 
night was hardly 
less beautiful. The 
wooded western 
slope of Kineo stood 
out in wonderful 
strength and color. 
The mottled sky re- 
flected the sunlight 
upon the distant fo- 
liage with exquisite 
softness. The lake was smooth like a mir- 
ror, and the islands seemed like enchanted 
land. The fish leaped from the water as if 
to express their delight. The ripples glis- 
tened in the lessening light, and the shift- 
ing clouds every moment changed shape 
and color. The distant mountains took the 
departing rays with a kind of grand repose. 





NEAREST HOUSE TO MOUNT KINEO, 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE. 


qorne* 
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SOOATEAN FALLS, 


The semi-human cry of the loons alone broke 
the universal stillness and solitude of the 
hour. It seemed a time when Nature and 


| God could most fitly hold communion to- 


gether. The scene was changed with the 
dawn of another day. Long before sunrise 
I looked out upon the lake and sky. The 
artist had preceded me, and rose at two 
o'clock to watch the 
auroral display. The 
coming on of day was 
an event by itself. 
Dark and _ stern, the 
distant hills were out- 
lined against the red- 
dening sky. The rising 
mist just touched the 
tranquil lake, and the 
chill of morning was 
visible in your breath. 
Not a leaf stirred; not 
a sound came from the 


forest. Nature was in 
silent prayer to her 
Maker. The delight- 
fulness of the scene 
grew every moment. 


Dark recesses were vis- 
ible on the wooded 
hill-sides, and the foli- 
age showed light and 
shade. The forest seem- 
ed tobe waking up. The 
fish again leaped from 
the surface of the lake. 
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CAMP AT HEAD OF LAKE, 


Shoots of light started out from the mount- 
ain’s edge. The changes were quicker and 
brighter. The magician’s hand was visibly 
shifting the scene. The mountains glowed 
with golden light. The ruddy beams shot 
aeross to the western hills, and peak an- 
swered greeting to peak. The great orb of 
day lifted up his disk above the mountain’s 
edge, and poured his glory into the dark- 
ness across the lake and into the forest, un- 
til the water itself became the mirror of the 
day, and the darkness fled in silent retreat 
through the forest. One could not help 


thinking of those words which expressed | 
this glory under other scenes in the begin- | 


ning of the world, “And the evening and 
the morning were the first day.” 


The forest itself has a charm which grows | 


upon you. Here are the grand old primitive 
forests of New England; but if you think 
to see sentinels which have been standing 
for many centuries, and which seem to have 


. . | 
come down from an ancient and venerable | 


past, you will be disappointed. The lum- 
berman’s axe has searched out the largest 
and best trees, far inland from every stream 
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and pond, through 
the entire Maine for- 
est, and the big trees 
of other days are 
now as rare as the 
moose which once 
stood proudly be- 
side them. In places 
where you would 
like to feel that no 
one has been before 
you, you will pres- 
ently find some mark 
that man has pre- 
ceded you, and cut 
down a tree, or kill- 
ed a moose, or made 
acamp. There is an 
impression, too, that 
trees simply grow 
old and do not die, 
and many expect to 
find them vigorous 
in a green old age. 
This is a mistake. 
You can not goa rod 
into the forest from 
the edge of the lake, 
in any place but the 
very few clearings, 
without treading 
upon the moss-bur- 
ied shapes of ven- 
erable spruce and 
pines, or climbing 
over the huge forms 
which are waiting 
the gentle process 
of decay; and the 
very soil beneath 
your feet is the departed life of fallen trees. 
It is a strange, unusual feeling to thus walk 
amidst life and death through the forest. 
It is like life, only you don’t see a grave at 


| every step, or find life so often locked hand 


in hand with death. The silence, the soli- 
tude, the sense of your own individual ex- 
istence, come over you wonderfully; you 
grow conscious almost of your own shadow. 
The birds which in our common woods fly 
from branch to branch and make the trees 
vocal with their songs do not penetrate 
these wilds. You may see a heron or an 
sagle, the woodpecker, the kingfisher, and 
the hawk, but the domestic birds all prefer 
|to keep closer to the habitations of man. 
| The few voices which you hear are foreign, 
and communicate insensibly the feeling of 
wildness and isolation which hour by hour, 
in a recess of the forest a mile from shore, 
grows to be almost painful. To spend a 
\few days here alone seems like living a 
month. The accompaniments of life are re- 
moved, and selfishness, ambition, and care 
|have here no place; a man is most truly 
|thrown upon his own resources. To be 











alone with nature, 
without book, with- 
out work, without 





care, without the 
° . | 
slightest hinder- 


ance to wandering 
at your own sweet 
will, with a heart 
which beats “ true 
to the kindred 
points of heaven 
and home,” and to 
be for this purpose 
in the very heart of 
the Moosehead for- 
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ests, is more than 
all the trout - fish- 
ing, and «lmost the 
rival of the match- |_ 
less views which 
meet the eye. 

These experiences in their fullness can 
only be obtained by camping out. Pitch- 
ing your tent in the wilderness is the favor- 
ite way of spending vacation among youn- 
ger men, and any where from fifty to a 
hundred persons may be found any day 
from July to October encamped here and 
there around this magnificent lake. They 
come in parties of four and six and eight, 
bringing their equipments and boarding 
themselves—as often encamping without 
guides as with them. The fun of these out- 
door experiences is immense. The cooking 
is of a rare sort—pork and potatoes and 
hard-tack, and fish if you can catch them. 
If the appetite were not sharpened by exer- 
cise in the fresh clear air, nothing would be 
eaten, the cooking by men, unless they are 
professionals, being any thing but congenial 
to the stomach; yet the zest of the thing, 
the attempt to take care of one’s self, the 
hearty effort at good nature which alone 
san keep such a company in good spirits, 
overcome every thing, and the cuisine is 











LANDING THE CANOES. 





DONKEY BAGGAGE WAGON, KINEO HOUSE, 


made the best of. It takes a good guide to 
give camping out a genuine flavor. You 
can pitch a canvas tent without trouble, 
but the backwoodsman makes his tent for 
the place where he stops, and cuts his gar- 
ment according to the cloth. Our party of 
six—an artist, a doctor, an ex-minister, two 
boys, and a priest—engaged one of the oldest 
and most characteristic guides for our camp- 
ing out. The splendid steamer Governor Co- 
burn, on her trip up the lake, left us at the 
Northwest Carry, in the midst of a shower, 
to take care of ourselves. We could stay 
at Marsh Lane’s shanty and be eaten up 
by fleas, or sleep in his hovel (barn), or 
camp out. We chose the woods. The 
guide, Skipper Sam, had pitched his tent 
and made his bed with the wild beasts often 
before. He and his stout wife,in the ear- 
lier part of their fifty years’ sojourn at the 
lake, had made extensive journeys through 
Northern Maine in search of gold, and knew 
all about the woods. The skipper chose the 
Gothie form of architecture in the construc- 
tion of our camp, 
and began the tent, 
as Agassiz used to 
draw pictures of 
fishes, from an ex- 
isting ideal in his 
own mind. Three 
forked sticks were 
speedily driven 
into the ground, 
and a pole was laid 
in the forks. This 
was the upperedge. 
The batteau sail 
covered one side; 
the bark of hem- 
lock-trees, peeled 
off in large sheets 
and lapped, sheath- 
ed the other; the 
ends were left open 
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PIONEER’S WIFE. 


for ventilation; spruce and fir boughs were 
arranged on the ground for our bed; bark 
was stretched across the ridge-pole to keep 
out the impending rain; a big fire was 
made outside; our kettles and pans and ac- 
coutrements were hung up on the broken 


| 
| 
| 


;soon lost myself in sleep. 


fore anxious fears. 
What if a bear 
should come down 
from yonder mount- 
ain and just bite my 
leg off for his sup- 
per? What if some 
of the lesser fry 
should try _ their 
hand on me—squir- 
rels search my pock- 
ets, wood mice craw] 
into my boots and 
vary my _ slumbers 
with a new sensa- 
tion? There is a 
time when every 
man is a coward, 
and my time had 
come. Like many 
a coward, however, I said nothing, and 
Slumber is 


|sweet out in these pine and spruce for- 


ests. The aroma of the trees fills the air; 


| the silence is profound; the wild game is 


limbs of the nearest trees; and as darkness | 
walled us in, our humble home in cheerful- | 


ness, in simplicity, in adaptation of means 
to ends, was very like a Scotch kitchen. 
Supper that night was not a distinguished 
meal. We roasted a few trout, holding 
them by wooden spits over the fire, and 
hard-tack and tea completed the humble 
fare. It was served on a big log, the party 
sitting around on stumps and rocks, hungry 
and thankful. The lake was at once well 
and wash-basin. The skipper cleaned his 
dishes with Indian’s 
soap—rubbing them in 
the sand. The first 
night of camping out 
is like the day of one’s 
marriage: you are on 
your best behavior. 
The only light was the 
vamp fire. <A quiet 
smoke, a few yarns, a 
good toasting of one’s 
several sides as one 
shifted from one seat to 
another, and we turned 
in for the night. The 
artist, true to his in- 
stinct, had camped out 
on the Saranac lakes 
for his wedding tour, 
and turned in with a 
familiar air, as if it were 
pleasure. It was my lot 
to lie next to the wil- 
derness; my pillow was 
a bag of potatoes. Roll- 
ing myselfup in anarmy 
blanket, I lay down to 
sleep; but sleep fled be- 


harmless ; the security is complete; and 
nothing but a man’s own sins need keep 
him awake. And just here is the tonic of 
the woods. Your life is completely changed; 
your thoughts are taken up with the things 
about you; your observing faculties are ex- 
ercised within a small but fresh range; you 
have to learn, if the lesson is new, to be a 
good fellow; and so camping out becomes a 
quick test of character, no less than a won- 
derful renewing power for a worn-out man. 

It was a study to see how each man in 
the party took to his own special liking. 


MARSH LANE’S CABIN, 





MOOSEHEAD LAKE. 3€1 


twinkling with humor, he liked nothing 
better than to sit by the hour together, 
| taking a puff from his pipe and spitting at 
| the fire, amidst his wonderful yarns. You 
| could set him agoing as you do a clock, and 
he was always ready for a little bigger story 
than the one last told. 

The climax of our camping out was reach- 
ed one evening at Marsh Lane’s. We had 
broken camp and gone over to old Marsh’s 

| to spend the night, taking our supper at his 
| shanty with some misgivings for what we 
| might take besides, and obtaining the priv- 
ilege of bunking upon the straw in his 
hovel. The night was clear, and the stars 
shone brightly. Marsh’s log-cabin is the 
rudest possible specimen of the backwoods 
hotel, and being at the carry which strikes 
the old Canada road, and the last house be- 
fore you reach the northwest boundary line 
of the State, takes the men who come and 
go both ways. Captain Smart, of the West 
Branch drive, was waiting to enter the in- 
terior with a party prospecting for lumber, 
and the party had come up from Kineo in a 
canoe just before sunset, and encamped on 
The boys were fast for hunting, and brought | the further side of the bay. Skipper Sam 
in hawks, partridges, and squirrels. The | built of drift-wood and broken stumps a fa- 
artist had a general disposition to enjoy | mous fire upon the beach, and our own par- 
himself, and didn’t fish, didn’t hunt, didn’t | ty sat down on seats which nature had pro- 
tell stories; but he was thoroughly genial, | vided, to wear away the hours till the time 
and we all liked him. The doctor talked | for turning in. Every man looked rougher 
“shop” a little, and theology more, and told | than his wont in the red light, Skipper Sam 
stories, and developed a character of grow-| the roughest of all. We had lighted our 
ing interest each day. The ex-minister had | pipes, had extemporized comfortable seats, 
a solemn way about 
him which was very 
impressive. He was 
great with the rod, 
and supplied the ta- 
ble with trout. The 
priest had a passion 
for paddling a canoe, 
for entering into va- 
rious experiences, and 
for finding out every 
thing. He could tell 
stories, but didn’t fish 
or shoot; was, in fact, 
resting from his par- 
ish cares, and glad to 
be much alone. He 
and the artist took 
rambles into the 
thicket, and had 
much in common. 
Skipper Sam, a gen- 
uine character, made 
great fun. Clad in 
homespun, the stub 
of a pipe in his mouth, 
his ancient felt hat 
half concealing his 
hair, now sprinkled 
with gray, his eyes = ; 
under the grim brows INDIAN CAMP, NORTHEAST CARRY. 
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SKIPPER 8AM’S WIFE. 


and were warming up for good talking, | 


when the dip of paddles announced the ar- 
rival of the exploring party from the other 
side—two Boston men interested in lumber, 
with the elder Masterman, a famous hunter, 
as their guide. Marsh Lane, a six-footer, 
slightly bent with years, a grim old man, a 
settler of thirty-five years ago, to whom 
cleanliness was a stranger and whisky was 
not, presently straggled in, smoking his 
pipe, silent, moody, with his dog behind 
him. His cook, who was, if possible, dirtier 
than himself, dragged himself along in the 
rear—a man who works hard for his board 
and clothes, and is too shiftless to do better. 
It was one of those rare gatherings where 
every man was unlike his fellow, and each 





was anxious to have his own say. Skipper | 


Sam was in his element. He piled the fag- 
ots upon the fire till the flames shot up high 
into the air and glared out upon the dark- 
ness of the lake. He was allowed to be the 
master of ceremonies, and his own doings 


and sayings, were the chief entertainment | 


of the evening. Conversation and story- 
telling had become quite brisk before our 
visitors came, and were more brisk after- 
ward. The topics, as was natural, were 


chiefly hunting and fishing, and the adven- | 


tures which grow out of life in the woods; 
and the two guides, stimulated by the at- 
tentive listeners, soon began a race to see 


which eould tell the biggest story. It was | 
first trout-fishing, then moose-hunting, then | 


bear-hunting; then the habits of the moose 


were discussed. Questions increased the | 


number and rapidity of the stories of per- 
sonal adventure. Old Marsh Lane puffed 
away at his pipe, discharging tobacco juice 





furiously at the end of a log, silent, at- 
tentive, not dropping even a word. Skip- 
per Sam walked up and down the narrow 
beach, too excited to sit down. Neither 
guide could wait till the other had finished 
his story before he began one of his own, 
and each by gesticulations and raising of 
his voice tried to gain exclusive attention. 
Personal adventures from the lips of one 
who had killed two hundred bears, told in 
the picturesque and earnest manner which 
takes hold of your imagination, made the 
stories of Masterman intensely interest- 
ing; and if the skipper told whoppers, it 
was a pardonable offense in one who could 
not bear to be outdone. 

Thus these naturally silent men of the 
woods kept our whole party on the qui vive 
till a late hour over their simple and thrill- 
ing narratives. Suddenly the talk ended. 
Jt was good-night all around. Rough forms 
retreated into the darkness, a canoe touch- 
ed the lake, the dip of the paddles soon died 
away in the distance, and one after anoth- 
er our own party disappeared into the hov- 
el, each rolling himself up in a blanket for 
the night, leaving the ex-minister and the 

priest to keep the fire and watch for the ex- 
pected steamer, if she should come in the 
night. Even they finally searched in vain 
for the soft side of a bed of rocks, and sought 
shelter in the hovel. The morning disclosed 
six strange shapes in as many different di- 
rections imbedded in the straw, and the 
guide stoutly insisted that he had slept 
soundly under his canoe on the rocks. With 
the morning came the steamer, and after a 
breakfast, at which you questioned with 
yourself how little you could eat of Marsh 
Lane’s cook’s cooking and live till you reach- 
ed Mount Kineo, we went on board. Thus 
ended our camping out. We were glad to 
have it begin, and more glad to have it end 
and to return to civilized life. 

The list of Moosehead characters is not 
| exhausted by Skipper Sam and Marsh Lane. 
| Mrs. Harford, the wife of the skipper and 
| the mother of six children, is one. A woman 

hard on to three hundred pounds in weight, 
| as strong as she is stout, always at work, she 
is the beau ideal of a backwoodsman’s wife. 
One winter she cut and hauled on a hand- 
sled to the shore of the lake fifty cords of 
wood, and she has lived so much out-of- 
| doors that she prefers a camp to a house. 
Her husband had on a pair of shoes which 
she had cut and made, remarking, as he held 
/up his foot, “Them’s the best shoes I ever 
| had, and my woman made ’em, every bit.” 
She is tailor and dress-maker, and we found 
her at a hand-loom weaving homespun for 
| the family of a neighbor. She is as expert 
with a canoe as Ida Lewis is with a boat, 
|and is rather the heroine for courageous 
things on the lake. Hardly less so is Mrs. 
Rufus Lamb, who came to Sand Bar with 





her husband fifteen 
years ago to begin 
pioneer life in the 
wilderness. They 
built a log-shanty, 
and began their 
clearing. Mrs. Lamb 
believed in copart- 
nership in the work 
outside, and lent a 
willing hand. She 
used to cut wood 
and sled it to the 
shore of the lake 
with her heifers, 
transporting in this 
way one winter a 
hundred cords. In 
the summer she goes 
into the hay field, 
and in her own expressive words, .he glow 
of a healthy soul beaming in her bright eyes 
as she spoke, “I can take Rufus and go into 
the field and get as much hay as any other 
two men in Greenville.” She had just come 
in, on the summer morning I saw her, from 
trimming her apple-trees—her apology for 
her rough dress; but a brighter, more capa- 
ble, more energetic, more intelligent, more 
self-reliant woman, or one who could enter- 
tain you better in conversation, can hardly 
be found around Moosehead. 

Old Sebattis is now gone from Mount Ki- 
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“OLD Ivory.” 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE. 





OLD SEBATTIS. 


neo. Very many sportsmen have pasued a 
merry hour in his company. He pretend- 
ed to an odd sense, and passed for a crack- 
brained prophet. He said that he made the 
lake and the mountain, and though only 
seventy years old, pretended to be one hun- 
dred and eighty-five. He was the bar-room 
wit at the Kineo, and liked nothing better 
than to entertain the crowd with his strange 
stories—often much wit amidst exhaustless 
nonsense. Originally a man of strong con- 
stitution, or, in his expressive words, “I 
used to feel as if I’d like to split myself in 
two and make four or five of me,” he broke 
| down rapidly from dissipation. Being ques- 
tioned as to his religious views, he instant- 
|ly replied: “I’m a Free-willer’ (Free-will 
Baptist), “and think a deal more of heaven 
| when I go to bed than these galvanized” 
| (Calvinized) “ministers do. Ill go to heay- 
|en when I die.” He was an excellent gar- 
dener, and seemed as much a part of the es- 
| 


| tablishment as the donkey who carries the 
| baggage. 
| ‘Old Ivory,” the sobriquet of the late pro- 
| prietor of the Lake House, is the true fisher- 
}man landlord—good-natured, always ready 
| for fishing or a story, and making the best 
| of every thing. May he long live to head 
fishing parties to Wilson’s and the Out- 
| let, and may that round brown face, crop- 
| ping out below the mass of black hair and 
|the broad-brimmed hat, continue for many 
| years to greet the comers to the lake! 
| If Roach River be the point of an excur- 
|} sion, one should not fail to make the ac- 
quaintance of Ruel Keene, the quickest-wit- 
ted Yankee around the lake, and the best 
story-teller. Whether you are sportsman or 
| river-driver, you are sure of a bed and hospi- 
tality at his hands, and no better company 
can be found. The lake is often the resort 
of queer people. Once a man from Massa- 
chusetts came here to poison himself in the 
woods—a feat which he easily accomplish- 
ed. In other days a hermit lived on Burnt 
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THE TRAPPER’S HUT. 


Jacket—said to have been crossed in love 

who used to run away from the sight of 
women, who dwelt in a hogshead, and lived 
on berries and fish, until, an old man, his 
friends took him to one of the towns below. 
Frequently men come here alone to rough 
it in the woods, regain their health, like a 
young Rhode Islander, who sought Moose- 
head in February, dug down through the 
snow and built himself a log-hut, fished 
through the ice, supported himself by send- 
ing trout to New York, made himself into a 
backwoodsman, pitched his tent from point 
to point as the season advanced, finally grew 
brown and stout, and went home in July, 
thoroughly built up and renewed, a wiser, 
stronger, better man. 

Many people are disappointed with the 
hunting. They come expecting to find bears 
without searching for them, and to kill par- 


tridges by the dozen with a single charge | 


of buck-shot. The game around the lake 
has been greatly killed off, and one must go 
long distances to find what he wishes. The 
real hunter goes where the game is, and the 
guides are chiefly engaged during the win- 
ter in hunting expeditions. They usually 
go in pairs, warmly dressed, but not burden- 
ed with equipments, and are often absent a 
month or six weeks from home. They car- 
ry a gun, an axe, a dipper, matches, a few 
pounds of hard bread, and make their tent 
each day at night-fall. One prepares logs 
for the camp fire, while the other with his 
snow-shoes digs down to the ground, and 
makes a place eight feet square, which is fill- 
ed with fir boughs at the bottom and sides. 
A fire is built in the middle, and they lie 
down, one on each side, without more cov- 
ering than the clothes worn during the day. 
The only caution is to keep your feet warm. 
Thus men, with the thermometer at zero, go 
from Greenville down the West Branch to 
Ripogum’s, cond even over to Katahdin and 
up to Chamberlain Farm, in search of moose, 
bears,and caribou. They often strike a trail, 
and turn in at the logging camps, where 
one is always sure of a generous welcome. 


|The game back in the woods is abundant. 
Moose ten years ago were very plenty, but 
have been so much killed off that they are 
seldom found except around Katahdin and 
further north and west. They live in win- 
ter on browse and fir boughs, in summer on 
blue-joint and lilies; are short-sighted and 
strong-scented, and are best shot near the 
streams and lakes. Bears are hunted chiefly 
in September and October. They feed on 
ants, berries, and honey trees, prowl around 
the camps, and are found in the fall by the 
streams and on the burned lands. They are 
human enough to be exceedingly fond of 
rum and molasses, and are often trapped or 
shot in this way. Masterman, the hero of 
bear-shooting, says that he never had one 
face him yet. The black-cats live on hedge- 
hogs, mice, and various small game, inhabit 
the roughest parts of the mountains, and 
are not easily trapped, often biting off their 
toes in order to escape. The beavers live 
together in families of from two to twelve. 
The Indians watch and shoot them at night. 
To catch them you have to set your trap 
in ten inches of water, so as to take their 
hind-legs. The musk-rats are taken in traps 
or in their holes in the bank. The mink is 
chiefly canght in traps at dead-falls. The 
otter, furnishing the best fur, live on fish, 
and are generally trapped. Deer are nu- 
merous, live much like the moose, and are 
hunted in the same way. The caribou, a 
species of deer, are plenty, and very hard 
to kill. They live principally on mosses and 
browse, and are still-hunted. For bird game, 





bald-eagles are plenty, but not often killed ; 
partridges are numerous, and hunted in 
October; and black-duck shooting is good 
in September and October. The loons defy 
the skill of the hunter. They are the evil 
spirits of the lake. Their ery sounds like 
the mocking laughter of demons, and is 
heard at all times, day and night. They 
are about the size of a goose, but heavier, 
always in motion, and seldom caught alive. 
They are shot with a rifle, but are so quick 
in their movements that hardly one shot in 
a thousand takes effect. All this hunting 
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is at your hand, if you are patient and can 
wait for it. It is obviously out of reach for 
those who spend but a week at the lake, and 
live at Mount Kineo. In the autumn sports- 
men abound, and excursions with guides to 
all aecessible points, until the end of Octo- 
ber, are the order of the day. Even then 
life does not depart from the lake. The 
lumbermen succeed the sportsmen, and 1200 
men pass up into the woods and back again 
to the towns below before the summer visit- 
ors come again. In these grand old forests 
Maine finds her chief source of wealth. 
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“There have been far-sounding Epics built together on less basis than lies ready here, in this Capture 


of Quebec; which itself, as the Decision that America 
in World History.”—Carty.e, History of Frederick the 


MONTCALM, 


L 
From the iceberg to the palm-tree, 
As a giant check for giants, 
Stretch a flawless chain of French posts, 
Muskets, traders, priests, and cannon. 
From the cold sea to the hot sea, 
On our long path let the Northeast 
Sift the snow among the forests; 
On our long path let the Southwest 
Sow the violets in the wet woods. 
France will shut the English up now 
Kast behind the Alleghanies.* 





* “Not a fountain bubbled on the west side of the 
Alleghanies but was claimed as being within the 
French Empire.”—Banorort, History of the United 
States, iii., 343. 


Choke the lion with the lilies. 


is to be English and not French, is surely an Epoch 
Great. 

In her right hand is the oak-tree, 

{n her left hand is the olive; 

And she walks toward the sunset, 

And her couch is in the sunrise. 

From the Labrador St. Lawrence 


| To the tropic Mississippi, 
| From the arctic moss and reindeer 


And the Esquimaux ice village 


| To the cotton blooms and rice-birds 


And the Mexic hills of silver, 


| Let the woodlands give her welcome. 


Let the Great Lakes be our border, 
With these rivers we discovered : 


IL. 


| So spake France, and built her strongholds 


From the cold sea to the hot sea: 

On the gnarled hoarse shores in pine glooms, 
Where the dun moose snuffs the salt fog, 
And the blue ice floats the walrus, 

And the snow-shoe tracks the smooth seal, 
And the whale’s breath wakes the slow bear, 
And the North lights daze the white owl, 

In Acadia and bleak Brunswick; 


Under mountains shagged with oak woods, 
Where the wolf howls from the gray cliff, 
And old war-paths thread the cascades, 

| And the clear springs wash the brown ores, 
And the lilies fringe the lone lakes, 

And the whippowil drinks night-dew, 

At Crown Point, Ticonderoga; 


In the quiver of the booming, 

Where the rainbow spans the shot seas, 
And the awed clouds droop and listen, 
And the hushed stars quake at midnight, 
| And a thunder flaps its vast wings, 

And ascendeth pauseless anthem, 

At Niagara and Erie; 


In the darkling Alleghanies, 
Where the grim peaks nurse the lightning, 
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“AND THE STARRY ROMISH OROSLER IN THE GLITTERING HAND OF FAIR FRANOE,” 


And the swift stag flees the panther, 
And the beaver builds his wise weir, 
And the oocoocoo struts sunward, 

And the lithe fish leap the loud brooks, 
At Duquesne and in Venango ; 


On the prairie’s green round ocean, 
Where the foam of blossoms rustleth, 


And through emerald leagues the waves gleam, | 


And the bison swim the grass sea, 

And the wide sky waketh wide thoughts, 
And the slant showers chase the sun-bursts, 
At Detroit and still Kaskaskia ; 


On the dateless mounds and maize fields, 
Where the old oaks grow in old graves, 

And the heaped earth traceth strange shapes, 
And a buried race sleeps nameless, 

And thronged ages hide in ashes, 

And the bent squaw plants the fat soil, 

On the Wabash and Ohio; 


Among cotton-trees and rice-birds, 
Where the red chief tames the wild horse, 


And the vexed herds flee the lasso, 
And the bayous steam in fierce suns, 
And the orange drops its gold globes, 
And the Gulf winds faint with incense, 
In Arkansas and New Orleans: 

Thus behind the Alleghanies 

Join the iceberg and the palm-tree. 


IIL. 
‘*By the treaty made at Utrecht,” 
Saith in Paris haughty Louis, 
With his statésmen of wide foreheads 
Toward the setting sun far-sighted, 
‘* By the long voyage of our Cartier, 
By the long voyage of our Joliet, 
All the lands are ours forever 
Which the Mississippi claspeth 
In his bosom or his fingers; 
Or St. Lawrence, with the five lakes, 
In his bosom or his fingers: 
All the lands and all the waters, 
See the Mississippi's left hand 
Twine with Alleghany vapors, 
As with forelocks of a giant; 





or | 
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“HOLY DEPTHS OF STAINLESS ORYSTAL, 


SOWN WITH ISLANDS OUT OF DREAM-LAND,” 


And the Mississippi's right hand 

Twine with Rocky Mountain cloud wrack, 
As with forelocks of a giant. 

His soft fingers soothe their stern thoughts. 


Thus the sunset is our sunrise. 
Empire broader than was Cesar’s, 
Realm more wide than Alexander’s, 
Valley fatter than was Pharaoh’s; 
Waters prouder than the Danube, 
Current princelier than Euphrates, 
River mightier than the Nile stream; 
Dun Missouri from the sunset, 
Green Ohio from the sunrise, 
Mississippi in the high noon— 

Ever ours, for so the sceptre 

And the starry Romish crosier 

In the glittering hand of fair France 
Shall be stretched across the New World, 
And be dipped in the Pacific.” 


IV. 
‘*By the treaty made at Ryswick,” 
Saith green Britain to the French king, 
With her statesmen of wide foreheads 
Toward the setting sun far-sighted, 
‘* Are the subtle, stately red men, 
The leagued Iroquois Five Nations, 
Our allies, and own the sceptre 
In the sinewy hand of England. 
But Crown Point, Ticonderoga, 
For the swift canoe and snow-shoe, 
From the South to North the gateway, 
With Niagara, Ohio, 
For the swift canoe and snow-shoe, 
From the East to West the gateway, 


Are the ancient just possession 

Of the Iroquois Five Nations— 
Subtle, stern, and stately red men. 
Thus the sunset is our sunrise, 
Where their bow or hatchet ruleth, 
Roameth safe the British lion. 

In the Adirondack gorges, 

In Niagara’s huge thunders, 

In Ohio’s crackling forests, 
Croucheth fierce the British lion.” 


Wy 
So the loud, hot sky drips lightnings 
In the morning of the New World; 
Burns while Washington and Braddock 
Smite the hemming links of fair France, 
Face the whistling bolts of battle, 
With a continent at hazard; 
Burns while on the savage war-path 
Lone Fort Edward, where the Hudson, 
Under murmuring pines and hemlocks, 
Hears the panther and the owlet, 
And hushed Henry, on the Lake George— 
Mirror fit to gaze in God’s face, 
Holy depths of stainless crystal, 
Sown with islands out of dream-land, 
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“ PAST THE THUNDER-CLOUD OF RED TRIBES.” 


Girt by green and solemn mountains, | 
Wolf and eagle in their bosoms, 
And the joy of all the seasons, | 
Night and noon, the green and red leaf, 
Sun-lit snow-falls, sun-lit rain-falls, 

Dreaming moons and crimson twilights, 
Glassed Orion, day-star, Iris— 

Rise to shield the English border, 

Stay the hatchets, quench the fire-brands, 
Choke the war-whoops in the midnights ; 
Burns while proud Montcalm, to match them, 
Red and white and blue his standard, 

In the rustling sunny wildness 

Thinks of France, and plants her lilies 

In the grim Ticonderoga. 

Growl the gray walls in the green woods, 
Where the hoarse white Sounding Waters 
Meet the tawny Champlain billows ; 

Where the sunrise kisses mountains 

In the blue and purple distance, 

And the mountains kiss the sunset 

In the bold transfigured nearness, 

He, himself a waxing new moon, 

Sees the slow moon’s wane and waxing; 








He, himself an eagle restless, 
Sees the eagles pierce the noontide. 

VI. 
Through the panting August forests 
And the lonely dreaming islands, 
Swoops Montcalm as swoops the eagle, 
Smites Fort Henry to its haunches; 
With the flame beaks of the cannon 
Tears it six slow-rolling sad suns; 
Sends aloft in smoke its timbers. 
As the robins hush their dawn-song, 
See defenseless the brave vanquished, 
Under sighing forest arches, 
Hnddle toward a distant shelter, 
Past the thunder-cloud of red tribes. 
Stretch their bowstrings, lithe Oneidas ; 
Lift their hatchets, lank Nepissings ; 
Poise their arrows, greedy Hurons; 
Whet their sealping-knives, Algonquins ; 
Whoop a death-whoop, Sacs and Foxes; 
Slip a loose leash, gaunt, parched hell-dogs, 
Who the fair shore bathe in murder, 
In the rent graves plunder corpses, 
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“SEE A THOUSAND FLASHING BARGES.” 


In the hot blood drench their hot lips. 
On the mountains hang the rainbows, 
And the ragged rims of thunder, 

And the maple drops her red leaf, 
And the blood-stain yet remaineth. 


VII. 
Abercrombie answereth Montcalm, 
Strikes across the crystal lakelet 
When the summer fills the mountains. 
England’s arm hath brawny muscles: 
See a thousand flashing barges, 
And the blue-coats and the red-coats, 
And the tartans from Loch Lomond, 
And the sunlight on the forests, 
And the mirrored oaks and maples, 
Breathing beeches, silver birches, 
Giant pines on mighty summits, 
Iris sheen and iris sparkles, 
And the sword glare in the waters; 
Hear the pibroch from Loch Katrine, 
And the neighing of the horses, 
And the crackle of the armor, 
And the clashing of the oar-locks, 
And the sigh of harping islets, 
And the pebbly fret of white strands, 
And the dewy drip of bird songs, 
And the echoing of the bugles. 
Nine blue thousands are Provincials, 
Bred with panthers and the eagles, 
Men who smoothed a New World’s rough face, 
And the cradle of its future 
Rocked beneath its singing pine-trees, 
Putnam, Rogers and his rangers; 
Six red thousands British soldiers, 
Burnt by suns beyond the salt seas, 
Scarred in Fontenoy and Black Watch, 
Led by Howe, who on his bear-skin 
Couched last night and talked of triumph, 
But who goes to God to-morrow. 
From the giant tangled dark woods 
On the Trout Brook, at the ambush 
Wet with mist of roaring cascades, 
Floateth up his strong white spirit. 


@ 


See one lonely barge returning 

Where a thousand spanned the clear depths, 
Threads the islands with his black pall, 
Bears an army’s heart beneath it. 

In the Abbey of Westminster 

Wrote his name young Massachusetts, 
Carved the word Ticonderogs 

On the proud and pallid marbles. 


VIIL. 
Wail the bugles through the forests, 
Wail and grieve and sound to onset, 
Fifteen thousand against four ; 
But the four the fifteen vanquish. 
See, Montealm across Carillon, 
As the fateful morning dawneth, 
Builds long breastwork of felled timbers* 
Pierced for triple row of muskets, 
And before these an abatis— 
Leveled trees with sharpened branches— 
Bristling outward from the trenches. 
Rave the Highlanders with broadswords,t 
| Through the singing leaden tempest, 


* “Tn front was a strong intrenchment consisting 
of a number of large trees laid lengthwise one over 
the other, seven to eight feet in height, and pierced 

| with a double row of loop-holes, by which arrange- 
ment there was a triple fire. The intrenchment flanked 
itself perfectly well, and was impregnable to musketry. 
A huge abatis of trees, which extended outside the 
entire length, rendered it more formidable....The 
French were invisible. Nothing was to be seen of 
them but a small bit of their caps while they were 
keeping up a terrible and continual fire. Every man 
who wished to approach nearer than fifteen paces 
was irreparably dead.”—Letter of an Eye-Witness, New 
York Colonial Documents, x., 734-736. 

t “The fire on the one side and on the other was 
like that at the battle of Parma, and the fight contin- 
ued until eight o’clock at night....The justice is due 
them to state that they have attacked us with the most 
determined bravery. It is not usual that such should 
be the case with intrenchments for seven consecutive 
hours... English grenadiers and Scotch Highlanders 
continued charging for three hours without retreating 
or breaking, and seyeral were killed within fifteen 
paces of our abatis.”—Montcalm, July 12, 1758, to 
Marshal De Belleisle, New York Colonial Documents, 
x., 733, 740, 741. 
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“RAVE THE HIGHLANDERS WITH BROADSWORDS.” 


To the muzzles of the Frenchmen, As they follow the young eagle. 

Until Duncan Campbell falleth ; Now accomplishing is God’s plan, 

3ut cowereth at safe distance And the end of it is not yet: 

This red day faint Abercrombie: From Lake George God sees red Concord, 
Seven hot hours the fifteen thousand And the Lexington stained meadow, 

Set their bare breasts to the bullets: Bunker Hill, and Saratoga; 

Snuff the deer and scent the eagles From Lake George hears He already 
From the mountains taint of battle; Sumter’s bugles blow arousal, 

Shines the holy July sunlight Clank of giant fetters riven, 

On white lilies full of blood-stains ; Guns of Gettysburg and Richmond. 

In the holy July twilight, On a finger of God’s right hand 

On the leaves before the French lines, Stands the world’s soft-spinning axle. 
Faces stark and eyelids open, 
Find two thousand their last slumber. IX. 

From their blood-pools into God’s face When the lilies next are ripened, 

Look the dead men and find solace. Strikes and throttles Amherst wary, 
From disaster courage riseth ; By investment chokes the fortress ; 

Now hath Pitt plans new and mighty ; While Montcalm and Wolfe together 

In the hollow bone of danger In Quebec, in mortal wrestle, 

Is the honey of wise boldness. Cross the flags of France and England 
Here are trained a people’s sinews, High above the ocean river, 

Here grow stout the hearts of armies, In the audience of the ages; 

Which are soon to quell the lion, Cross the glittering hand of fair France 
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And the sinewy hand of England, | 
With a continent hung balanced } 
From the griping giant fingers. 

















x. 
Slideth toward the Mississippi | 
From the tops of Alleghanies | 
And the peaks of Rocky Mountains | 
Not a rill that doth not tremble; 
All the springs that feed the Great Lakes 
Quiver in their leafy coverts. 
Arctic mosses ask the prairies, 

And the prairies ask the tropics, | 
And the reindeer ask the bison, | 
And the bison ask the Gulf birds; 
Blue Ontario asketh Erie, 
Huge Superior asketh Huron— | 
Which of two will be their master; 

And Niagara now listens. | 
From the icy spur of Asia 
To the Cuban shore of spices, 
From the shivering Greenland lichens 
To the Mexic groves of orange, 

From the pole beneath the North Star 

To the palms beneath Orion, 
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| 
From the palms beneath Orion 
To the snows beneath the South Cross, | ee i 
Far vast future crystallizeth, | Strideth on a step colossal, q 
With a hemisphere at hazard, | And the Path’s end findeth not yet; * 4 
As Wolfe hears, ‘‘ They fly! they fly!” What at last our God performeth, ; 
From the cold sea to the hot sea From the first our God intendeth. 
Faileth France with Romish fashions, All the past was predetermined ; i 
Shackled printing,* voteless tenants, All to come is now fore-ordered. i 
Scanty schools, and Caste as ruler ; | See, accomplishing is God’s plan, i 


Triumphs England with Caste waning, 
Sleepless printing, voting freeholds, 
Thick-sown schools, and open Bible. 


But the end of it is not yet; 
And we know not what He will do, 
But we know that He now knoweth. 








These the Mississippi drinketh ; | On a finger of God’s right hand 

Winneth these unborn Nevada; Stands the world’s soft-spinning axle, 

These now greeteth the Pacific | And His eye-beams swathe its whirled zones. : 

From the iceberg to the palm-tree. Through the starry, soundless spaces ' 
; Sing, Yosemite’s tall cedars ; | Strideth on His step colossal ; ; 
Shout, far-soaring St. Elias ; | Moves the earth upon His finger, } 

Listen, Santee and Savannah; | But His eye-beams go before it. 


Pause, Niagara, and listen: Dovsie Vista Istanp, Lake Groner. JosErH Cook. 














THE STONE AGE IN EUROPE. 
By CHARLES RAU. 


V.—KITCHEN-MIDDENS AND LAKE | ity and given place to a temperature ap- 3 
SETTLEMENTS. proaching that of our time. Such a change, ( 

HE later or neolithic period of the Eu- | however slow in its progress, could not fail : 
ropean Stone Age, upon which we are to exert its influence upon the organic } 
now entering, marks a great advance in the | world, and we therefore meet at this period 
industrial acquirements and social condi-|a fauna of essentially modified character. 
tion of prehistoric man—a change due in a| The mammoth, rhinoceros, Irish deer, great 
great measure to the altered climate of Eu- | bear, lion, and hyena no longer trod the soil 
rope, which had gradually lost its sever-|of Europe; while the musk-ox, reindeer, 
: = chamois, ibex, and other quadrupeds adapt- 

* “There was not one printing-press in either Can- ed to a rigid temperature had either mni- 
ada or Louisiana.”—Banonort, History of the United | grated northward or chosen the cold heights 
States, iv., 458. of mountains as their abodes. On the other 





















































hand, several species of animals, some of 
them, perhaps, derived from distant coun- 
tries, appear as the domesticated associates 


of man, who was now no longer a mere | 


savage hunter, but had become, in some dis- 
tricts at least, a tiller of the soil and a con- 
sumer of vegetable food, though still ap- 
plying himself to the chase and to fishing. 
During the paleolithic ages, of which an 
account was given in the preceding arti- 
cles, man made his stone tools and weapons 
almost exclusively of flint, reducing them 
to the intended shape by chipping alone, 
not having learned yet to improve their 
form and efficiency by the process of grind- 
ing. It was quite different in the times 
which we are now considering. The stone 
implements of the neolithie period exhibit 
a greater variety of well-detined forms, and 
are no longer exclusively made of flint, but 
also of other kinds of stone, such as diorite, 
serpentine, basalt, quartzite, and similar 


suitable materials. Many are brought into | 
their final shapes by grinding and polishing | 


—a method which characterizes the later 
Stone Age, as we have stated in our first 
article. Neolithic axes and chisels are most- 
ly polished. Yet the practice of chipping 
flint into arrow and spear heads, knives, 
scrapers, ete., had by no means fallen into 
disuse, the articles produced in this way be- 
ing, on the contrary, not only very numer- 
ous, but also of superior workmanship, in- 
somuch that flint-chipping may be said to 
have assumed in this period almost the char- 
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IDEAL REPRESENTATION OF A SWISS LAKE-VILLAGE, 


|acter of an art. The manufacture of clay 
| vessels was general during this epoch. 
| Were the men of neolithic times the de- 
scendants of the contemporaries of the mam- 
|moth, the great bear, and the reindeer, or 
| immigrants from abroad, perhaps from Asia, 
who brought with them new arts and the 
animals they had tamed in their old homes? 
Both views have their supporters. There 
| certainly seems to be a gap between paleo- 
lithie and neolithic implements, the gradual 
| transition from one class to the other not 
| being as yet represented with sufficient dis- 
| tinctness by intermediate forms. Prehis- 
| toric archeology, however, is almost daily 
enriched with new discoveries, and thus we 
may hope that this interesting question ul- 
timately will be decided either in one di- 
rection or the other. 
On the indented coasts of the Danish isl- 
ands of Seeland, Fiinen, Méen, and Samsiée, 
}and along the fjords of the peninsula of 
Jiitland, there occur, mostly in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the sea, considerable 
accumulations of shells, which were former- 
ly supposed to have been deposited by the 
| sea at a time when the level of the land was 
| lower than at present. It was noticed, how- 
ever, that the shell heaps showed no trace 
of the stratification which always charac- 
terizes marine deposits, and that they, in- 
stead of inclosing shells of mollusks of ev- 
ery age, contained merely those of full-grown 
specimens, which belonged, moreover, to a 
limited number of edible species. Upon fur- 
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ther examination there were found among)! herring, cod-tish, flounder, and eel are quite 
the shells the broken bones of ditferent spe- frequent, and their presence proves that the 
cies of wild quadrupeds and birds, and the | coast people ventured upon the open sea, 
remains of fishes; also implements of flint, | doubtless in small boats formed of trunks of 
horn, and bone, fragments of a rude kind of | trees, and hollowed by the application of 
pottery, charcoal, and ashes, but no objects | fire. Remains of aquatic birds, such as wild 
of metal whatever. The artificial origin of | ducks, geese, and swans, are often met. Tho 
these accumulations being now established, great penguin or auk, supposed to be now 
they were recognized as the amassed re-| entirely extinct, and the capercailzie, or 
mains of the repasts of a population that mountain cock, a bird no longer found in 
dwelt in former ages on the shores of the Denmark, though still inhabiting the for- 
Baltic, pursuing the chase, but chiefly the ests of Germany, deserve special mention. 
capture of fish and shell-fish. The Danes | The last-named bird feeds in spring chiefly 
signify shell heaps of this description as| on the buds of the pine, a kind of tree not 
Kjikkenméddings, a word meaning “kitchen | growing naturally at present in Denmark, 
refuse” in literal translation; but the term) but very common during the Stone Age, as 
kitchen-middens is often employed in English, | has been ascertained by the examination of 
midden being a name still used in the north | Danish peat bogs. Thus it would seem that 
of England to designate a refuse heap. More | the disappearance of the pine from Den- 
than fifty kitchen-middens have been ex-| mark caused the eapercailzie to leave that 
amined conjointly by Messrs. Forchhammer, | country. Bones of the domestic fowl, the 
Steenstrup, and Worsaae, distinguished re-| stork, sparrow, and swallow, are totally 
spectively for their proficiency in the de- | wanting in the kitchen-middens. The mam- 
partments of geology, natural history, and | mals that have left there their remains are 
archeology; and the results of their in-| the stag, roe, wild boar, urus, beaver, seal, 
vestigations, contained in several reports | wolf, fox, lynx,wild-cat, marten, otter, hedge- 
addressed to the Academy of Sciences of hog, water-rat, and dog. Next to the mol- 
Copenhagen, have added in a great measure lusks, the stag, roe, and wild boar evidently 
to our knowledge of prehistoric man in the , constituted the principal food of the coast 
north of Europe. people. The dog, which is represented by a 
The thickness of the shell beds, it was | small race, was their only domesticated ani- 
ascertained, varies from three to five feet, | mal, but also eaten by them in the fashion of 
though they reach in some places to a height | our Indians, who keep dogs as companions, 
of ten feet. Their length sometimes amounts | and use them as food, especially on solemn 
to a thousand feet, and they vary in width, | occasions. The urus, it will be remembered, 
though not exceeding two hundred feet. | has become extinct, and the beaver no lon- 
One of the largest Kjjkkenméddings is that | ger inhabits Denmark. No bones of the 
of Meilgaard, in the northeast of Jiitland. | hare have been found in the kitchen-mid- 
Very extensive accumulations sometimes | dens, perhaps for the reason that those an- 
present an undulating surface, the refuse | cient people were prevented by superstitious 
having been heaped up more abundantly in | motives, like the Laplanders of our day, from 
some points than in others; and oceasion- | eating that animal. The reindeer and elk 
ally the heaps surround an irregular free | are thus far missing in the refuse heaps, 
space, where the coast people doubtless had | though their bones have been discovered 
built their huts, which certainly were of the among other remains of the Stone Age in 
most primitive description, probably consist- | Denmark. The marrow-bones of the rumi- 
ing of a number of poles stuck in the ground | nants and wild boars are broken or split for 
and covered with skins. The oyster is the | extracting their contents, and they often 
species of shell-fish occurring most abun-| exhibit the cuts produced by flint imple- 
dantly in the kitchen-middens, and consti- | ments. When the bones were thrown away 
tuting sometimes almost entirely their con- | the dogs made a second meal of them, eating 
tents. Next follow, in the order of their) the smaller ones, especially bird bones, and 
frequency, the cockle, mussel, and periwin- | gnawing off the soft portions from those of 
kle, or Littorina. In regard to the oyster it | larger size. Professor Steenstrup has made 
is worthy of remark that this bivalve has| interesting experiments to elucidate that 
disappeared from the neighborhood of the| fact. Locking up some dogs, and restrict- 
kitchen-middens, being now confined to a| ing them to a bone diet, he ascertained that 
few localities on the Cattegat. Yet even | all the bones rejected by the dogs were the 
there it never attains the large size charac-| same that are present in the kitchen-mid- 
terizing the oysters of the ancient shell beds. | dens, while the bones or portions of bones 
The cockles and periwinkles too, though still | devoured by them are correspondingly miss- 
living in the same waters, are much smaller | ing there. 
than those of ancient times. These changes Rude hearths consisting ofa kind of pave- 
have been attributed to a diminution of the | ment of pebbles, not exceeding the size of a 
saline matter in the water of the Baltic Sea. | man’s fist, have been discovered in the ref- 
Among the remains of fishes those of the! use heaps. 


These fire-places are more or 
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1. Pierced hammer or adze of stag horn (one-third of natural size). 


mound axe (half size). 


less circular, only a few feet in diameter, 
and surrounded with charcoal and ashes. 


The coast people manufactured a kind of | 
very primitive pottery, fragments of which | 


are found commingled with the shells. 


Their vessels were formed by hand, the pot- | 


ter’s wheel being then, and probably much 
later, an apparatus unknown in Europe. 
The clay is always mixed with coarse sand, 
produced by the trituration of stones, and | 
evidently added for the purpose of prevent- | 
ing the cracking of the vessels while in the 
fire. This device was well known to the | 
aborigines of this country, who mixed the | 


clay with gross-grained sand, but often em- | 


ployed pounded shells in its stead. The 
Kjékkenméddings have yielded a number of 
awls, chisels, and other tools made of horn 
and bone, and in great abundance chipped | 
flint implements, such as flakes, piercers, | 
sling-stones, spear-heads, and axes of a pe- | 
euliar shape, and therefore called “ shell- 
mound axes.” Yet nearly all these objects | 
are of rude workmanship, and in no way 
comparable to the excellent weapons and | 
tools occurring, as will be seen, so frequent- | 
ly in other parts of Denmark. It would be | 
doubtful, therefore, whether the kitchen- | 
middens belong to the neolithic or to an 
earlier period, if it were not for the fact | 
that, together with the many uncouth ar- 
ticles, a few well-finished arrow and spear 
heads, and even some polished implements, 
have been found. The manufacture of ar- | 
ticles of this better class required much la- | 
bor, and the people who have left the kitch- 
en-middens as their memorials 
took care not to lose them among the refuse, 
while they paid less attention to the rude 
implements, which could be replaced by new | 
ones without much trouble. The fauna of | 


doubtless | 


IMPLEMENTS FROM THE KJOKKENMODDING AT MEILGAARD, 


2. Flint flake (half size). 3. Shell- 


|the kitchen-middens, moreover, is not that 
| of paleolithic times, being composed of ani- 
mals still living in Europe, excepting the 
urus, which, as we have seen, became ex- 
|tinct during the historical period. The 
great auk, a bird incapable of flying, being 
provided with mere apologies for wings, is 
said to have been totally exterminated ev- 
| ery where by man, though it is not altogeth- 
er improbable that it still survives in lonely 
| localities beyond the reach of human cruel- 
| ty.* Under these circumstances we may 
| be justified in referring for the present the 
Kjékkenméddings to the early part of the 
neolithic period. 

The coast people certainly led a very rude 
life, being unacquainted with agriculture, 
and compelled to subsist entirely on the 
spoils of the sea and the forest. It is not 
| quite certain whether they inhabited the 
| sea- board only in summer or during the 
| whole year, though the character of the 
bones and antlers, which belong to animals 
of different ages, would favor the view that 
they lived there through successive seasons. 
Notwithstanding their savage state, they 
| were certainly free from the practice of can- 
| nibalism, no human bones having been found 
"among the refuse. It is not known how 
| they disposed of their dead, and hence no 
human remains that can with certainty be 
|ascribed’ to the coast people are extant. 
|From Danish tumuli, however, skulls have 
| been obtained which are supposed to belong 
| to the age of the kitchen-middens. These 
skulls are generally of small size and round, 
like those of the Laplanders, but differing 








* Specimens of this bird are stiil preserved in orni- 
| thological collections. According to Professor Vogt, 
| the great auk was found in Iceland, its last retreat, 
until the year 1842, after which it became extinct. 
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from them by a more retreating forehead | low its ordinary level, laying bare large 
and very prominent ridges above the eyes. | tracts of land along their shores, and thus 


re . . . | 
Kitchen-middens have been discovered in | 
other parts of Europe, though nowhere in | 


such number and so well characterized as in 
Denmark; and we may further state that 
they are not confined to Europe, but occur 
also along the coasts of other continents. 
In America, for instance, similar artificial 


. 7 | 
shell deposits are frequent, and have been 
observed from Newfoundland to Tierra del | 
Fuego, and on various points of the Pacific | 


shore. Coast tribes, deriving their subsist- 


ence chiefly from the sea, necessarily will | 
leave every where the tokens of their pres- | 


ence. But we must hasten to pass over to 
another subject. 

Alonzo de Ojeda, a Spanish nobleman, 
who had been a companion of Columbus 
on his second expedition, undertook in 1499 
independently a voyage for the purpose of 
exploring the northern coast of South Amer- 
ica. He was accompanied by the Floren- 
tine Amerigo Vespucci, who has left an ac- 
count of this voyage, from which we quote 
the following passage, in the words of Wash- 
ington Irving: “Proceeding along the coast, 
they arrived at a vast deep gulf, resembling 
a tranquil lake, entering which, they beheld 
on the eastern side a village, the construc- 
tion of which struck them with surprise. 
It consisted of twenty large houses, shaped 
like bells, and built on piles driven into the 
bottom of the lake, which in this part was 
limpid and of but little depth. Each house 
was provided with a draw-bridge and with 
sanoes, by which the communication was 
carried on. From this resemblance to the 
Italian city, Ojeda gave the bay the name 
of the Gulf of Venice, and it is called at the 
present day Venezuela, or Little Venice. 
The Indian name was Coquibacoa.” We can 
well imagine the surprise of the adventure- 
some traveler, whose baptismal name is per- 
petuated in that of our vast continent, at 
beholding this curious Indian village built 
on piles in the water; yet he certainly did 
not dream that the remains of similarly con- 


structed habitations of men who lived tens | 
of centuries ago lay hidden in the bosom of | 


Swiss and Italian lakes. In fact, no one 


thought of lacustrine settlements until the | 


year 1854, when their traces were first rec- 


existence of piles in the lakes of Switzer- 
land was well known to fishermen, whose 
nets had sometimes been caught and dam- 
aged by them. 
been found in the mud of the lakes pieces 
of wrought deer horn, fragments of clay ves- 


sels, and objects of stone and bronze, which | 


were looked at with great curiosity, and 
elicited all sorts of comments, until finally 
the children took hold of them and used 
them as toys. In the winter months of 1854 
the water in the Swiss lakes sank much be- 


| building walls near the water's edge. 





There had also occasionally | 


affording the people of the neighborhood a 
rare chance for adding to their lands by 
So it 
happened at Meilen, on the lake of Ziirich. 
Some persons, desirous of enlarging their 
gardens, erected squares of walls far into 
the bed of the lake, raising the area within 
the walls with loam, which was dug from 
the denuded lake bottom. During these 
labors the workmen came upon a layer of 
black mould, from which they extracted 
pieces of a rude kind of pottery, articles of 
stone, bone, and horn; also hazel-nuts and 
other vegetable remains. As the work pro- 
gressed there appeared numerous wooden 
posts from eight to twelve inches thick, 
which were standing in rows only a foot 
or a foot and a half apart from each other, 
and so soft that the spade cut through them 
with great ease. The teacher of the place 
collected the various objects found in the 
black layer, and notified the Antiquarian 
Society of Ziirich of their discovery. Some 
members of that society, among them its 
president, Dr. Ferdinand Keller, proceeded 
without delay to Meilen in order to inspect 
the relics and the place where they had been 
exhumed, and Dr. Keller, being an antiqua- 
ry of note, and well acquainted with prehis- 
toric manufactures, recognized the various 
articles at once as axes, chisels, whetstones, 
net-sinkers, grain-crushers, parts of weap- 
ons, and cooking vessels of the ancient in- 
habitants of this locality. The relics, it 
yas ascertained, were most abundant in the 
immediate neighborhood of the piles, while 
they became less frequent and finally dis- 
appeared at a greater distance from them, 
a fact indicative of a connection between 
the piles and the antique objects of human 
workmanship; and Dr. Keller, summing up 
his observations, concluded that the piles 
had served as the supports of platforms on 
which the ancient people erected their dwell- 
ings, thus living above the surface of the 
water and at some distance from the shore, 
with which they communicated by means 
of a narrow bridge. To Dr. Keller, there- 
fore, belongs the merit of having first point- 
ed out the true character of lacustrine re- 


| mains, and of having inaugurated a series of 
ognized in the lake of Ziirich, though the | 


discoveries hardly surpassed in importance 


| by any yet made in the domain of prehis- 
| toric archeology. 


It was now remembered 
that in times not long past fishermen had 
lived in cabins built in the Limmat, a small 
river issuing from the lake of Ziirich. The 
works of modern travelers were found to 
contain accounts of certain Asiatic and Poly- 
nesian islanders who still inhabit buildings 
erected on piles in the water, thus perpetu- 
ating a custom prevailing in times beyond 
record and tradition in the lake regions of 
Switzerland; and a passage in Herodotus, 
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relating to the Peonians, a tribe who dwelt, | 
520 years before the Christian era, on Lake | 
Prasias, in Thrace (modern Roumelia), was 
now often quoted as illustrative of the an- 
cient Helvetian mode of life. According to 
the historian just mentioned, the Peonians 
lived upon the lake in dwellings erected on 
platforms which were supported by piles 
and connected with the land by narrow 
bridges. They were polygamists, and a law 
directed that for each wife three piles should 
be added to the structure. There was a hut 
for every family, with a trap-door giving ac- 
cess to the lake beneath. The small chil- 
dren were tied by the foot with a string, 
lest they should fall into the water. The 
lake-people fed their horses and other beasts 
with fish, of which there was an astonish- 
ing abundance in the lake. 

When the results of Dr. Keller’s investi- 
gations became known by his writings, a 
general search for similar memorials of for- 
mer times was made in the many lakes of 
the republic, and such unexpected success 
rewarded the efforts of the explorers that 
up to this date, twenty years after the dis- 
covery at Meilen, the existence of more than 
two hundred lake-settlements in Switzer- 
land and a part of Germany bordering on 
the lake of Constance has been ascertained. 
In these researches the fishermen, who knew 
well the shallow places of the lakes where 
piles occurred, proved excellent guides. Re- 
mains of ancient lacustrine settlements, it 
should be stated, are by no means contined 
to Switzerland and a small portion of South- 
ern Germany, but also have been discovered 
in the Lombardian lakes, in Savoy, Meck- 
lenburg, Bavaria, Austria, and Prussia, and 
in several districts of France, even at the 
foot of the Pyrenees. Hence it is evident 
that the habit of erecting dwellings in lakes 
was at one period widely spread over Eu- 
rope. Nowhere, however, have these re- 
mains been found in greater number than 
in Switzerland, a country abounding in 
lakes which naturally invited to such aquat- 
ic colonies. In fact, the shore-lines of most 
of the Helvetian lakes are marked with the 
traces of these ancient habitations. We 
mention in this connection the lakes of Neu- 
chitel, Geneva, Constance, Bienne, Morat, | 
Zug, Ziirich, Sempach, Pfiiffikon (canton of 
Ziirich), Moosseedorf (near Berne), Nussbau- 
men (canton of Thurgau), Inkwyl (near So- 
leure), and Wauwyl (canton of Lucerne). 
In the lake of Neuchatel forty-six settle- 
ments have been counted; in the lake of 
Constance, thirty-two; in that of Geneva, 
twenty-four; in the lake of Bienne, twenty- 
one, ete.; and their number is constantly 
increasing by the discovery of hitherto un- 
known sites. 

The oldest lake-settlements date back to | 
the neolithic period, when, as the reader | 
knows, only implements of chipped and pol- 

















ished stone, of bone, horn, and wood, were 
in use. The pile-work at the bank of Lake 


| Pfiittikon, near Robenhausen, for instance, 


has not yielded any articles of bronze, and 
at Meilen only a bronze celt (or hatchet) and 
a bracelet of the same metal were found, 
which seems to indicate that this colony 
still flourished at the time when bronze was 
introduced. There are many other lake-set- 
tlements in which, among hundreds of arti- 
cles of stone, horn, bone, or wood, not the 
slightest trace of metal has occurred. These 
stations of the pure Stone Age are chiefly 
found in Eastern Switzerland. Most of 
those in the western lakes of the Helvetian 
republic have furnished articles both of 
stone and of bronze, the latter of great va- 
riety and exquisite workmanship ;* and in 
some stations tools and weapons of iron, 
thought to be Gallic in character, and even 
coins and other objects of Roman origin, 
have come to light. It thus appears that 
these lacustrine colonies existed for a very 
long period, which was characterized by re- 
markable changes in the condition of man, 
whose progress, whatever its causes may 
have been, can be traced in an uninterrupt- 
ed line. Though some of the settlements 
are supposed to have been abandoned to- 
ward the beginning of the Christian era, it 
is notable that they are not mentioned by 
Cesar, who had become acquainted with 
the Helvetians by his wars, nor by Pliny, 
an author noted for his propensity to dwell 
on details. No account, no tradition, al- 
ludes to these peculiar structures. 

“At first glance,” says Professor Desor,t 
“the idea may seem strange, if not absurd, 
that men should have established them- 
selves on the water instead of pitching their 
tents or building their cabins on terra firma ; 
but closer reflection will enable us to com- 
prehend that at the origin of the lacustrine 
period, at an epoch when the soil of Switz- 
erland was covered with forests and the 
borders of the lakes probably occupied by 
marshes, these lacustrine abodes may have 
offered to their inhabitants a more secure 
asylum against the ambush of enemies and 
the attack of savage animals.” 

The following remarks, of course, relate 
exclusively to the pile buildings of the 
Stone Age, those of later periods not com- 
ing within the scope of the subject treated 
in these articles. Lacustrine dwellings 
were built in shallow places, and in no case 
very far from the shore, simply because the 
greater depth of the water farther in the 
lake rendered the erection of those struc- 
tures difficult, if not impossible. The up- 
right piles were mostly whole stems of trees 


* They chiefly consist of leaf-shaped swords, dag- 
gers, celts, spear and arrow heads, knives, sickles, fish- 
hooks, pins, rings, and bracelets. 

+ Author of an excellent work on the lacustrine 
constructions of the lake of Neuchatel. 
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growing in the neighborhood (oak, beech, 
fir, pine, ash, or birch), usually from four to 
eight inches in diameter, and sharpened at 
the lower end either by fire or the stone 
hatchet. Heavy wooden mallets, a number 
of which have been found, doubtless served 
to drive them into the bottom of the lake. 
The piles were evidently placed according 
to a regularly arranged plan, but in most 
cases it is impossible to make out the order 
of their distribution. “They appear above 
the Iake bottom,” says Keller, “like the re- 
mains of a forest snapped off by a storm or 
destroyed by an avalanche.” Upon these 
piles, brcught to a level several feet above 
the water, and strengthened by cross-tim- 
bers, rested the platform, consisting in many 
cases merely of unbarked stems lying paral- 
lel one to another, but sometimes of boards 
two inches thick, which were fastened with 
wooden pegs into the frame-work, thus form- 
ing an even and solid floor. The number 
of piles, of course, varied according to the 
extent of the settlements, some of which 
may have been enlarged from time to time, 
when the increasing population rendered 
the erection of new huts necessary. The 


lacustrine colony near the German village 
of Wangen, on the Untersee, the northwest- 
ern expanse of the lake of Constance, con- 
tained from forty to fifty thousand posts, 
and formed a parallelogram seven hundred 
paces long and one hundred and twenty 


broad; but in other lake-villages, at Roben- 
hausen, for instance, probably twice as many 
piles were required. In cases when the bot- 
tom of the lake was rocky, or afforded no 
sufficient hold to the stakes, stones were 
heaped up between and around them, in 
order to consolidate the erection. These 
stones had to be brought in boats, consist- 
ing of hollowed trees, to the designed spot; 
indeed, a boat filled with stones is still to 
be seen near St. Peter’s Island in the lake 
of Bienne, where it sunk to the bottom, per- 
haps in consequence of being overloaded. 
The outer rows of piles were sometimes in- 
terwoven with a kind of wattle-work made 
of twigs, for the purpose of preventing the 
splashing of the water under the platform, 
or, perhaps, for protecting the piles from 
being injured by floating wood. A narrow 
bridge, likewise a pile construction, connect- 
ed the settlement with the shore. Remains 
of such bridges, from twenty to several hun- 
dred feet long, actually have been discover- 
ed. The huts erected on the platforms, it 
has been ascertained, were mostly of a rect- 
angular shape, and consisted of a wooden 
frame-work* wattled with rods or twigs, 
and covered both inside and outside with a 





* The upright timbers of the huts, it appears, consist- 
ed of long piles projecting above the level of the plat- 
form. Hence it would follow that a village was laid 
out in “lots” at the outset according to a precon- 
ceived plan. 
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bed of clay from two to three inches thick. 
The roofs, as it seems, were made of bark, 
straw, or rushes, the remains of which often 
have been found in a carbonized state. A 
plaster of clay mixed with gravel was spread 
on the floor of the hut to fill the chinks, and 
a rude hearth, composed of several slabs 
of sandstone, occupied the middle of each 
cabin. Some of the buildings were of 
comparatively large dimensions, measuring 
twenty-seven by fifteen or more feet, though 
apparently forming only one .room, above 
which there may have been a garret. Their 
size has been ascertained by the presence 
of single planks standing on edge, which in- 
closed the floor, doubtless for the purpose 
of keeping off the wet. The cabins proba- 
bly stood in rows close together, considering 
that space must have been much valued on 
account of the great labor which the con- 
struction of the platforms required. 

Some dwellings were not erected on piles, 
but on a kind of fascine-work formed by 
layers of sticks and stems of trees, stones, 
and loam, built up from the bottom of the 
lake until the foundation was high enough 
to receive the platform. Many upright piles 
are found in these substructures, but they 
only served to give them steadiness. The 
fascine dwellings occur in small lakes, not 
being suitable for large ones, where they 
would have been liable to injury by the 
waves during violent storms.* 

During the long occupation of the lacus- 
trine villages many objects, no doubt, fell 
accidentally into the water, while immense 
quantities of refuse, such as the bones of the 
consumed animals and broken clay vessels, 
were intentionally thrown over the plat- 
forms, and, as we may assume, through the 
interstices of the stems or planks forming 
them. These heterogeneous accumulations 
of things became imbedded in the mud, form- 
ing what are now—ages afterward—called 
the archeological strata or relic beds, upon 
which for the last twenty years the dredg- 
ing implements of antiquaries have oper- 
ated, and brought to light the evidences of 
a most curious long-forgotten phase of hu- 
man existence. In a number of cases the 
bulk of these relic beds has been swelled by 
the ruin of the villages themselves, some of 
which, there can be no doubt, were consumed 
by fire. These conflagrations can not have 
taken place in consequence of hostile at- 
tacks, because human skeletons are exceed- 
ingly scarce in the pile-works, and therefore 
must be ascribed to accidental ignitions, 
which were likely to befall wooden straw- 
roofed huts, each of them provided with an 
open hearth, probably blazing most of the 
time. When such calamities happened, 
many articles fell into the water in a charred 





* These fascine-works bear some resemblance to the 
Irish crannoges described by Sir W. R. Wilde. 
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1, 2, 3. Flint arrow-heads. 
7. Stone chisel in stag-horn socket (Meilen). 
a wooden club (Meilen). 
wood with a stag-horn socket and stone celt (Robenhausen). 


a flint saw. 
axe (Estavayer, lake of Neuchatel). 


LAOUSTRINE RELIOS OF STONE, HORN, AND BONE.* 


12. Sandstone for grinding celts (Meilen). 
15. Two grain-crushers (Meilen). 
17. Hoe (2) of stag horn, handle added (Robenhausen). 








4, 5. Flint saws in wooden handles (Meilen and Moosseedorf). 6. Stone celt. 
8. Stone celt in stag-horn socket, squared for insertion into 
9. Wooden club with a stone celt fixed in it (Robenhausen). 


10. Club of ash 
11. Rolled stone, showing the cut made with 
13. Drilled stone axe (Meilen). 14. Drilled stone 
16. Hammer of stag horn (Estavayer). 
18, 19, 20. Piercing implements of bone (Meilen). 


21. Harpoon-head of stag horn, 63¢ inches long (Wauwy)). 


state, and were preserved to our days, owing 
to the almost indestructible nature of car- 
bonized substances. Several Swiss lakes 
have much decreased in extent, and their 
former shores are fringed with formations 
of peat, which now inclose in some instances 
the remains of lacustrine villages formerly 
surrounded by water. Such is the case at 
Moosseedorf, near Berne, at Wauwyl, in the 
canton of Lucerne, and at Robenhausen, on 
Lake Pfiffikon, where the owner of the cel- 


* Our drawings of lacustrine relics are almost exclu- 
sively taken from a little work by J. Staub, entitled 
Die Pfahlbauten in den Schweizer-Seen, in which the 
size of the delineated objects is not indicated. The 
same drawings are contained, on a larger scale, in the 
English translation of Dr. Keller’s work, which is be- 
fore us; but even there the size is not always given. 
The reader, it is hoped, will supply that want by his 
imagination. 


ebrated pile-work, Mr. Jacob Messikommer, 
has been successfully engaged for years in 
extracting relics of the early lacustrine pe- 
riod from peat and moor ground. 

The builders of the pile-works, it must be 
admitted, were an intelligent and industri- 
|ous people, who applied to the utmost the 


|scanty means which their primitive state 


| of civilization offered them. They pursued 
hunting and fishing, but devoted themselves 
also to agriculture and the raising of cattle; 
they were skillful workers in stone, horn, 
bone, and wood, practiced pottery to a great 
extent, and produced very creditable tissues, 
employing a loom of simple construction. 
The various occupations of the lake-men, 
and the fact of their living in close commu- 
nities, indicate no small degree of social or- 
der, which necessitated the submission to 








the decrees of chiefs or a majority of the peo- 
ple. These lake-dwellers certainly were far 
above the rude prehistoric populations thus 
far introduced to the reader. Let us now 


throw a hasty glance at their manufactures. | 


Articles of flint can not be said to abound 


in the pile-works, for the reason that this | 
material is found sparingly in Switzerland, | 


where it occurs, moreover, only in small 
masses not fit to be made into large imple- 
ments like those found in Denmark and oth- 
er Northern countries. 
the lake-men came from the Swiss Jura, 
from France and Germany, and thus prob- 
ably possessed the character of a ware 
which had to be obtained by barter. Yet 
they made good arrow and spear heads, 
scrapers, saws, and various cutting and 
piercing tools of this material. Their ar- 
row-heads are rather small, usually from 


five to six quarters of an inch in length, and | 


lozenge-shaped or triangular, those of the 
latter kind being often provided with pro- 


jections or stems at the base to facilitate | 


insertion in the shaft. Some are slightly 
barbed. Flint saws, mostly two or three 
inches long, occur more frequently, because 
these implements were indispensable in the 
preparation of articles of wood, horn, and 
bone, and even of stone tools, as will be seen. 
Some of the saws still retain their wooden 
handles, into which they were cemented 
with asphaltum, a substance also employed 
for fastening arrow-heads in their shafts. 
We give drawings of two handled saws, re- 
marking, however, that the real objects are 
not as regularly serrated as the illustrations 
indicate. The artist, knowing that he was 
representing saws, drew a little on his im- 
agination. The principal implements of the 
lake-men were the ground celts or wedge- 
shaped hatchets, not made of flint, but of 
serpentine, diorite, syenite, and other kinds 
of stone possessing a sufficient degree of 
toughness. Large numbers of these im- 
plements have been found in the settle- 
ments of the Stone Age, and they are not 
wanting in those of later times, when bronze 
was already in use. They vary in length 
from one inch to eight inches, and doubt- 
less served, according to their size and 
weight, for many purposes—as weapons of 
war and the chase, for cutting wood, horn, 
and bone, dismembering and skinning ani- 
mals, and in various other ways. 
them may have been used immediately with 
the hand, but others, which represented 
small chisels and cutting tools, were set in 
pieces of deer horn, hollowed on one side to 
receive the stone blade, which, being thus 
hafted, could be handled with greater con- 
venience. A few complete axes, blade and 
shaft united, have been found, two of them 
at Robenhausen, representations of which 
are given. One of these weapons shows the 
stone blade directly inserted into the thick 
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Many of | 
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|end of a wooden club; the other consists of 
a blade held by a socket of stag horn, which 
is worked into a square form at the upper 
end to fit into a corresponding cavity of 
the wooden shaft. Such weapons resemble 
| much the war clubs or casse-tétes of the North 
American Indians. The squared sockets of 
deer horn oceur in great number in some of 
| the ancient settlements ; but the blades be- 
longing to them are wanting in most cases, 
| while the shafts nearly always have been 
consumed by decay. The manufacture of 
|the stone celts must have required much 
time and patient labor, as shown by a num- 
ber of commenced or more or less finished 
specimens, which illustrate the work in its 
| various stages of progress. After having 
| chosen a rolled stone of the proper kind and 
size, the workman cut a groove across it, 
sometimes half an inch in depth, by means 
of a flint saw applied with sand and wa- 
| ter, after which he split the stone into two 
pieces, each furnishing the material for a 
celt, provided the crack had gone in the 
right direction. If no further sawing was 
| required, these pieces probably were rough- 
hewn with another stone, and afterward 
| ground into the proper shape on a slab of 
| hard sandstone. The polishing and grind- 
jing of the cutting edges were done on 
still harder stone. 

At Meilen and other lacustrine stations 
there have been met celts apparently made 
of nephrite, a kind of hard green stone not 
| known to occur in Europe, but found in 
Egypt, in China and other parts of Asia. 
These implements are supposed by some to 
have been introduced by way of barter from 
those remote regions, while others incline 
to the opinion that the material of which 
they consist was obtained from nearer lo- 
calities yet to be discovered. A sort of 
trade or traffic doubtless existed in Europe 
in the earliest times; but it remains doubt- 
ful for the present whether the lake-dwell- 
ers of Switzerland were thus provided with 
celts of nephrite from distant countries. 
| Those who ascribe the lacustrine settle- 
ments to new-comers from abroad conject- 
| ure that they imported these implements or 
| the material of which they are made. Va- 
|rious lake-villages of the Stone Age have 
furnished well-shaped stone axes pierced 
for the insertion of handles. We give draw- 
ings of two specimens, one of them provided 
with a handle, which, we are bound to state, 
is an addition of the artist, who wanted to 
|restore the implement to its original com- 
plete state. Among other lacustrine ar- 
ticles of stone are to be mentioned hammers 
|of a cubical form with rounded edges, and 
grain-crushers about the size of a fist, and 

worked into the shape of an orange or a 
| ball, with depressions on four sides. These 
grain-crushers were used in connection with 
other flat or more or less concave stones, 
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PICK-SHAPED IMPLEMENT OF STAG HORN (LENGTH, 
20 INCHES),—LAKE OF NEUOHATEL. 


Most varied were the uses which the 
lake-men made of the horns, bones, and 
teeth of animals. The horns of the stag 
were made into the celt sockets already 
described; stout pieces of this material, 
perforated with holes for holding wooden 
handles, served, according to the manner 
in which their ends were fashioned, as ham- 


mers, hatchets, or hoes; and the antler was | 


sometimes converted into a club by the re- 
moval of the prongs, excepting that near 
the brow. Such an implement resembled a 
pick, and could be used with great effect ei- 


ed the material for arrow and spear heads, 
poniards, chisels, scrapers, piercers, needles 
with or without eyes, fishing implements, 
and various other kinds of tools. The 
teeth of the bear and the tusks of the wild 
boar were utilized for similar purposes, the 
latter, for instance, to serve as cutting or 
scraping tools after their inner curve had 
been ground to an edge. 

Though most of the wooden articles have 
perished in consequence of decay, many of 
them that have been preserved in water 





and peat still remain to show how extensive- 
ly wood was employed by the lake-dwell- 
ers. They consist of handles and shafts for 
| implements, maces resembling that with 
| which Hercules usually is represented, mal- 
| lets, bows, threshing flails, ladles, dippers, 
bowls, tubs, and boats made of a single 
trunk, besides knife-shaped tools, floats for 
nets, combs, and some other articles of un- 
known use.t The hollowing of bowls, tubs, 
and boats undoubtedly was chiefly done by 
means of fire, while the stone tools, the 
| marks of which are still visible, served for 
removing the charred portions. In this 
| manner the aborigines of North Americz 
| hollowed their canoes and wooden mortars. 
| Mr. Messikommer found at Robenhausen a 
boat with rounded ends, twelve feet long, 


* Professor Desor has in his collection a skull pierced 
with a round hole in the hinder part of the left pari- 
etal, which, he thinks, may well have been made with 
a club of this description. 

+t We should have added primitive “ racks” for sus- 
pending utensils, apparel, etc., formed of young trees 

| from which the branches are cut off at some distance 
| from their junction with the stem. 





1. Upper portion of a pile, cut out for receiving 


(Niederwy]l). 3, 4,5. Domestic utensils of maple wood (Robenhanusen). 
marks of the stone hatchet (Robenhausen). 7, 8. Knife-shaped implements of yew wood (Robenhausen and 
Wauwyl). 9 Comb of yew wood (Moosseedorf). 10, 11, 12,138. Pottery (Robenhausen and Meilen). 





LACUSTRINE MANUFACTURES OF WOOD AND CLAY. 


a cross-beam (Robenhausen). 2 Mallet of oak wood 
6. Bowl of oak wood, showing the 
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two and a half feet wide, and five inches 
deep. A number of such lacustrine “dug- 
outs,” some of them much larger than that 
just mentioned, are still in existence, and 
similar ones are even now occasionally to 
be seen on the lakes of Eastern Switzerland. 

The domestic wooden utensils of the lake- 
dwellers resemble much corresponding ob- 
jects manufactured at the present day, as | 
the reader will perceive by examining our 
illustrations. That pottery was extensively 
made even in the lake-settlements of earli- 
est date is proved by the great number of 
sherds scattered over their sites. Entire 
vessels, it may be imagined, are rarely met, 
but the curve and shape of the fragments 
often suffice for determining their original 
forms. The material is mostly unpurified 
clay mixed with coarse gravel, soni 
granite, or charcoal, and the vessels are all 
hand-made, of rude appearance, and slightly 
baked, probably in an open fire. Notwith- 
standing these imperfections, attempts at | 
decoration are not wanting, some of the 
vessels being encircled by knobs below the 
rim, or showing rows of impressions made 
with the finger or some blunt tool. In oth- 
er cases lines are traced either with an im- 
plement or by pressing a cord on the soft 
clay. Most of the pottery has a blackish 
appearance, perhaps owing to a coating with 
graphite.* There is evidence that vessels 
of large size were used for storing grain, ap- | 
ples, and other provisions. We give draw- 
ings of four clay vessels from Robenhausen 
and Meilen, which will convey some idea of 
early lacustrine pottery. 

It “has been mentioned that, in conse- 
quence of the destruction cf certain lake- 
villages by fire, many objects fell into the | 
water in a charred state, and were preserved 
to our days in consequence of their carboni- | 
zation. Not the least interesting among 
these specimens are the twisted, plaited, 
and woven manufactures which were found | 
at various stations, but especially at Roben- | 
hausen and Wangen. A kind of short flax 
was cultivated by the lake-men, and used | 
most extensively in the fabrication not only 
of thread, cordage, and nets for fishing, and | 
probably for hunting, but also of different 
sorts of linen cloth, some with inwoven pat- | 
terns, a fact proving that they employed 
some kind of loom.t Mr. Paur, of Ziirich, a 
manufacturer of ribbon, has constructed a | 


é 


loom supposed to resemble that of the lake- | 





* There are in the writer’s collection many frag- 
ments of lacustrine pottery, and some entire vessels, | 
which the most practiced eye hardly can distinguish | 
from the ceramic productions of the North American 
Indians. Material, shape, and ornamentation are al- 
most identical. 

+t The writer has among his lacustrine relics flax in 
the shape of seed-pods, seeds, fibres, tow, thread, 
strings, and of numerous plaited and woven fabrics, 
all found at Robenhausen. Hemp, it appears, was not 
grown during the lacustrine period. 
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| dwellers, by which he is able 
| their different kinds of textile fabrics. 


| than those of the stag. 


| animals serving as food. 
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to reproduce 
We 
give a drawing of this restored loom, yet 
without deeming it improbable that an ap- 
paratus of simpler construction was employ- 
ed by the lake-men.* Conical objects of 
clay, thought to have served as stretchers 
in the process of weaving, often occur; and 
numerous spindle-whorls, either of stone or 
of clay, are indicative of the common prac- 
tice of spinning. The lake-people doubtless 


| dressed to a great extent in woven gar- 


ments, but we may assume that they also 
employed the prepared skins of animals for 


| this purpose; indeed, fragments of leather 


have been found, though sparingly, at Ro- 
benhausen. 

During the early lacustrine period hunt- 
ing still furnished to a great extent the 
means of subsistence, as shown by the large 
number of bones of wild animals found on 
the sites of the ancient lake-villages. Pro- 
fessor Riitimeyer, of Basle, has carefully in- 
vestigated the fauna of those times, which, 
on the whole, corresponds with that of our 
days, though certain species of animals now 
no longer to be found in Switzerland then 
still flourished in that country. The urus 
and aurochs, or bison, were hunted by the 
lake-men, or perhaps caught by them in pit- 
falls. The elk, an animal not known to have 
lived in Switzerland during historical times, 
still roamed through the woods; but the 
reindeer had migrated to the north in search 
of a colder climate, no remains of it having 
been discovered in any of the pile-works. 
It is hardly necessary to state that the mam- 
moth, rhinoceros, cave-bear, lion, and hyena 
had vanished from the soil of Europe long 
before the lacustrine era. The stag and 
wild boar, both no longer living in Switzer- 
land, were much hunted by the lake-dwell- 
ers, and their bones indicate animals of very 
large size. Another species of wild hog, dif- 
fering from the wild boar proper, and called 
the “marsh hog” by Riitimeyer, is represent- 
ed by numerous remains in the pile-works. 

3ones of the roe deer are far less abundant 
Among the carni- 
vores may be mentioned the brown bear, 
wolf, and fox, the last-named of which oc- 
curs frequently in the settlements of the 
Stone Age, and was eaten by the lake-men, 
a fact proved by the condition of its bones, 
which are broken, and exhibit the marks of 
stone instruments, like those of the other 
The hare, it seems, 
formed no article of diet among these peo- 





* The Pima Indians of the Gila River, for instance, 
make very good and really ornamental tissues, em- 
ploying a loom that consists only of a few sticks, 
which they carry about in a small bundle. The loom 
of the ancient Mexicans was far less complicated than 
that constructed by Mr. Paur, and yet the inhabitants 
wove cotton cloth which excited the admiration of the 
Spanish conquerors. 























WOVEN AND PLAITED FABRIOS OF THE LAKE-MEN, 


1. Restored lacustrine loom. 
3, 4. Tissues of flax. 
flax strands. 8. Mat of willow twigs and straw. 
at Robenhausen and Wangen. 


The 


ple, owing, perhaps, to the same prejudice 
which caused, as we have seen, the men of 
the Danish Kjékkenméddings to abstain 


from its flesh. The lake-dwellers possessed 
a species of domestic dog of middle size, 
which they seem to have much valued, if the 
fact that it was not used as food, unless in 
cases of extreme need, warrants such a con- 
clusion. The bones and skulls of these 
faithful companions of man are generally 
not broken like those of other animals, but 
nearly always occur in an entire state in the 
lacustrine accumulations. Remains of the 


2. Spindle-whorl of sandstone (half size: Auvernier, lake of 
5. Compact cloth, undecided whether plaited or woven. 





horse are exceedingly scarce in the settle- 


Neuchatel). 
6. Mat of bast. 7. Mat of 
woven and plaited articles here figured were obtained 


ments of the Stone Age; but two kinds of 
tame cattle were common during that peri- 
od, one of them small, and called the “marsh 
cow” by Professor Riitimeyer; the second 
species, of larger size, is supposed by this 
author to have descended from the urus. 
The other domesticated animals were goats 
and sheep, and, during the later division of 
the lacustrine Stone Age, two kinds of hogs, 
derived, according to Riitimeyer, from the 
wild species already mentioned. It has been 
ascertained beyond doubt that the tamed 
animals were brought for shelter to the 
lake-villages, where they were kept in stalls 








distributed between the huts. No traces of 
domestic fowl have been discovered in the 
lake -settlements; nor of the cat, which, 
moreover, could easily be dispensed with, 
since those people, as it seems, were not 
plagued by rats and mice: the only bone of 
a mouse thus far found belongs to a wild 
species that never enters the dwellings of 
man.* The birds, amphibians, and fishes 
which have left their traces in the deposits 
around the piles pertain to the present 
fauna of Switzerland, and therefore need 
not be specialized. That wild-ducks, geese, 
swans, water-hens, grouse, and other species 
of the feathered tribe were objects of hunt- 
ing is demonstrated by their discovered re- 
mains. The lake-people evidently practiced 


fishing with good success. They caught the | 


various kinds of fish abounding in their 
lakes, especially pike of large size, either in 
nets, remains of which have been found at 
several stations, or with the line; and it is 
probable, too, that the methods of shooting 
and spearing fish were in vogue among 
them. There have been found fish-hooks 
made of boars’ tusks, and other implements 
consisting of small rods of bone, pointed at 
both ends and notched in the middle for the 
attachment of a fishing line. When these 
pointed rods were baited and swallowed, 
they could not easily be disgorged by the 
fish, which thus became the prey of man. 
According to Keller, this primitive device is 
still resorted to in Switzerland for catching 
wild-ducks. 

Owing to causes known to the reader, 
carbonized vegetable remains have been 
preserved in great abundance and variety, 
to assist, as it were, in elucidating the mode 
of life of those ancient lake-villagers. They 
undoubtedly raised barley, wheat, and mil- 
let, several kinds of each of these cereals 
having been found in the lacustrine depos- 
its. Some of these species of grain were 
cultivated in Egypt, and therefore are be- 
lieved to have found their way from that 
country to Switzerland. Rye was not known 
to the colonists, and oats not before bronze 
had come into use. Barley and wheat ap- 
pear either in grains, sometimes in consid- 
erable quantities, or, more rarely, still re- 
tain the shape of ears; and even carbonized 
wheat bread, in which the bran and the im- 
perfectly crushed grains can be distinctly 
seen, has been found at Robenhausen and 
Wangen. This unleavened prehistoric bread, 
which is very coarse and compact, occurs 
mostly in fragments, but sometimes in the 
form of small roundish cakes about an inch 
or an inch and a half thick, and was doubt- 
less baked by placing the dough on hot 
stones, and covering it over with glowing 





* If certain records are to be credited, the domestic 
cat of Europe was introduced from Egypt about a 
thousand years ago. 
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ashes. Millet was employed in a similar 
manner for making bread. It is probable, 
however, that the lake-people“’consumed 
their farinaceous food chiefly in the shape 
of porridge. 
Carbonized apples of small size, identical 
with those growing wild in the woods of 
| Switzerland, have been found abundantly, 
and in a tolerable state of preservation. 
Mr. Messikommer discovered on one occa- 
sion more than three hundred of them lying 
close together. They are often cut in halves, 
more rarely in three or four parts, and were 
evidently dried for consumption during win- 
ter. Whether a larger kind of apple, found 
; at Robenhausen, was cultivated, or a wild- 
growing species, remains undecided. Pro- 
fessor Oswald Heer, of Ziirich, who has pub- 
| lished an interesting work on lacustrine veg- 
etable remains, inclines to the former view. 
Wild pears were treated in the same man- 
ner; but they are far less common than ap- 
| ples, which must have formed a much-sought 
article of diet. Among other vegetable re- 
mains accumulated in the lake mud may be 
mentioned hazel-nuts and beech-nuts, both 
| in great plenty; also water-chestnuts, which 
| doubtless were collected and eaten by the 
| lake-men, as they are in Upper Italy at this 
|day. Their present occurrence in Switzer- 
| land appears to be restricted to a tarn in 
the canton of Lucerne. There have further 
been found abundantly the stones of sloes, 
bird-cherries, and wild plums, and seeds of 
the raspberry, blackberry, and strawberry, 
showing that these fruits of the forest were 
used as food. According to Dr. Keller, the 
lake-colonists of the Stone Age drew their 
sustenance chiefly from the vegetable king- 
dom. Their animal food evidently was aec- 
quired by hunting rather than by the breed- 
ing of cattle, considering that in the accn- 
mulations around the piles the bones of wild 
animals outnumber those of the domestic 
species.* Milk, we may assume, formed an 
important article of their diet. 
A lacustrine village must have presented 
a curious but not unpleasing sight, when, 
on a fine day, the poor and industrious colo- 
nists were gathered on the platform, and en- 
gaged in their various occupations. We may 
imagine groups of » omen busily turning the 
spindle and gossiping—in what language it 
would be interesting to know. Other fe- 
males are at work forming vessels of clay, 
| to be burned on the shore, or perhaps knit- 
| ting nets or preparing garments. Lacus- 
trine urchins abandon themselves to juve- 
nile frolies, just like civilized children, while 
here and there a veteran, too old for fatigu- 
ing exertions, is busied in whittling some 
domestic utensil or in fashioning a weapon 





* In the lacustrine stations of the Bronze Age, how- 
ever, the remains of tamed animals prevail, a fact which 
unmistakably indicates an advance in civilization. 
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OARBONIZED PEAR AND APPLES FROM 
THE LAKE-DWELLINGS (NATURAL SIZE). 


for his son or grandson. When evening 
draws near, smoke begins to rise from the 
huts, where the women are baking and cook- 
ing, for the men who have been hunting in 
the woods will soon retur n, armed with spear 
and bow, and loaded with the game killed by 
them. Those who have spent the day in fish- 
ing guide their boats homeward; field labor- 
ers, returning from the cultivated patches | 
along the shore, are seen to wend their way ! 
toward the bridge, driving before them the 


lowing cattle, which were permitted to graze | 


on the land during day-time, and are now to 
be stabled for the night among the huts, safe 
from the attacks of wolf and bear 

The interesting question to what race of 
man the early pile-works are to be referred 
has been discussed, but, as the reader may 
imagine, without leading to any thing like 
a result. It is not known in what manner 
the lake-colonists disposed of their dead, no 
burial-places having thus far been discover- 
ed in the neighborhood of their settlements. 





AN APPLE 


LITTLE wild rose, as blushing, as trem- | 


bling, as dewy, as shy, was Emily Riv- 

and just as sweet as one, thought her 
cousin Lawrence. 

Indeed, Lawrence idealized her a trifle; 


for when he came back from his long stay | 
in the East, where he had seen few but the | 


swarthy women of the meridian, Emily 
dawned upon him, as fair and pure and del- 
icate as any spirit of the sky. Her very 
shyness lent her an air of reserve that made 
one feel as though she were something the 
least in the world remote. She carried her 
pretty head like a young fawn, alert, listen- 
ing, ready to fly ; and i ere 
tion, a piquancy, in this reserve that tempt- | 
ed the young man to break its barrier, and 
make the maide nly thoughts and fancies | 
his own. Still he. was not sure that he had 
any right to the indulgence of such a temp- | I 
tation. Not sure? He was very sure that 
he had no right at all. It had been under- | 
stood ever since there had been any under- 


standing about him whatever, and he had | 


acquiesced in the understanding, that he 
was one of the particular members of the 
family who were not to indulge themselves 
in that way. There had been too much in- 
dulgence in that race—it had brought them 


was a fascina- | 


Hunaan remains, moreover, are very 
scarce in the lacustrine relic beds of 
the Stone Age, and mostly Velong to 
children, who, it appears, had perish- 
ed by drowning. A fragmentary skull 
found at Meilen, and described by Pro- 
fessor His, of Basle, “is allied to the 
cranial forms now prevalent in Ger- 
man Switzerland.” Notwithstanding 
various computations, no one knows 
| how far back the origin of the lake-dwell- 
| ings can be dated. The presence of Roman 
coins, pottery, and tiles in a few settlements 
of the Iron Age gives us some clew as to the 
| epoch when the ‘lac ustrine period approach- 
ed its termination, but we are absolutely in 
| the dark in regard to the beginning and 
duration of the lake-colonies belonging to 
the earliest times, during which the use of 
metal was yet unknow n in Switzerland. 
Our condensed account relates, as we stat- 
ed at the outset, only to the settlements of 
the Stone Age. The gradual introduction of 
far more serviceable implements of bronze, 
as may be imagined, brought about a great 
change for the better in the mode of exist- 
ence of the lake-people, yet without modify- 
ing in a marked degree the character of their 
aquatic dwellings. Though we should like 
to follow these remarkable developments, 
we must abstain from that attempt, and 
confine our further remarks to the Stone 
Age proper. 
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to poverty—and Lawrence had been set 
| apart for a rich wife from the day when the 
elders began to assort the portions: so de- 
| cidedly set apart that it was generally de- 
termined Valeria Gueltan should fall to his 
lot, probably because she was,in a distant 
manner, within the family circle, and be- 
sause at her majority she became a suffi- 
cient heiress to satisfy even the family de- 
sire for money. As for love “Love goes 
where it’s sent,” said Aunt Paget. “It’s all 
nonsense to think of letting such a trifle in- 
terfere with serious matters. Mr. Paget and 
I never pretended any especial love for each 
other, but we got along very well, and when 
he died he left me comfortable, which I 
shouldn’t have been if I had married poor 
Mark Eldon, as I wanted to do. Though, to 
E be sure, Mark— But there!” continued Aunt 

-aget: “ when two people find other things 
| to ‘their mind, it’s perfectly easy to accom- 
modate their emotions to their cireum- 
stances. Nothing’s wanting but the will. 
Lawrence can interest Valeria easily—has 
done so already by his letters and his pic- 
tures. Yes, she’s half in love with him now; 
and he’d be a very singular person if he 
didn’t feel tenderly toward the one by 
whose means all his comforts come!” 





AN APPLE 


“T don’t know about that,” said Uncle 
Martin. “It isn’t the way with men—to 
love those to whom they are under obliga- 
tion.” 

“ And so you'll advise—” began Aunt Pa- 
get, sharply. 

“Oh no, by no means; not at all. Iwas 
about to say that, still, there’s no doubt, 
with his extravagant habits and luxurious 
tastes, Lawrence must marry money.” 

“Tm glad you're so sensible. It’s no use 
to mince matters, and plain talk is the only 
thing to be understood,” said Aunt Paget. 

And Lawrence understood plain talk. 

Nevertheless, that was in the future: the 
future was far off, and the present mo- 
ment was all the while passil and Em- 
ily was very lovely, and Lawrence was not 
the man to be balked of a pleasure for fear 
of consequences: perhaps he had not enough 
vanity to think of any consequences as af- 
fecting her. So when he saw Emily sitting 
with her book down in the meadow, he was 
very apt to go striding down the hill-side 
to join her, and be greeted by the smile in 
the wide-open eyes, half measuring, half 
confiding, that he had not yet learned to in- 
terpret; to wile her away with him on his 
fishing ramble down the brook-side ; to list- 
en unseen when she sang in her sweet lark- 
like notes her simple ballads; to look over 
her shoulder when she read, and see what it 
was that so absorbed her; to talk to her, as 
she sewed, of all his roaming life since early 
boyhood, and the marvels of the East, till 
her needle hung suspended, and her breath 
came and went, with flushes in her cheeks, 
over the interest of the story and the hero. 
One day, as they were lingering on the lawn, 
some young ragamuflins came up with bas- 
kets of fresh violets on their arms; he bought 
them all, and as they sat there he took his 
fine Manilla line and wove the fragrant pur- 
ple things into a thick crown, and threw it 
lightly on her bright soft hair. 

She laughed a little, re-adjusted it on one 
side, and looked up; a broad ray of sunshine 
fell just athwart her face, lighted all the ap- 
ple-blossom fairness and color, made an au- 
reole of the loose bright locks of hair, deep- 
ened the purple of the violets, showed him 
the large eyes bluer than the heavens, and 
illumined the smile—the kindling, radiant 
smile—which while it seemed to hold the 
very secret of joy, yet nevertheless had al- 
ways a trait of pathos in it that touched 
the heart. And looking at her in that long 
bright moment, it was all over with Law- 
rence. The light of that smile, the white- 
ness of the soul that looked through it, the 
purity of the heart behind it, eclipsed all 
else there was: farewell wealth, sumptuous 
luxury, Valeria Gueltan! Life would not be 
worth a rush to Lawrence unless he shared 
it with Emily. 

What a month it was that followed that 
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day of the violets—the month of roses and 
June! How unconscious was Emily in her 
happiness! how eager was Lawrence in his 
| pursuit! How happily blind were the un- 
cles and aunts of the household! Was she 
walking, he must walk beside her; was she 
reading, he must hold the book; was she 
dreaming, he must dream with her. It was 
all the same as on the month before, but 
with such a mighty difference. Then he had 
gazed upon the temple and admired it from 
the outside; now he was within the sanctu- 
ary and exploring its most beautiful recesses, 
all his way lighted by as pure and holy a 
flame, it seemed to him, as ever burned in 
| the torch of love. 

| For not a syllable had he yet spoken to 
Emily in confession of his regard ; her inno- 
| cent smile was untouched by any solicitude, 
| by any knowledge of what it was that con- 
stituted her bliss; they were together; he 
| met her every glance, her every thought ; 
she breathed an atmosphere that was rapt- 
ure even while it was peace. It all came 
to her as naturally as life itself; it was as 
simple and absolute content as that of a 
summer bird swinging in the nest, undream- 
ing of any autumn; and unless some angel 
of annunciation called this new joy by name, 
she would hardly know what she had till 
she should have lost it. It came to her so 
naturally, indeed, that she thought as little 
as if she had entirely forgotten it of the life 
before Lawrence returned from the East; 
it was as if they had always been singing 
together the same songs, driving together 
along the leafy lanes, facing each other in 
the boat slowly dropping down stream, wan- 
dering side by side along the moon-lighted 
avenue of this old Castle Rackrent in the 
shadow of the trees, reading together the 
great book, new to both of them, and fresh 
and delightful to them as to the first man 
and woman who ever turned its enchanted 
pages. As for him, he felt that she made 
the earth beautiful by living on it; as for 
her, Lawrence’s shadow shut out the sun 
itself. 

But such an affair could go on no great 
while before Aunt Paget’s lynx eyes began 
to follow its manifestations. She, with Un- 
cle Martin and the rest of them, had been so 
| persuaded of Lawrence’s complete compre- 
| hension of the necessities of his case that 
| they had thought it needless to take trouble 
| with any espionage, and would, in fact, have 

as soon mistrusted one of themselves. But 
all at once a suspicion started up, black- 
winged, in the sunshiny field before Aunt 
Paget’s vision. “It’s very well,” said she, 
| “for Lawrence and Emily to pass the time 
| pleasantly. But though Emily is still such 
|a child, so much of this strolling and phi- 
|landering isn’t to my mind. It’s just as 
| necessary for Emily to make a good mar- 
| riage as it is for Lawrence—” 
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“As she hasn’t a piece of silver to cross 
her palm with,” said Uncle Martin, “unless 
you leave it to her.” 

“And I’m not in the way of leaving,” said 
Aunt Paget, sweetly. “No,” she added; “if 
there’s one established axiom, it is that 
young folks think old folks fools, but old 
folks know young folks are! And if you 
leave fools together, they will certainly 
hatch mischief.” 

“We must take measures accordingly,” 
said the other old conspirator. 

“T will lose no time. I will telegraph Va- 
leria this very morning,” said Aunt Paget. 

And while these wary guardians were lay- 


ing their wires the young victims were in 


the balcony, in the sunshine, leaning over 
the little parapet and feeding the swans in 
the miniature lake below, admiring the 
splendid plumage of the peacock perched 
on the stone vase beneath the old blasted 
white pine, laughing gayly, and reckless of 
every thing but the happy present; espe- 
cially reckless that it was Valeria Gueltan’s 
swans and peacock with which they amused 
themselves—her gift, at least, to Aunt Pa- 
get. 

“Come and sing to me, Emily,” said Law- 
rence that evening after dinner, throwing 
himself lazily on the lounge, where the last 
bright ray fell on his head before the soft 
twilight gloom stole up; and Emily, sitting 
at her harp, sang to him the songs he loved 
the best, and others that he had not heard 
before. As the twilight deepened round 
her, and Lawrence, lifted on one arm, gazed 
upon her, her fair hair loosened, as it chanced, 
and falling round her face, her white hands 
gleaming across the strings, she seemed too 
ethereally lovely for earth, and the voice, 
too, had such a delicate sweetness in it as 
that with which a spirit might sing—all 
the more when by-and-by it took on an ex- 
quisite pathos, and she sang, with drooping 
head, and as if with a boding of melancholy : 

“When passion’s trance is overpast, 
If tenderness and truth could last 
Or live, whilst all wild feelings keep 
Some mortal slumber, dark and deep, 
I should not weep, I should not weep!” 


“Why do you sing such heart-breaking 
things as that!’ demanded Lawrence, sud- 
denly starting to his feet. “Do you want 
to drive a man beside himself with possi- 
bilities?” he cried, rudely, and in a strange, 
hoarse voice. For all at once, remembering 
some words of his aunt Paget’s that day, 
those possibilities and the strait in which 
he was had struck him and overpowered 
him. ‘Do you want to madden a man with 
your sweet voice and your fair face and 
the chances of despair?” And he stalked 
through the long casement and out upon 
the balcony. He was leaning over the par- 
apet, breathing hard, when she followed him 
and lingered, leaning beside him. 





“T don’t know what you mean, Law- 
rence,” she said. 

He turned and looked at her. The moon 
had not yet risen above the wood, but its 
light already filled the upper heavens, while 
the distant fields and the garden beneath 
them, the flower beds and the old half- 
choked fountain, were in shadow, and a re- 
flection of that light lay upon her face, and 
lent her again that almost unearthly loveli- 
ness. 

“You don’t know what I mean ?” he eried 

-“vou don’t know that I love you! Yes, 
that I love you, that I see your love for me, 
that you are mine—mine before Heaven 
—and that all the fates stand between us; 
that never in this life can I claim my own; 
that we are forbidden to each other—” 

“Oh, Lawrence!” she said, shrinking back 
and pulling down the branch of honey- 
suckle with its shadow about her. 

“By the Lord, I will!” he cried. And in 
another moment he had taken the step be- 
tween them, and had clasped her in his arms, 
clasped her to his heart and sealed her lips, 
her sweet, warm, loving lips, with his tende1 
“What do I care for all their for- 
bidding!” he exclaimed. “I have a strong 
right hand that can earn our bread. Luxu- 
ries—let them go. We shall have the lux- 
ury of love.” 

And just then a gay voice was heard with- 
in, and an imperious step; and Lawrence re- 


kisses. 


leased Emily only in time to turn and meet 
| Valeria Gueltan, as, obedient to Aunt Paget’s 


telegram, she appeared upon the scene, and 
lifted the curtain behind them. 

“What, mooning on the balcony with lit- 
tle Emily?” she cried; and she came out 
into the first broad dash of moonlight that 
fell across the crest of the wood and lighted 
up her dark cheek with its carnation flush, 
the blaze of her black eyes, and all her 
sumptuous curve and color. “I should 
have known you in a million!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“And I suppose you are my correspond- 
ent of ten years,” he answered. 

“Introduce us in due form, Emily,” she 
said. “It is ten years since we spent long 
weeks together.” 

For the instant, but only for the instant, 
she seemed half hideous to the gaze of Law- 
rence; but later that night, when the vision 
recurred to him, he felt, in the midst of his 
palpitation, as if, after all, Emily were but 
a phantom beside such a reality—yet how 
beautiful a phantom, he said, as he tossed 
feverishly ; how tender a being, how pure a 
soul! And what was the end of this to be? 
His love was like a wave, he feared, in his 
self-knowledge, beating itself against a rock 
only to be dissipated—the rock of his fate, 
his training, his long expectations, his self- 
indulgent love of luxury and splendor that 
would make it almost impossible for him to 
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forego a fortune for the sake of a passion. 
“ And how base a nature is that!” he cried. 
And in the ardor of his self-condemnation 
he sprang up and hurriedly dressed himself, 
and sallied forth to cool his disturbance in 
the night and the dew. 

He was coming up the avenue an hour 
later, after a good tramp across the fields, 
when he glanced up at the windows of the 
house, all silvered over with the full flood 
of the moonlight, and saw Emily sitting at 
one of the open casements with some slight 
wrap about her, half hidden behind the mus- 
lin cloud of the curtain, but the white light 
beaming full upon her face and fallen hair 
till she looked like a glorified spirit. He 
stopped a moment beneath the shelter of 
the beech-trees, and gazed at her as though 
she were the image of a saint in a shrine, 
and he a worshiper. Then he plucked a 
stem of the great fragrant lilies, heavy with 
dew, and tossed them up at her, and passed 
on. 
Not for all the gold of all the Gueltans, he 
said, would he barter this love of Emily’s! 

“So, Lawrence,” said Valeria, at the break- 


fast-table, with the freedom of old friend- | 
ship pleasantly renewed, “you didn’t have | 


mooning enough on the baleony, but must 
needs go marauding over the grounds last 
night like a Wildschiitz. If you had only 
remembered that my window was next to 
Emily’s, I should have had a lily to wear in 
my hair too.” 

And Emily colored clearer and clearer, 
deeper and deeper, under her words, and the 


lily in the bright hair trembled till, stooping | 


for the handkerchief she dropped, it fell 


from her hair to the floor; and Lawrence | 


picked it up, she saw, and kept it, and twirl- 
ing it lightly between his fingers, took it 
away with him at last. 

“Tt’s a good thing you’ve come, Valeria,” 
said Aunt Paget, winking violently, when, 
by-and-by, Lawrence happened to be with 
them all again. “It was very dull for Law- 


rence and his cousin Emily, all alone with 


us old folks. Now we will have the young 
people that always come when you do, and 
a couple of fiddlers, and make things cheer- 
ful a little while—as much so as any thing 
can be in this house of antediluvians, each 
with a foot in the grave. We have been 
very thoughtless to let it be so dull for the 
children.” 

“T don’t believe they’ve found it dull,” 
said Valeria, looking, with a pleasant laugh, 
at Lawrence. 

“Well, at any rate, you may write to the 


Luttrells and the Pennymans to-day—we | 


sent for the Doyles—and we shall have 
quite a gay house.” 

“Tt was a happy house before,” said Em- 
ily to Lawrence, under her breath. He was 
standing beside her as she filled the big vase 
with flowers, and behind the shield of the 
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The sight had clinched his purpose. | 


vines and leaves he caught her hand, and 
held it in a close, long pressure. 

“Tt will be a happy house again,” he said, 
as he dropped the hand and broke off a bit 
of sweet-brier for his boutonniére, that Va- 
leria came and fastened on for him. 

It was as gay a house as Aunt Paget fore- 
told, though; for the Pennymans and the 
Doyles and the Luttrells all came; and there 
were picnics and garden parties and driv- 
ing and dancing—the young beaux of town 
and country-side following after the pretty 
damsels as well: a fortnight of real revelry, 
in which even old Uncle Martin, Aunt Paget, 
and the rest of them seemed to grow young 
again. From it Emily would have shrunk 
like an unnoticed shadow, half out of sight, 
if she could. But Valeria, overflowing with 
vitality, with warmth and gayety, drew ev- 

| ery one into her sphere, and was herself like 
nothing so much as one of these very days 
of August sunshine in which their revelry 
went on; and as for Lawrence, before the 
third week of that hospitality on which 
Aunt Paget was risking so much of her pre- 
cious hoard began, he found himself enjoy- 
ing it like all the others, and eagerly plan- 
ning new pleasures. 

“Tam going to send for horses to-day,” 
said Valeria, “and we will every one drive 
over to see mamma. There she is ‘all sole 
alone,’ and it will be the sweetest sort of 
surprise to her. It is only twenty miles. 
What say? And I will show you the Guel- 
|tan Place, Lawrence. You haven’t seen it 
since you were a boy, and it has grown as 
you have. Oh, it is too beautiful for any 
And I love it so!” 

“What a girl you are, Valeria!” said wise 
old Aunt Paget. “Go, by all means, and 
bring your ma back with you. I declare! 
|the way you are always thinking of oth- 
|er people’s pleasure amounts to a positive 
genius.” 


| thing! 


So they all drove over with much merri- 
ment to the great farm. And Valeria had 
certainly calculated with shrewdness when 
she counted upon the charms of the Gueltan 
Place to reinforce her own. Such a proper- 
ty as it was, too!—wood and field and river 
| in landscapes of enchantment on every side; 

acres of biunowy grain yellowing to the har- 
| vest; velvet sward undulating with hill and 
valley; with pastures dotted by superb cat- 
tle; with forest trees so grand that the pos- 
session of them was like an ancestral patent 
of nobility; with orchards laden in fruit; 
| with dairies and poultry-yards and farm- 
house; and then the lawns, the greenhouses, 
the shrubberies, and, most alluring of all, 
the gardens—gardens almost as beautiful, 
|it seemed to Lawrence’s curious and half- 
bewildered gaze, as the hanging gardens of 
Babylon could have been. And the man- 
sion itself, moreover—a stately stone build 
ing covering much ground, with grouped 
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windows and chimneys, a thick creeper soft- | 
ening every angle and lending nature’s grace | 
to that of art, with an inner magnificence, | 
too, of vast rooms, carved wainscots, pic- | 


tures, ringing plate—ah, yes! a man might | 
lead a life that was worth while at the Guel- | 


tan Place; with the Gueltan fortune to keep 
itup! And Valeria— Lawrence looked at 
her anew ; some other nature sprang up in 
him. Truly she had a positive beauty of her 
own. He preferred the more delicate, the 


pale and pensive style; but she would any | 
where be pronounced a royal-looking thing, | 


with her fine stature, her rich colors, her 
haughty bearing in the midst of all her ju- 
bilation. He glanced again at Emily: it 
was like moonlight beside ‘Sunset. But his 
heart was with the moonlight. If only 
Emily had this fortune! What evil fate 


was it that had made both himself and | 
Here, in this place, with | 
Emily— And without her? No, he had re- | 


Emily penniless ? 


solved upon that—he would never be with- 
out her! 
So they feasted richly ; and the servants 


in waiting, the gold and crystal, the state | 


and ceremony, were something that kept 


striking vibrating strings in Lawrence’s sen- | 
sations, and attuning his wishes yet more | 
and more to themselves, and were some- | 


thing, besides, that took on all the further 
splendor in contrast to the usual simplicity 
of life in the decayed old house at home. 
And after dinner they explored the immense 
dwelling and a portion of its treasures—the 
curious things this Gueltan and that had 
brought home from the Chinese or the In- 
dian or the African trade—paintings from 
Italy, armor from Spain, prints from France, 
bric-d-brac from the world over. Then they 
lingered in the lovely music-room, with its 
great instruments, and Emily was begged to 
sing at the ivory harp; but she knew that 
her simple little strains were not the music 
for such a spot as this, and Valeria herself sat 
down at the grand piano and dashed off an 
intricate sonata. And then, at last,the old 
livery hacks which brought them were al- 
lowed to take their time for home with a 
groom, and the fast Gueltan horses were 
brought out of the stables to speed them 
along—Mrs. Gueltan with them now—as if 
they traveled on the wings of the wind. 
“We are living while we can,” said Va- 
leria to Aunt Paget, as she and Lawrence 
alighted first at the door, and the various 
parties came driving up the avenue, with 


autumn leaves. “I always did pity those 
people who spend all the time they can en- 
joy in getting ready to enjoy!” It was an 
arrogant speech, the speech of insolent 
wealth; it sounded only like a heedless, 
happy speech from the gay young woman 
with her overflowing spirits; but it was a 
speech that went to its mark like an arrow, 
for Lawrence heard it, and laid its meaning 
to heart. Yes, he also pitied those who 
spent their youth preparing for their age. 
It was the lot before him—if he married Emi- 
ly. If! Had he already begun to say “if?” 

The next night was the night of the cha- 
rades ;. they had turned their gayety to the 
uses of charity, and a large company were 
coming out from town to pay tribute. “TI 
expect to make enough out of these cha- 
| rades,” said Aunt Paget, “to play my Lady 
Bountiful to all the poor children in the 
neighborhood next winter. It will be a great 
relief—to conscience. Emily will have her 
| hands full, after you are all gone, making up 
| flannels for the destitute babies half a mile 
about us.” 

“Cheerful prospect for Emily,” laughed 
Valeria. “How lucky that I brought my 
maid from the Place, and sha’n’t have to tax 
Emily’s fingers to help me with my toilet 
in the bride’s part to-night! They are the 
nimblest little fingers with a thimble on; 
;}and I have had to take so few stitches in 
the course of my life that I am unhandy as 
you might suppose a queen would be with a 
needle and thread. I will give you a dia- 
| mond-pointed gold needle, Emily, as soon as 

they invent it!” 
| “Though she could only use it as a bare 
bodkin,” said young Luttrell. 

Well, they certainly were superb cha- 
rades, with superb music of Valeria’s pro- 
vision between the acts. Aunt Paget never 
thought such things any liberties on Vale- 
ria’s part, and would not have objected if 
the superb supper at the end had been of 

| Valeria’s provision too, when she opened 
her own purse for it—her poor old miserly 
purse. And how magnificently Valeria 
swept through all the parts allotted her— 
now the East Indian princess in her snowy 
gauzes and blazing gems; now the Spanish 
|lady with comb and mantilla; now in the 
|eurdling part of the Bride of Death, with 
| her white robe brocaded in gold, and her 
| veil of costly lace shrouding her like a 
‘cloud! Emily looked on as. if a pageant 
were passing before her and she herself 


| 


| 


song and laughter and all the tintinnabu-! were invisible; and so, indeed, it might be 


lation of gay voices, to receive the welcome 


| said she was, for her fair pale identity seem- 


which the indefatigable Aunt Paget had sat | ed to retire, to fade and vanish, before this 


up till this hour to give. “ By-and-by, you 
see, we shall be past enjoyment; so, if we | 
make every day a festival now, we shall, at 
any rate, have that to look back upon. | 
Isn’t that wisdom?” she cried, joyously, 
her eyes sparkling, her cheeks burning like 


splendid reality of flesh and tint. 

“Do see Valeria tremble!” whispered 
Mary Pennyman to young Luttrell. 

“T should think she would tremble,” he 
replied: “it takes nerve to represent the 
Bride of Death.” 
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“None of the rest of us would do it—it 
was so ill-omened, Oh, it isn’t fear with 
which Valeria trembles—she doesn’t know 
the word. Are the rooms cold? Any one 
would suppose it was positively real. Just 
look at her—how fervent! what an actress! 
I should think it would set Lawrence to 
thinking !” 

“ About making it real? I’ve never seen 
the lover that could approach Miss Gueltan 
sufficiently to propose making such a scene 
real !” 

“Mrs. Paget says there was always an 
understanding in the family that they 
should marry some day.” 

“ But they’re cousins.” 

“Oh, only thousandth cousins.” 

“He’s weleome—with all her shekels,” 
said young Luttrell, taking Mary’s bouquet 
and giving her a quick sidelong look. * For 
my part, it is a very different kind of bean- 
ty that touches me!” 

Yet it was true; there was the least pos- 
sible tremor about Valeria in that last pic- 
ture she made, under the shimmer of that 
bridal veil. She had turned white as clay 
when, from behind the scenes, Aunt Paget 
whispered to Lawrence to speak up, and if 
she had not caught his hand for support, 
she might have fallen. He turned in a sur- 
prised inspection to see if it could be an 
imaginative horror at the ghastly present- 
ment, or any emotion at this mimic mar- 


riage with himself—for he was the Knight 


of Death—that so affected Valeria. At his 
look all her color came leaping back like a 
beautiful flame; and then there was, per- 
haps, a trifle more ardor than need be in 
the tone which failed to be sepulchral, and 
with which he pronounced the responses 
that, after all, he had not expected to make 
orally. It was a fine scene—the radiant 
bride in her rich antique attire, the haughty 
mailed and visored groom, the robed and 
reverend priest, the armed servitors, the 
gloom, the torches. It was applauded to 
the echo; but Valeria refused the encore. 

There was waltzing that night, when 
the charades were over. Flutes, horns, vio- 
lins, breathed a magicai strain, and Law- 
rence was dancing with Valeria. Faster 
grew the measure; swifter fled the dancers 
by; swifter beat the currents of his blood. 
What was the wild, strange spell sweeping 
over him as he moved there in those mazy 
circles, and forgot Emily, and remembered 
only this voluptuous, pulsating creature in 
his arms? 


At last the dance was done, the music had | 


taken another key, and they were standing 
alone together on the little balcony where 
she had boldly drawn the curtain on the 
night of her arrival—how long ago that 
seemed! All sounds came to them subdued 
through the heavy folds; they heard the 
murmurs within, the minor music of the 


band, the plashing of the half-choked fount- 
ain, the swaying of the garden boughs in 
the fitful wind of the starry night. 

“There is something—perhaps terrible— 
that I must tell you,” Valeria was saying, 
while he heard her as if in a dream. 

“ Terrible ?” he said. 

“You may think so,” she answered. 
you know 


“De 
how can IL say it! Lawrence, the 
priest who married us in the charade—he is 
a justice of the peace, learn. He is in asad 
quandary, for it subjects him to fine in some 
way. But—but, Lawrence, we are—really 
married !” 

Really married! He paused a moment be- 
fore replying. Then fate had taken it out 
of his hands; fate had assumed the responsi- 
bility; fate had done the work. 

“Ts there any step you will take to undo 
it?” she was asking, silverly. 

“To you wish to undo it ?” he murmured. 

She was silent—silent and trembling. 

“Tf you are my wife,” he whispered, “ you 
shall never go out of these arms again!” 

As he stood there and held her in that 
impetuous clasp, the curtains parted behind 
them, an innocent little face, where the smile 
had grown doubtful and infrequent of late, 
looked out upon them, blanched as its eager 
look faded, grew white and whiter, while 
the seal of a great ageny seemed to stamp 
itself there slowly, and then retreated si- 
lently as it had come. But it would have 
taken more than any little innocent face, or 
agonized one either, to waken Lawrence 
from the madness of that passionate mo- 
ment. 

That night, when the other guests had de- 
parted, the horses were brought round, and 
Lawrence went home with his wife. 

As Aunt Paget, in the lighted doorway, 
ran laboriously but triumphantly from the 
side of Uncle Martin and of Mrs. Gueltan, 
who remained for a time with them, to pick 
up the slipper she had generously thrown 
after the phaeton, a little figure came slow- 


| ly up the avenue, all its thin light garments, 


its hanging hair, dripping with dew. It 
was Emily, white as any wraith of herself, 
wild-eyed as one utterly bewildered, and 
talking incoherently when they bespoke her. 

They took her in, and led her to her room, 
put her into bed, and gave her a mild opi- 
ate—guilty old Aunt Paget’s hand shaking 
as she smoothed the pillow. Some called it 
fever, and some insanity. Whatever it was, 
it was a death-warrant: she exchanged that 
bed only for one in the bosom of the great 
mother who hides us at last from all the 
woes that have beset us. 

But what of that? They knew nothing 
of it over at the Gueltan Place. Aunt Pa- 
get allowed no untoward news to disturb 
that honey-moon. It had been a delicious 
month, in which they hardly knew if they 
walked the earth. That unrestricted mar- 
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riage, without a paper, without a settlement, | 


had placed the chief part of the great Guel- 


tan fortune in Lawrence’s possession; he 


was master of all the wealth he coveted; 
the fruition of the earth was at his com- 
mand, it almost seemed; all gratification of 
the senses, all pomp of pride. It was a wild 
dream, in which he was enchanted like one 
of Circe’s swine—a wild dream of passion, 
of pleasure, of possession, and out of which 
he did not awake till six weeks after he had 
entered the Gueltan Place, and word was 
brought to him of Emily’s death. 

Guests had begun to come and go during 
the last half of that time. Lawrence’s old 
friends had found him out, and it suited him 
to display his splendid state to them, his 
splendid wife. Newer friends clustered 
round him; it suited him to entertain them 
like a prince. He had no time to think 
of the past, or of any childish folly in it. 
Breakfasts, dinners, balls, hunting parties, 
gayety followed gayety at the Place, and 
the banqueting was kept up as if they felt 
the shadow chasing behind them, and must 
make the most of a brief season; for to-day 
the sun shone, but to-morrow it would be 
the gloom of the tomb! 

It was on returning at twilight from one 
of these gay hunting parties that, as he 
strode into the hall with his half dozen 
guests about him, Valeria came forward as 
usual to greet her husband, perhaps her col- 
or a trifle deeper than usual, certainly her 
dress a degree more dazzling—a dress of 
some silver-threaded gauze over a lustre of 
satin, with a fantastic stomacher of rubies, 


and a great ruby burning above her fore- | 


head; while, because the early September 
evening had a breath of chill in it, she had 
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“Died !” he said, in a ghastly voice. 

Valeria made a movement as if to cling 
about him. He put out his hand in its rid- 
ing-glove and pushed her back, with the 
open palm against her breast—no blow, 
yet as bitter as one. And then for one long 
breathing space he surveyed her. “This 
animal!” with sharpened ears she heard 
him mutter to himself, unconscious that he 
spoke; “this creature! this mere flesh!” 
and in another breath he was gone, and 
was galloping with might and main to the 
place where Emily lay. But it was one of 
the Gueltan horses on which he galloped. 

It was nearly midnight when Lawrence 
reached his aunt’s house. He stabled his 
horse himself, climbed in a window, and 
mounted alone and in the dark to the room 
where, he knew, was laid away the thing he 
came to see. A late moon, just rising, threw 
a weird light across the room as he went in. 
The white curtains wavered to and fro in the 
breeze blowing through the open window; 
the white sheet wavered too above the rig- 
id outline underneath. He pulled the face- 
cloth down to see—no Emily that he had 
ever known: only the withered mask, from 


| under which, with unknown pangs, a suffer- 


. . | 
wrapped about her a crimson satin mantle, 


whose swan’s-down lining 
the creaminess and rondeur 
shoulder. He looked at her 
painting; he was proud to have his com- 
rades see what magnificence in flesh and 
blood it was that he possessed as well; and 
then he gallantly followed her down the 
hall, past the room devoted to the whips and 


of her perfect 


only displayed | 


as at some rich | 


| 


spurs and guns and hunting trophies, and | 


into her own sitting-room. 

“T have some unhappy intelligence,” she 
said then, gently. ‘The messenger just 
came, half an hour since, to tell us that our 
little cousin Emily will be buried to-mor- 
row.” 

Lawrence stared straight before him. Her 
words stupetied and chilled him to the soul, 
as one just waking out of delicious warmth 
to an icy wind and rain. 

“Emily! Buried!” he gasped. 

“Yes; she died yesterday,” said Valeria, 
still gently. “Some trouble of the brain. 
[ always thought there was trouble there. 
She was a poor sweet little thing. She 
never could have succeeded here.” 


| like perishable substance in a crucible. 


ing soul had escaped. And then the look 
that grew like transformation on the sweet 
face that night when she surprised him with 
Valeria on the balcony, that marriage night, 
came back and hung before him—that face 
taking on its seal of agony came back and 
hung before him, an actual, visible thing 
upon the air, to plague his sight through- 
out the days and nights of weary years! 
There is no one who ever knew a syllable 
about that dreadful night, with the wretch- 
ed man pacing the room, and pausing at ev- 
ery turn to gaze on the wreck he had made 
—no one who knows aught of the fiery fur- 
nace in which he walked, of the anguish in 
which so much of his noble nature exhaled 
He 
allowed none to enter that room, command- 
ed his people away from him, placed her 


'form himself in the coffin; and when they 


piled the earth upon it, “They are burying 
me with you, Emily,” he cried, and galloped 
back to Gueltan. 

It was another man from the one whom 
she had trapped into that sordid marriage 
with her who met Valeria at the door of 
the great Place—a reckless, desperate, and 
wicked man. He saluted her mockingly ; he 
treated her disdainfully ; sometimes for days 
together failed to acknowledge her exist- 
ence. If she remonstrated, he would say, 





|‘ You bought your bargain tare and tret: 


take it as it comes.” The old stately quiet 
of the Gueltan Place was disturbed night 
after night by the noise of riotous orgies, to 
which Valeria and her mother listened re- 
motely in affright; card parties kept up 
their fires from dark to dawn, from dawn to 
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dark again, with fortunes changing hands ; “Ts it worth the toss-up?” he said; for 
Lawrence seemed to be trying to evade rec- | white and statuesque and sad as Niobe, in 
ognition and thought of this thing with its her black clothes, the sight of her had late- 
seal of agony that hung so unfailingly be- ly softened him. “Would you lay it down 
fore his eyes. Now and then he forsook) now?” he exclaimed, defiantly, “or would 
that haunted home and his wife there for you begin life again at thirty-five, and with- 
weeks without a word, vouchsafing no ex- | out a penny ?” 

planation on his return—his absence to her “ Begin!” said Valeria. 

a misery, his return a thing to dread. The He glanced up in amazement at the bright 
splendid color left her cheek, the bright | ring in her voice—in amazement, too, at the 
light left her eye; he could no longer call flush that his unwonted address had brought 
her mere flesh—she was developing a soul, to her colorless cheeks. 

a soul born with great throes out of sorrow. “Shall you begin with me ?” he said, after 
If, seldom, he remembered that the fault was a strange hesitation. In his ruin he turned 
his, his more than hers, and bore himself to- | to the one thing that had not deserted him 
ward her with some unaccustomed tender- “With you?” she cried, the smothered 
ness that made her heart bound and her'| fire of years breaking out. ‘Oh, I will live 
tears start—to such pass had she come—§| in a hovel, sleep on ashes, eat crusts, if you 
then in the midst of it that face came float-| forgive me the wrong I did, the work I 
ing before his eyes, and it was all naught | wrought, and give me only a kind look now 
again. “The man is mad!” she said. and then!” 

So day followed day, year followed year. So they went out over seas into the wide 
They were years, indeed, long years—ten | world together—the aunts and uncles still 
long years—in which Valeria was tortured, | living, but living to themselves, as of old. 
as he was, like victims at a slow fire. In| Effort brought success. Valeria’s smile nev- 
that time she buried her mother, felt herself | er faltered, her tender word never failed him. 
as alone in the world, as one lost in a wilder- | After all, hers was the stronger nature; trial 
ness, and saw Gueltan Place go under the} had strengthened it for nobler use; and her 
hammer. | fate had been more cruel than Emily’s. In 

Are there any of us quite outside the pos- | some dim sense Lawrence recognized it, and 
sibility of forgiveness? Are agonized devo- would have atoned to her for those dark 
tion and patience and long unspoken pain} years. “I was mad then,” he used to say. 


no reparation, no cleansing, for sin? If Va-| “There is a strange vein in my race.” 


| 
leria sinned, she suffered, and faith and de- Dark years; but they were growing light. 
termination never once forsook her. Only} For when at last a little child was born to 
when Gueltan Place had gone did her long | them, it seemed like Heaven’s forgiveness, 
faith and patience do their work—did that | Heaven’s blessing, and the apple of Sodom 
haunting face cease to hover before Law-| that they had plucked was not all ashes to 
rence’s eyes. their teeth. 
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GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF | course is still westward ; and while we write 
POPULATION. it is pressing on with an equable motion of 
F the five maps which illustrate the | seventy or seventy-five feet a day ina direc- 
present paper, the first exhibits the ac- | tion generally west, but also slightly north. 
quisition of territory by the United States | The fourth map is illustrative of interstate 
from 1776 to the present time. The second | migration; showing the habitat at 4870 of the 
shows the areas actually covered by popu- | natives of New York and of South Carolina 
lation at each alternate decennial census | severally. The fifth exhibits in three de- 
from 1790 to 1870. The third presents the grees the density of population within the 
movement of the centre of population, the | area settled at 1870 east of the one-hun- 
“star of empire,” if the reader please, across | dredth meridian. 
the face of the country from east to west, | If we examine the first of these maps, we 
upon the line of the thirty-ninth degree shall find ten divisions of the existing ter- 
north latitude, from its first recorded posi-|ritory of the United States noted thereon ; 
tion, twenty-three miles east of Baltimore, but these, for our present purpose, may be 
in 1790, to its resting-place in 1870, forty- | consolidated into seven, namely: the origi- 
eight miles east by north of Cincinnati. We | nal thirteen States; the original Western 
said its resting-place: we should have said | Territory (embracing the territory north- 
its last recorded position, for the time has | west of the river Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
not yet come for it to stand in its place above | nessee, and the Mississippi Territory); the 
any favored town or city in the land. Its| French cession of 1803 (called Louisiana) ; 
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the Spanish cession of 1819 (Florida) ; the 
lexan annexation of 1845; the Mexican ces- 
sions of 1848 and 1853; and last, though, 
perhaps unfortunately, not least, the Rus- 
sian cession of 1868 (Alaska). 

Of these the first comprises 420,892 square 
miles, and contained in 1870 about eighteen 
millions of inhabitants; the second com- 
prises 406,952 square miles, with thirteen 
and a half millions of inhabitants; the 
third, 1,171,931 square miles, with five and a 
quarter millions of inhabitants ; the fourth, 
59,268 square miles, with less than two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants; the fifth, 376,133 
square miles, with about eight hundred and 
thirty thousand inhabitants; the sixth, 
591,318 square miles, with about the same 
population as the fifth; the seventh, 577,390 
square miles, with but four or tive hundred 
white inhabitants.* 


Although the Spanish and Mexican ces- | 


sions comprise towns which far antedate 
the earliest settlements within the original 
thirteen States, it is to the latter that we 
must first turn in any attempt to broadly 
grasp the history of population within the 
United States. But we shall fail to reach 
the full significance of the situation if we 
only give to ourselves, as reasons for treat- 
ing this portion of territory first in order, 
its present population, exceeding that of 
any other section, its earlier political de- 
velopment, or its more conspicuous figure 
in American history. It is not more, but 
rather less, on account of these than on ac- 
count of the actual contributions which this 
section has made to the population of each 
one in turn of the other geographical divis- 
ions of the United States, early or recent, 
that the writer on population must turn 
first to Jamestown and Plymouth, or he 
will read his theme backward. St. Augus- 
tine (1565) and Santa Fé (1582) were, indeed, 
planted before English Cavalier or English 
Puritan sought the more northern lands for 
settlement; but St. Augustine and Santa Fé 
were a barren stock, and the populations 
that to-day occupy the regions in which 
these were planted in the sixteenth century 
have poured forth from States founded in 
penury and neglect long afterward. When 
the great province of Louisiana came to us, 
in 1803, more than three centuries after the 
discovery of the main-land of America, it 
contained, from the delta of the Mississippi 
to Puget Sound, scarcely twenty thousand 
white inhabitants. That this vast territory 
now contains more than five millions of in- 
habitants, who will by 1880 be eight millions 


* These statements of population are exclusive of 
Indians, who are not embraced in a census of the 
United States. On their account there should be add- 
ed to No. 1 about six thousand souls; to No. 2 about 
twenty-six thousand ; to No. 3 about one hundred and 
sixty thousand ; to No. 5 perhaps thirty thousand ; to 
No. 6 about eighty thousand; and to No. 7 about sev- 
enty thousand. 
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or ten, is not due to the robustness of the 
stock which Jefferson annexed with the 
soil, or mainly to direct immigration.* In 
like manner, when we received Florida from 
Spain by the treaty of 1819, not consum- 
mated, however, until 1821, the white popu- 
lation was but twelve or fifteen thousand, 
so slight had been the fecundity of the 
Spanish settlements. And when, in 1822, 
Congress directed the Postmaster-General 
to make provision for a post-route from St. 
Augustine to Pensacola, that officer was 
obliged to report the next year as follows: 


“Diligent inquiry has been made, and it does not 
appear that there is a road between these places on 
the route designated on which the mail can be con- 
veyed. There are Indian paths which pass through 
different Indian settlements, but none, it is under- 
stood, that extend for any considerable distance in 


the proper direction.” 


And so late as 1850, the first date for which 
we have the statistics of nativity in the Unit- 
ed States, it was found that of the free in- 
habitants of Florida more had been born in 
the original thirteen States than in Florida 
itself, while less than six per cent. of the 
free inhabitants were of foreign birth. The 
Texan annexation, again, now contains about 
830,000 souls; but when Texas revolted from 
Mexico, it contained probably not more than 
40,000, of whom by far the greater part had 
come, in anticipationt of “manifest destiny,” 
from the States. In 1850, of the free inhab- 
itants scarcely more than one-third, includ- 
ing, of course, an undue proportion of chil- 
dren, were natives of Texas. 

In the same way the first Mexican ces- 
sion, when taken possession of by the Unit- 
ed States, embraced but a small white pop- 
ulation. Of this tract it is true that, in the 
furious excitement caused by the discovery 
of gold at Sutter’s Mill in 1848, it was set- 
tled more largely than any other had been 
by direct immigration. Yet of the first 
eighty thousand eager gold-hunters who 
pressed into the valleys of California, more 
than three-fourths were born in the East, 
of whom one-half, as nearly as might be, 
were natives of the original thirteen States, 
while probably not less than two-thirds of 
the remainder would be found to be cis- 
appalachian in their origin, could we go 
but thirty years further back. 

Of the second Mexican cession, the Gads- 
den purchase of 1853, embracing the terri- 
tory south of the river Gila, in Arizona and 
New Mexico, little can be said any way. 
Two or three hundred whites, insecurely 
guarded by perhaps as many soldiers, as yet 

* At the southeastern extremity only are the effects 
of direct immigration traceable in any marked degree. 
New Orleans has been to some extent supported by 
arrivals from Mexico and the West Indies, as well as 
from France, Ireland, and Germany. 

+ Indeed, the immigration into Texas had been large- 
ly for the very purpose of wresting the country from 
Mexico. 
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constitute the population of this treeless, | North America to the north of Mexico not a 
trackless desert. - single European family could be found.’* 
Twenty-three degrees to the north, under| Between 1607 and 1733 were founded all 
the very “shadow of the pole,” lies, securely | the original States of the American Union. 
frozen up, the latest purchase of the United | The order of their settlement and the main 
States, a region as large as Great Britain, facts of their growth in population whil 
France, Spain, and the German Empire com- | colonies of Great Britain are, if not essen- 
bined, all the eligible portions of which are | tial, at least important to a comprehension 
now devoted to the preservation in theory | of their history as independent States, and 
and extermination in fact of fur-bearing | still more to an understanding of the origin 
seal, of the twenty-four equal members of the 
It is not so easy to show statistically the | Union which have come into existence since 
derivation of the people of the original ter- | 1789. 
ritory of the United States from the original Fi i ot 
thirteen States, but it is, at the same time, 1607-1660. 
less needful. Our history from 1763 onward| By a natural grouping of the facts of our 
is full of the migrations from the Atlantic | early settlement, one who chooses to regard 
slope into the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, | the growth of population merely, irrespect- 
at first through the passes of the Allegha-|ive of grants, charters, and political insti- 
nies, and later by the lakes and around the tutions, may consider the colonies in three 
southern extremity of the great coast chain. | classes—those of New England, the middle 
And even of the vast immigration from Eu-| colonies, and those to the South, from and 
rope which has helped to build up these | including Maryland. 
nine interior States between the mountains The first permanent settlement within the 
and the river, no small part, perhaps the | territory of the original States was at James- 
greater part, has been received from the town, Virginia, on the James River, 1607, by 
original States, not merely through their | a colony of about 100 English. For twelve 
ports, but after a period of residence, accli-| years the colony grew slowly, so that but 
mation, and often even of naturalization at | 600 persons, men, women, and children, were 
the East. counted among the inhabitants at the be- 
So incessant had been the fresh supply | ginning of 1619. During the two years 
of Eastern blood, so little had the “Great | which followed, however, the number was 
West” of two or three generations ago been | increased nearly sixfold. At the outbreak 
left to the propagation of the stock then | of the civil war in England the population 
planted there, that, so late as 1850, seventy- | was estimated at 20,000, which was probably 
five years after Kentucky was founded, more | in excess of the true number. 
than one-fourth of the free inhabitants of Mr. Bancroft explains as follows the lia- 
these nine States had been born east of the | bility to “ glaring mistakes in the enumera- 
mountains, while, if the adult inhabitants | tions” in the Southern provinces: “The mild 
only had been taken into account, the pro-| climate invited emigrants to the inland 
portion must have greatly exceeded one- | glades ;” “the crown-lands were often occu- 
third, if, indeed, it did not reach nearly to| pied on warrants of surveys without pat- 
one-half. ents, or even without warrants ;” “the peo- 
If thus the early settlements in what we | ple were never assembled but at muster.” 
shall always know as the “ Thirteen States” The settlement of Maryland was closely 
were vastly more prolific than those made | connected with that of Virginia. In 1631-32 
by the Spaniards and French at the south | Captain William Clayborne established small 
and southwest, they also greatly surpassed | settlements on Kent Island, in Chesapeake 
in the vigor of their growth the settle-| Bay, and also near the mouth of the Susque- 
ments to the north and northeast, whether | hanna. In 1634 a colony of about 200 En- 
by the French or the English. In 1754, | glish was planted at St. Mary’s, on the main- 
when the thirteen colonies aggregated of | land, under Leonard Calvert, brother of the 
whites and blacks nearly a million and a| proprietary, Lord Baltimore. Virginia and 
half, New France, though planted at the| Maryland were the only colonies of the 
same time with Virginia, had scarcely a} Southern group which were planted prior 
hundred thousand people, mainly collected | to the restoration of the Stuarts in 1660. At 
on the St. Lawrence, between Quebec and} that date they were estimated to contain 
Montreal. respectively 30,000 and 12,000 inhabitants. 
-assing northeastward to New England, 
“At the time of Queen Elizabeth’s death | we find the first settlement made in 1620 by 
(1603),” writes the annalist of America, |a body of about 100 English at Plymouth, 
“which was 110 years after the discovery | within the present limits of Massachusetts, 
of America by Columbus, neither the French, | constituting what was, until 1692, known as 
Dutch, nor English, nor any other nation | the “Plymouth Colony.” In 1643 this col- 
excepting the Spanish, had made any per- | — a 
manent settlement in this New World. In * Holmes’s Annals, i. 123. 
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ony had grown to contain seven town- 
ships. 

In 1628 a colony was planted at Salem, 
on Massachusetts Bay; in 1630 and 1633 
large accessions were received ; in 1634 the 
settlements were reported as extending 
thirty miles from the capital; 1635 was a 
year of rapid extension; by 1636 popula- 
tion had reached the Connecticut, and 
Springfield was settled. There were now 
twenty “ towns,” and the colony was divided 
into three “regiments.” During the sum- 
mer of 1638 twenty ships arrived with 2000 
persons. The colony was divided into four 
counties. In 1640 it was at its highest point 
of prosperity within the period we are con- 
sidering. ‘The number of emigrants who 
had arrived in New England before the as- 
sembling of the Long Parliament is esti- 
mated to have been 21,200; 198 ships had 
borne them across the Atlantic.’*  Hil- 
dreth adds: “The accessions which New 
England henceforward received were more 


than counterbalanced by perpetual emigra- | 


tion.”t 

The Puritans in England, instead of flee- 
ing before Acts of Conformity, were now en- 
gaged in reforming church and state to suit 
themselves. 

In 1660 there were three towns on the 
Connecticut River within the jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts. 

For the first settlement of New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Bancroft assigns the date 1623, 
permanent plantations being then establish- 
ed on the Piscataqua. Dover and Ports- 
mouth are among the oldest towns in New 
England. The province grew at first very 
slowly. 

Of the first settlements within the State 


of Maine, Bancroft remarks (i. 331): “It is | 


not possible, perhaps, to ascertain the pre- 
cise time when the rude shelters of the fish- 
ermen on the coast began to be tenanted by 
permanent inmates, and the fishing stages 


of a summer to be transferred into regular | 


establishments of trade. The first settle- 
ment was probably made ‘on the Maine,’ but 
a few miles from Monhegan, at the mouth 
of the Pemaquid.” The probable date as- 
signed is 1626. 

In 1636 Providence, in the present State 
of Rhode Island, was planted by Roger Will- 
iams and five companions. In 1638 the 
“Rhode Island Colony” was established on 
the Isle of Rhodes by William Coddington 
and eighteen associates. Six years later 
Rhode Island and Providence plantations 
were united in self-government. 

In 1633 trading posts were established 
within the limits of the present State of 
Connecticut, both by Dutch from New Neth- 
erlands (New York), and by English from 


* Bancroft, United States, i. 415. 
+t Hist. United States, i. 267. 


| Plymouth, the former at Hartford, the latter 
at Windsor. 
During 1635 removals took place from 
Massachusetts to Wethersfield and Windsor, 
and in 1636 these towns, with Hartford, were 
occupied, constituting the “Connecticut 
Colony.” In 1645 there were eight taxable 
towns within the colony. 
In 1633 a settlement was made at New 
Haven, which, with its adjacent towns, con- 
stituted the “New Haven Colony,” until it 
was united with the Connecticut Colony by 
charter of Charles II.. The consolidated col- 
ony contained nineteen towns, distributed 
among four counties. 
We have thus shown the beginnings east 
of the Hudson of four of the original thir- 
teen States, prior to 1660. At 1640 these 
contained twelve independent communities, 
with not less than fifty towns or distinct 
settlements; but before the Restoration a 
consolidation had taken place, which re- 
duced the separate jurisdictions to six.* 
Of the central group of colonies New York 
was first settled. The Dutch had for some 
years maintained trade with the natives at 
Manhattan and up the Hudson River. In 
1623-24 “New Netherlands” was planted, 
and a permanent settlement, called New 
Amsterdam, was made at Manhattan, the 
site of the present city of New York. By 
| 1656 the village had been laid out into sev- 
}eral small streets; 1660 found the Dutch 

still in possession, as well as disputing the 

title to Western Connecticut. The popu- 

lation at that date of New Netherlands, 
| which in 1647 was hardly 2000 or 3000, even 
| including the Swedes on the Delaware (Hil- 
| dreth, i. 486), had risen to about 10,000, of 
; Whom 1500 resided in New Amsterdam. 

One part of the present State of New 
York, however, has a history which directly 
connects its settlement both with New En- 
gland and with the central group of colo- 
nies. 

Long Island was first settled at its west- 
ern end, under the protection of the Dutch, 
and a number of towns were a little later 
planted there by this people.t The eastern 
portion of the island was settled about 1640 
by Puritans from Lynn, Massachusetts, and 
from the New Haven Colony, and these set- 
tlements grew rapidly to meet those advan- 
cing from the west. The island was parti- 
tioned by the treaty of 1650 between the 
Dutch and the English, and so remained un- 
til the fall of the Dutch power in 1664. 

In 1631 a small settlement had been made 
by the Dutch near Lewistown, within the 
present State of Delaware, but the young 





* Hildreth, United States, i. 267. 

t Anabaptist refugees from Massachusetts settled 
Newtown and Gravesend, under Dutch protection. So 
numerous were the English-speaking inhabitants of 
the Dutch part of the island that an English secretary 
was appointed.—Hildreth, i. 417. 
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colony was entirely cut off by Indians a 
year later. In 1638 a company of Swedes 
and Finns, under the then renowned flag of 
Sweden, arrived in Delaware, and built a 
fort near the mouth of the creek, which they 


called Christiana. The Swedish settlements | 


soon extended northward almost to the pres- 
ent site of Philadelphia. In 1655, however, 
the fear of Swedish arms had so far abated 
that the Dutch from Manhattan accomplish- 
ed the subjection of Delaware to the domin- 
ion of Holland. 

This completes the tale of colonies plant- 
ed within the limits of the thirteen States 
prior to the Restoration. Thus at 1660 the 


only English colonies were those of New | 


England, Virginia, and Maryland, estimated 


5o contain in all not more than eighty thou- | 


sand inhabitants. 
1660-1688. 


Within a few years from the Restoration 
the Dutch colonists of New Netherlands 
(New York), as well as the Dutch, Swedish, 


ate é . | 
and Finnish residents of Delaware, were | 


brought under English dominion, and the 
colonies of New Jersey and Carolina were 
planted. 

Settlements had been made in what is 
now New Jersey very early in the seven- 
teenth century. Dutch, Swedes, and Finns, 
English, Dutch again, and again English, 
had successively appeared and disappeared 
in the course of the early contests for the 
sovereignty of the soil. “ Here and there,” 
says Bancroft,* “in the counties of Glouces- 
ter and Burlington a Swedish farmer may 
have preserved his dwelling on the Jersey 
side of the river, and before 1664 perhaps 
three families were established about Bur- 
lingtén; but as yet West New Jersey had 
not a hamlet. In East Jersey...... a trading 
station seems in 1618 to have been occupied 
at Bergen. In December, 1651, August Her- 
man purchased but hardly took possession 
of the land that stretched from Newark 
Bay to the west of Elizabethtown; while 
in January, 1658, other purchasers obtained 
the large grant called Bergen, where the 
early station became a permanent settle- 
ment. Before the end of 1664 a few fam- 
ilies of Quakers appear also to have found 
a refuge south of Raritan Bay.” 

In 1664 the settlement of New Jersey be- 
gan under conflicting grants. There were 
soon four towns—Elizabeth, Newark, Mid- 
dletown, and Shrewsbury. In 1676 New 
Jersey was divided as East and West New 
Jersey, the latter being purchased by the 
Quakers, who settled Burlington the follow- 
ing year. In 1682 the towns of East Jersey 
were supposed to have 700 families; those 
of West Jersey perhaps as many persons. 

In 1663 Carolina was granted to eight 





* Hist. United States, ii, 316. 
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proprietors ; but it would appear that Al- 
bemarle had been settled already* by the 
growth southward of the Nansemond set- 
tlement just on the borders of the Virginia 
grant. 

Two or three years prior to the grant, 
moreover, it would appear that a settlement 
had been effected by men from New En- 
gland on the southern bank of Cape Feai 
River. Whatever remained of this settle- 
ment was, however, absorbed by a colony 
planted near the same spot in 1665 by the 
exertions of the proprietary, and which so 
prospered that in 1666 it embraced 800 per- 
sons. 


| In 1670 a company, brought out in three 
ships, settled on the Ashley River, at “Old 
Charlestown.” 

In 1671-72 Dutch both from New York 
and from Holland arrived at the Ashley 
River settlement. Subsequently, it would 
appear, to both these dates—perhaps 1679 
or 1680—the colonists generally passed over 
| to the west bank of Cooper River, and set- 
tled on Oyster Point, which became the city 
of Charleston. 

In 1681 Pennsylvania was planted. The 
growth of this colony was rapid. In the 
first three years “fifty sail” arrived with 
settlers. 

Thus, prior to 1688, the period of the great 
Revolution in England, we see settlements 
made within the territory of all the original 
thirteen States except Georgia. The whole 
population of the colonies at this time was 
about 200,000, “of whom,” says Bancroft,t 
“ Massachusetts, with Plymouth and Maine, 
may have had.44,000; New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island, with Providence, each 6000; 
Connecticut, from 17,000 to 20,000—that is, 
all New England, 75,000 souls; New York, 
not less than 20,000; New Jersey, half as 
many; Pennsylvania and Delaware, perhaps 
12,000; Maryland, 25,000; Virginia, 50,000 or 
more; and the two Carolinas, which then 
included the soil of Georgia, probably not 
less than 8000 souls.” 


1688-1754. 


In 1733 Georgia was settled and Savan- 
nah founded by Oglethorpe, with about one 
hundred and twenty persons. In 1734 Au- 
gusta was laid out. The immigrants of this 
year were computed at six hundred. In 1835 








* “Perhaps a few vagrant families were planted 
within the limits of Carolina before the Restoration.” 
—Bancroft, ii. 134, 135. 

The historian Grahame charged that scarce any his- 
torian at his day had correctly given the facts relating 
to the early settlement of Carolina. ‘Even that labo- 
rious and generally accurate writer, Jedediah Morse, 
has been so far misled by defective materials as to as- 
| sert (American Gazetteer) that the first permanent set- 
| tlement in North Carolina was formed by certain Ger- 
| man refugees in 1710.”—Hist. United States in North 
| America, ii. 111, n. 

t Hist. United States, ii. 450. 
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a colony of Highlanders pl: unted N Yew Inver- 
ness,in Darien. In 1736 Oglethorpe brought 
out three hundred emigrants. 

But though perhaps the most auspicious- 
ly founded of all the colonies except Penn- 
sylvania, the growth of Georgia was not 
rapid, and more than twenty years after 
its settlement we find the Board of Trade 
estimating its white inhabitants at but | 
3000.* 

Meanwhile we find the other twelve col- 
onies growing very unequally, both as we 
compare one colony with another and as we 
compare one epoch with another.t 

In Virginia the number of “tithables” (i. e., 
free males above sixteen years, and slaves 
above that age of both sexes) had been esti- 
mated in 1691 at 14,000; in 1703 the number 
was computed at 25,023; in 1754 the “ tith- | 
ables” had increased to nearly 100,000. 

In the Carolinas the growth had been ri up | 
id in both the white and the black popula- | 
tion. In 1700 5500 white inhabitants were | 
counted. In 1723 the white inhabitants of 
that part alone which became South Caro- 
lina were estimated at 14,000; the slaves | 
(negroes and a few Indians) at 18,000. In 


} 
| 
| 


1729 the crown, having bought out the pro- | 
prietors, formed Carolina into two distinct | 
royal eee, North and South Carolina. 


* Grahame (Hist. United States, ii. 403, n.), referring | 
to the many inconsistent statements of the popula- 
tion of the colonies at different dates, says: “‘ Even 
writers so accurate and sagacious as Dwight and 
Holmes have been led to underrate the early popula- 
tion of North America by relying too far on the esti- 
mates which the provincial governments furnished to 
the British ministry for the ascertainment of the num- | 
bers of men whom they were to be required to supply Sor 
the purposes of naval and military expeditions.” The 
reason suggested for the probable disparagement of | 
the early population of the colonies has not a little 
force. 

t In his History of the United States, vol. iv. p. 128, 
Mr. Bancroft expresses the opinion that “‘ he who, like | 
H.C. Carey, in his Principles of Political Economy, Part 
iii. p. 25, will construct retrospectively general tables | 
from the rule of increase in America since 1790, will 
err very little.” The writer must dissent from this | 
opinion. The approximate regularity of increase from 
1790 to 1860 was due to the fact that the accession by 
immigration bore a very small proportion to the total 
population, Thus, Professor Tucker places the for- 
eign arrivals at 50,000 for the period 1790-1800, 70,000 
for 1800-10, 114,000 for 1810-20, and this with an ag- 
gregate population rising meanwhile from four to | 
nine and a half millions. Moreover, that immigration | 
tended more and more to uniformity as between indi- | 
vidual years. In the period before the Revolution, 
however, to which Mr. Bancroft refers, the average 
annual foreign arrivals unquestionably bore a much 
higher ratio to the existing population, and the im- 
migration was very spasmodic and without system. 
Thus in 1750, when the total population of the thir- 
teen colonies was, by Mr. Bancroft’s estimates, a mill- 
ion and a quarter, we have an account of 5317 persons 
arriving in that single year in the single colony of 
Pennsylvania; and in 1729, when the total population | 
must have been about 650,000, we find 6208 persons ar- 
riving in the same colony. Where disturbing elements 
of such magnitude enter, subject to no law that any one | 
can presume to state, such computations as Mr. Ban- 
croft suggests become most fallacious. 

t Hewatt, i. 308, 309, 


estimated at 28,000. 


| been in 


| had now considerable populations 


| 44,000: 


| In 1730 the negroes of South Carolina were 
This sudden increase 
of their number may have 
some measure due to the alarm 
aroused by a plot for a servile insurrection.* 
In 1738 there was another attempt at servile 
insurrection, and the negroes were now esti- 
mated at 40,000. Mr. Bancroft makes the 
number but little greater in 1754. Both the 
Carolinas meanwhile received large acces- 
sions of Irish and of French Protestants 
from Europe, of Puritans from New En- 
gland, and of Dutch from New York, so that 
in 1754 the white inhabitants of the two col- 
onies were estimated at twenty-two times 
the number stated for 1700. 

If we follow Mr. Bancroft’s classification, 
and place Maryland with the middle colo- 
nies, we find this group in 1754 exceeding 
| New E ngland in the ratio nearly of five to 
four. Of the middle colonies, Pennsylvania 
had, in the sixty years since its settlement, 
become by far the most populous. 

New England, during the period we are 
considering, had increased nearly fivefold. 
Maine, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire 
; and the 
beginnings of a new State, though not to be 
reckoned among the immortal “ Thirteen,” 
had been made, in 1724, by the establish- 
ment of Fort Dummer, on the site of Brat- 
tleborough, within the present State of Ver- 
mont. 

It is natural that on the verge of the 
Seven Years’ War, which broke the power 
of France on the American continent, the 
historian should pause to review the prog- 
ress of settlement; and accordingly we aud 
| Mr. Bancroft summing up thus, for the year 
1754, the population of the several colonies : 


in the estimate 


“Of persons of European ancestry perhaps 50,000 
dwelt in New Hampshire, 207,000 in Massachusetts, 
| 35,000 in Rhede Island, and 133,000 in Connecticut : 
in New England, therefore, 425,000 souls. 

“Of the middle colonies, New York may have had 
85,000 ; New Jersey, 73,000; Pennsylvania, with Dela- 
ware, 195,000 ; Maryland, 104,000: in all not far from 
457,000... To Virginia may be assigned 168,000 white 
inhabitants; to North Carolina scarcely more than 
70,000; to South Carolina, 40,000; to Georgia not more 


| than 5000: to the whole country south of the Potomac, 


283,000.... 

“Of persons of African lineage the home was chief- 
ly determined by climate. New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and Maine, may have had 3000 negroes; 
Rhode Island, 4500; Connecticut, 3500: all New En- 
gland, therefore, about 11,000. New York alone had 
not far from 11,000; New Jersey about half that num- 
ber; Pennsylvania, with Delaware, 11,000; Maryland, 
the central colonies collectively, 71,000. In 
Virginia there were not less than 116,000; in North 
Carolina, perhaps more than 20,000; in South Car- 
olina, full 40,000; in Georgia, about 2000: so that 
the country south of the Potomac may have had 
178,000. "t 


These estimates yield totals of 1,165,000 
whites and 260,000 — 


* Holmes, i. 547. t Holmes, ii. 10, 11. 
+ Hist. United States, iv. 127-129. 
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a valleys beyond, until in 1751-52 the further- 
1754-1790. | most wave of population had reached the 
Pitt’s war with France ensued. In 1763) base of the Alleghanies, and here for a time 
his Most Christian Majesty by treaty relin- | was stayed. But the Virginians and North 
quished to England all his rights te terri-| Carolinians of that day knew better what 
tory east of the Mississippi and north of | lay beyond that mountain barrier than did 
thirty-one degrees north latitude. Popula-| the British Board of Trade when they sent 
tion had gone on increasing all the time in| Captain Jobn Smith up the Chickahominy 
spite of the war, but the triumphant con-| to discover the Pacific Ocean. By the ex- 
clusion was instantly followed by an exten- | plorations of Colonel Wood in 1654-64 sev- 
sion of settlement in every direction. The | eral of the branches of the Ohio River had 
presence of the French military posts in an | been made known, though for fifty years it 
unbroken chain from the Atlantic through | still remained the general belief that the Al- 
the valleys of the St. Lawrence and the | leghanies themselves were impassable. In 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, and the | 1714, however, Lieutenant-Governor Spot- 
fear of the Indian allies of the French, had | tiswoode, of Virginia, led in person, “ with 
repressed in a degree even the adventurous | great parade and solemnity,” an expedition 
courage of the English-Americans. When | for the discovery of a passage across the 
once this pressure was removed, popula- | mountains, which was crowned with such 
tion bounded forward with astonishing| complete success that Spottiswoode was 
alacrity. |hailed by the Virginians with acclama- 
On the extreme Northeast, in Maine, where | tions “of grateful and, indeed, hyperbolical 
settleraent had been retarded by six succes- | praise, which exalted him to an approach 
sive Indian wars, “old claims under ancient | to the glory of Hannibal.”* 
grants began now to be revived, and new The statesmen of Virginia early saw that 
grants to be solicited.”* The counties of | the long French line might be thrust through 
Cumberland and Lincoln were erected in| with fatal effect if settlements properly cov- 
the year following the peace. Settlements | ered with military force were pushed across 
stretched unrestrained along the coast to-| the mountains. It was the attempt of Gov- 
ward the Penobscot, and population soon | ernor Dinwiddie to seize the junction of the 
became almost continuous, eve. to Nova) Alleghany and Monongahela in 1754 which 
Scotia. To the North, the New Hampshire | brought on the war which ended in the con- 
side of the Upper Connecticut witnessed a | quest of the Ohio Valley. 
rapid immigration; while the other bank,| Yet even after the peace of 1763, which 
contested then between New York and New | gave all this country into the undisputed 
Hampshire, became the scene of a petty | possession of England, subject only to Indi- 
warfare between rival patentees, possession an claims (and curiously enough, and in 
and law being generally invoked against | this connection importantly enough, it hap- 
each other. Population also began to seek | pened that no Indian tribe at any time had 
the borders of Lake Champlain, and to force | title to the territory immediately west of 
its way through the forests to the lakes of | Virginia, which subsequently became the 
Central New York. State of Kentucky), the home government 
To the South again, Georgia and South | persistently discouraged emigration to the 
Carolina were now increasing in population | West; and by proclamation of October 7, 
and extending their settlements with unex- | 1763, “it was ordered that, except in Quebec 
ampled rapidity. In 1752 the population | and West Florida, no public lands should be 
of Georgia had been computed at 9000. In| taken up beyond the heads of the rivers which 
1775 it was estimated toe be 75,000. About | flow into the Atlantic.” Thus the Alleghanies 
the latter date the colony was divided into | were set as the boundary of American enter- 
eight counties—four along the coast and prise; and the valleys of the Ohio and the 
four up the Savannah River. Mississippi were to be locked against the 
But it was to the West, between the par- | intrusion of the pioneer. 
allels which embraced the colonies of North| But little did the pioneer reck of procla- 
Carolina and Virginia, and upon lands in-| mations. His axe and rifle were his patent, 
cluded within their charters, that the great- | and, looking down on the richest soil of the 
est movement in this period took place. | world, he was not likely to be long hindered 
Notwithstanding the exclusively agricul- | by minutes from the Board of Trade. 
tural character of the industry of these| Hardly was the proclamation issued when 
colonies, inviting a wide extension of pop-| the banks of the Monongahela were occu- 
ulation, the Blue Ridge had been, so late as | pied by emigrants from Pennsylvania, Mary- 
1731, the western boundary of settlement. | land, and Virginia. In 1768 James Robert- 
From that time forward, however, settlers | son planted his North Carolina colony on 
gradually penetrated the mountains north the Watauga, in the present State of Tennes- 
of the James River, and found homes in the | see, and soon the Clinch and Holston valleys 








* Hildreth, Hist, United States, ii. 510. | * Grahame, iii. 69, 
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experienced the influx of emigrants from 
across the mountains. 

In 1769 began the romantic exploits of 
Daniel Boone upon the “dark and bloody 
sround” later to be known as the State of 
Kentucky. Boonesborough, Harrodsburg, 
and Lexington appear to have been founded 
by 1776. In 1788 the settlement of Ohio 
was begun by the establishment of Marietta 
on the left bank of the Muskingum. In two 
years 20,000 persons were reported to have 
passed the Muskingum on their westward 
way.” 

The surrender by France of the territory 
east of the Mississippi had brought within 
the jurisdiction of England in 1763 not a few 
settlements whose age, while it can not al- 
ways be precisely ascertained, gives them 
still most respectable standing among the 
present towns of the United States. 

There was Detroit, in the present State 
of Michigan, reported, though erroneously, 
to contain in its immediate vicinity as many 
as 2500 Europeans, destined to become in the 
very year of the surrender the prime object 
of the famous “ conspiracy of Pontiac.” 

The non-Indian population within the 
present State of Illinois was, according to 
Mr. Bancroft, not more than 1358 persons, 
of whom more than 300 were Africans. 

Indiana had but one settlement, Vin- 
cennes, of nearly equal age with Detroit, 
with 400 to 500 inhabitants. 


To the loyalty of the people thus trans- | 


ferred by the fortune of war, Mr. Jefferson 
bears the following testimony : 

‘* Having been Governor of Virginia when Vincennes 
and the other French settlements of that quarter sur- 
rendered to the arms of that State twenty-eight years 
ago, I have had a particular knowledge of their char- 
acter....I have ever considered them as sober, honest, 
and orderly citizens, submissive to the laws, and faith- 
ful to the nation of which they are a part.”—7Zo William 
M‘Intosh, January 30, 1808. 


Nor was the settlement of the newly ac- 
quired territory limited to the northern por- 
tions. President Stiles preserves account 
of extensive migrations in 1773 to reinforce 
the existing settlements on the Mississippi 
at and about Natchez. 

But while population was thus spreading 
over the vast territory opened up by the 


peace of 1763, the older settlements, espe- | 


cially at the South,t were also growing rap- 
idly, and even the war did not suffice to 
check the progress of population in com- 
munities where but a small proportion of 
the fertile lands was yet taken up, and where 
every added man was added strength to the 
State.t 


* Holmes’s Annals, ii. 370. 
t Mr. Hildreth calls the years immediately succeed- 


ing 1763 “the golden age of Maryland, Virginia, and | 


South Carolina.” 

t Our fathers very early set themselves to figuring 
out their coming greatness through this rapid increase 
of population. The works of Franklin and Jefferson 
abound in allusions to the growth of the past and pre- 


“From many returns and computations,” 
says Mr. Bancroft, “I deduce the annexed 
table as some approximation to exactness :” 


Year Whites 

1750 1,040,000 
1754 1,165,000 
1760 1,385,000 
1770 1,850,000 
1780 2,383,000 


Blacks. 
220,000 1,260,000 


2,312, 


562,000 2,945,000 


At the first glance it will seem incredible 
that in the decade which bore almost the 
entire brunt of the Revolutionary struggle 
against England population should have 
held its own not only, but have made an 
advance of nearly thirty per cent. Yet 
much can be said in favor of this estimate 
for the period 1770-80. 1770-73 witnessed 
a rapid and continuous immigration, espe- 
cially from Ireland and Germany, which 
| provided a great resource during the long- 
continued drain which followed in the years 
of war. In 1773 especially we have accounts 
of wholesale immigration from Ireland into 
Pennsylvania, New York, and the Carolinas.* 
The outbreak of the Revolution and the 
union of the colonies, which, in 1776, declared 
themselves States, required that the popu- 
lation of each should be at least approxi- 
mately ascertained for the apportionment 
of the fiscal burdens of the war. The num- 
bers, as then settled, “exclusive of slaves at 
the South,” is given in Pitkin’s Statistics 
| (p. 583) as follows: 
New Hampshiret 102,000 
Massachusetts... 352,000 
Rhode Island.... 58,000 
Connecticut 202,000 
New York 238,000 
New Jersey 138,000 
Pennsylvania.... 341,000 | 
Total 


Delaware........ 37,000 
Maryland 174,000 
Virginia ......... 300,000 
North Carolina .. 181,000 
South Carolina .. 93,000 
Georgia 27,000 


2,243,000 


The slaves being then estimated at 500,000 
(ibid.), the total estimated population at this 
time was 2,750,000. In the Convention of 
1787, which framed the present Constitution 
| of the United States, it became necessary to 
use the estimated population of each State 
| for another purpose, namely, that of deter- 
mining provisionally its representation in 
| Congress pending an actual enumeration. 


dictions of corresponding growth in the future. 
Jefferson especially delighted to dwell on the possibil- 


Mr. 


ities of increase. ‘A duplication in little more than 
twenty-two years,” he writes in his first annual mes- 
sage as President after the second census. “In fifty 
years more the United States alone,” he writes to 
Humboldt in 18138, “ will contain fifty millions of in- 
| habitants.” In 1815 he states it to Mr. Maury as forty 
millions in forty years, and in sixty years eighty mill- 
ions. The time is already up, but the eighty millions 
are not forth-coming. The truth is that no expecta- 
| tion is so unreasonable respecting a geometrical ratio 
| of increase as that it will continue. 
* Holmes’s Annals, ii. 183. 
+t New Hampshire complained that her number was 
| too high, and in 1782 caused an actual enumeration to 
be made, by which it appeared that.the number of her 
inhabitants was only 82,000. Congress, however, re- 
fused to alter he: proportion of taxes on that account. 
—Pitkin’s Statistics, 
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Mr. Curtis, in his History of the Constitution 
(vol. ii. p. 168, 169), gives the following table 
as that “made and used in the Federal Con- 
vention, according to the most accurate ac- 
counts they could obtain :” 





i MIEID', 5 vis p0o odes Winds kisiacica as Ove 102,000 
EE 5 oo 60d cbiis 030s ba eninee cbwerd 360,000 
PR hore eer eee 58,000 
<1 aa sciroid vieeheseuraga wwe eetes 202,000 
New York* 238,000 
New Jersey 138,000 
TED «5 50g:00sd c0ede cape tsvieseieenes 360,000 
ES ei cp ack be6sh ce toy eeae ys cskeets ae 37,000 
Maryland, including three-fifths of 80,000 
IE Final dia, San! SW islel dbs ad aha os SERRE Peel 218,000 
Virginia,* including three-fifths of 280,000 
TOON 00 vsnoe 09 5 ccc: ove cneborsandaune’ 420,000 
North Carolina,* including three-fifths of 
OE Pere 200,000 
South Carolina, including three-fifths of 
OOS on Cho Sac desecencchchenace” “EOE 
Georgia, including three-fifths of 20,000 ne- 
ND ao. Gaeas sages s VinausGedeescebucubageue 90,000 
2,573,000 
Add for negroes omitted ................0008 208,000 
Total estimated population.......... 2,781,000 





* Massachusetts, it will be remembered, then com- 
prised the territory which in 1820 became the State 
of Maine; New York that which in 1791 became the 
State of Vermont ; Virginia that which in 1792 became 
the State of Kentucky; North Carolina that which in 

796 became the State of Tennessee. 











1790-1870. 


The first census of the United States 
vas taken in 1790, fourteen years after the 
Declaration of the Independence of the 
States, and determined the population to 
be 3,172,006 whites, and 757,208 blacks. 
Pretty much as a matter of course, great 
disappointment was felt at the result, and 
dissatisfaction at the methods of enumera- 
tion was loudly expressed. Mr. Jefferson, 
then Secretary of State, in sending copies 
of the published tables to our representa- 
tives at foreign courts, was careful to im- 
press it on the minds of his correspondents 
that the returns fell far short of the truth, 
and even went so far as to supply the omis- 
sions which he assumed by entries “in red 
ink” (see letters to William Carmichael, Au- 
gust 24,1791, and to William Short, August 
29, 1791). The results of later censuses, 
however, substantially establish the accu- 
racy of the first enumeration, and show that 
the dissatisfaction felt by patriotic Ameri- 
cans in 1791 was but the inevitable disap- 
pointment of overstrained anticipations. 
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Where was this population found to be? 
Che following table (anticipating the forma- 
tion of State governments in Maine, Ver- 
mont, Kentucky, and Tennessee) exhibits 
the result by States: 

Maine 96,540 | Delaware 59,096 
New Hampshire.. 141,885 | Maryland 
Vermont 85,425 Virginia 
Massachusetts.... 378,787 | North Carolina... : 
Rhode Island 68,825 South Carolina ... 
Connecticut...... 237,946 | Georgia 
New York........ 340,120 | Kentucky ........ 
New Jdersey....... 184,139 | Tennessee 
Pennsylvania .... 434,373 | 
The general position of these settlements 
along the sea-board is well known to all our 
readers. The second map we present ex- 
hibits the areas actually covered by a pop- 
ulation of two inhabitants or more to the 
square mile at each alternate decennial cen- 
sus. The deepest shading (No.5) indicates 
the settlements of 1790. The aggregate 
area covered by population at that time 
was 239,935 square miles,* which, with the 
population then returned, would yield an 
average of 16.4 inhabitants to the square 
mile. This inhabited area stretched from 
the thirty-first degree north latitude in the 
south of Georgia to the forty-fifth degree 
north latitude in Maine, while its extent in- 
land was comparatively insignificant. The 
following table shows the number of miles 
on each parallel of latitude occupied by 
population at each alternate decennial cen- 
sus, measuring from the Atlantic coast west- 
ward, and leaving out of account all tracts 
vacant of population. The measurements 
only extend to the 100th meridian, to corre- 
spond to Map No. 2. 

Degree of | 7 ee hie erect te 

North | 1790 1810. 1830. | 

Latitude. 

0 

0 
392 
279 
425 
568 
471 
584 
565 


Examining the figures for 1790, we find 
the average settlement inland, along the fif- 
teen degrees of latitude on which there was 
then population, to be but 255 miles, while | 
if we exclude the forty-fifth and the thirty- | 





* Statistical Atlas of the United States, 1874: article, 
“The Progress of the Nation.” We shall, from this | 
point forward, freely use the statements made in that 
article without the affectation of an acknowledgment. | 


first and thirty-second degrees, which were 
most scantily populated, we shall still have 
an extent inland of but 313 miles, one-half 
at least of which, the writer is disposed to 
believe, had been covered with population* 
since 1763. 

We have said little of charters and con- 
stitutions, and have sought to carry forward 
our account of the growth of population in 
the American colonies without much regard 
to the greater or the smaller politics of the 
time. But one effect, of a political charac- 
ter, due to the geographical relations of the 
population just noted, fairly comes within 
the scope of this paper. It is that, by rea- 
son of the location of settlements coastwise, 
the tendency toward a union of the colonies 
under a common government had, from the 
first, been reduced to a minimum. If, on 
the other hand, we imagine the colonies to 
have been originally planted on the Missis- 
sippi and its principal tributaries, the Red, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Ohio, we can not but 
be struck with the reason, and almost the 
imperative necessity, for an early union, 
which would have been found in their geo- 
graphical relations alone. Especially as we 
recall how quickly the free navigation of 
the Mississippi became a vital issue with the 
first few thousands of pioneers who pushed 
across the Alleghanies after the peace of 
1763 to make their homes in the valley of 
the Ohio, how constantly ever after, until 
the final adjustment of the question, that 
region was embroiled by contests arising 
out of disputed rights, and how ready these 
sons of Massachusetts, of Virginia, and of 
Carolina were reputed to be to fling away 
even their allegiance before submitting to 


| be “ cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in,” 


by the grasp of another sovereignty upon 
their only outlet to the sea, it becomes 
scarcely possible to believe that the thir- 
teen colonies, had they been planted in any 
order within the great Mississippi system, 
could, even under the tempering and con- 
trolling supervision of the crown, have re- 
mained for so much as one human genera- 
tion at peace with each other without some 
common form of government representing 
their own free and perennial consent. War 
must, in spite of all the restraining influ- 
ence of the crown, have furnished the only 
relief for the stifling sensations of the inte- 
rior colonies, or else, as with English good 


|sense and good feeling would have been 


more likely, some form of union for general 
purposes would at an early date have been 
resorted to. 

But the colonies were not planted upon 
the Mississippi, which for more than two hun- 
dred years after the discovery of the main- 

* That is, to the degree necessary to allow of its 


representation on this map, namely, with at least two 
inhabitants to the square mile, 
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land remained, we can not say unknown, but | 
avoided by immigration, its difficult ap- 
proaches and its tedious navigation below 
the Isle of Orleans giving it the unpromis- 
ing name of “ Malbouchia.” It was on the 
‘oast, from Georgia to Maine, that colonies 
were planted in the seventeenth century. 
Now the Atlantic slope is made up of scores 
of distinct river basins, within each of which 
colonies might have been planted in practi- 
cal independence of each other. As mat- 
ter of fact, the malignant force of circum- 
stances* and the more effectual ignorance 
and stupidity of the home government com- 
bined to involve the colonies in many dis- 
putes; yet still it remained true that each 
colony had its own coast-line and harbors 
and its own water-courses, sufficient to en- 
able it to maintain its communication with 
the outer world without the leave of any 
other colony. Massachusetts and Connect- 
icut did, indeed, quarrel for a while (1647-| 
50) over the dues levied at the mouth of | 
the Connecticut River (Saybrook) on goods | 
destined for Springfield, and retaliatory | 
measures were for a short time resorted to. | 
New York, Connecticut, and New Jersey | 
might quarrel, as, indeed, they have, in a| 
feeble way, even since the adoption of the | 
Constitution,t over the navigation of the | 
waters of New York Bay. Virginia and | 
Maryland had cause of dispute, traditions | 
of which survive even to our day, in the | 
petty war of oyster-men over their conflict- | 
ing rights upon the Chesapeake, Potomac, | 
and Pocomoke; and several of the colonies | 
had reason to complain that their neighbors 
took advantage of superior power and bet- | 
ter geographical location to tax their prod- | 
ucts.| But in none of these, or other in- 
stances that might be cited, were the actu- 
al or possible injuries of a vital character, 
tending to destroy the existence,§ or even in 
an appreciable degree to impair the growth, 
of the colonies suffering them. 


* Such as the cutting into two of the Massachusetts 
and Connecticut grants by the Dutch occupation of 
New York. 

t Over the matter of the exclusive right of certain 
patentees of New York to navigate the waters of New 
York with vessels propelled by steam. Mr. Webster 
summed up the situation as it existed in 1824 as fol- 
lows: “‘The North River shut up by a monopoly 
from New York; the Sound interdicted by a penal law 
of Connecticut; reprisals authorized by New Jersey 
against citizens of New York.”—Argument in “ Gib- 
bons and Ogden.” 

t Virginia had taxed the tobacco of North Carolina; 
Pennsylvania had taxed the products of Maryland, of 
New Jersey, and of Delaware.—Curtis, Hist. Const., i. 
290. 

§ Delaware would seem to afford an instance in con- 
tradiction of this remark. But Delaware originally 
formed a part of Pennsylvania, being known as “‘ the 
lower counties on the Delaware.” From 1703 it en- 
joyed a separate Legislature; but it continued to have 
the same Governor as Pennsylvania—a fact which 
generally sufficed to prevent that antagonism of in- 
terests which otherwise might have arisen from the 
geographical relations of the two colonies, 








It is in this attitude of natural independ- 
ence that we find the explanation of the 
fact that no popular sentiment in favor of 
an American nationality appeared in the 
early days of our colonial history. Even 
the ever-dreaded hostility of the French 
and their Indian allies was insufficient to 
furnish a motive to union. Virginians were 
content to be Virginians, Carolinians to be 
Carolinians, New Yorkers to be New York- 
ers. None seemed to aspire to be Ameri- 
cans. The partial confederation of New En- 
gland in 1643, an occasional joint expedi- 


| tion or contribution,* and the abortive con- 
| vention at Albany in 1754 were all that came 
| of the common needs and common dangers 


of the colonies, until the one overwhelming 
necessity of a common resistance to the 
wrongs of the mother country, which should 
have been the common protector, assembled 
the Continental Congress of 1774. 


THE EXTENSION OF SETTLEMENT SINCE 1790. 


Group No.4 on the map already referred 
to exhibits the settlements of 1810; group 
No. 3, those of 1830; group No. 2, those of 
1850; and group No.1, those of 1870. The 
following table shows the areas which are 
thus represented on the map, reduced to 
figures, in square miles. For 1850 and 1870 
we have, however, for convenience of com- 
parison, added the settled areas west of the 
100th meridian, which are not on the map. 


ms ie : ei gt Average Density of 
Year, | Total Area cf | population. | Settlement. Persons 


| Settlement. | to a square mile. 
| 1790 | 239,935 3,929,214 | 16.4 
1810 | 407,945 | 7,239,881 | 17.7 
1830 | 682,717 | 12,866,020 20.3 
1850 | 979,249 23,191,876 23.7 
1870 | 1,272,239 38,558,371 | 30.2 


This table excludes the nearly eighteen 
hundred thousand square miles of territory 
belonging to the United States (without 
reckoning the area of Alaska), which have 
either no population at all, or else are so 
sparsely populated that the settlements can 
not be exhibited on the scale taken for our 
map. The following table shows the degrees 
of latitude and longitude within which the 
solid body of settlement was at each period 
comprised, the plan of constructing it being 
to exclude all patches of settlement, or even 
considerable tracts, which were separated 
from the main body by vacant spaces, leav- 
ing thus only the solid mass of continuous 
settlement reaching from the Atlantic west- 
ward to the frontier for the time being. 








| | EXTENT OF CONTINUOUS SETTLEMENT. | 
Year. | - 7 i 

| North Latitude. | West Longitude. 

|} 1790 | 31° —45° 67°—83° 





1830 | 29° 15’—46° 15’ 
1850 | 28° 30’46° 30’ | 67°—99° 
1870 | 27° 15’—47° 80’ | 67°—99° 45’ 


| 1810 | 29° 30’—45° 15’ | 67°—88° 30" | 


* Maryland was the most southern colony which 
contributed to the defense of New York in 1695.— 
Bancroft, iii. 34. 
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account. It was described in 1754 as con- 


CITIES. 

The population of 1790 was very largely 
ural. Of the 226,085 square miles which 
were covered with population, 166,782 had 
between 2 and 18 inhabitants to the square 
mile; 59,282 had between 18 and 45; and 
but 13,871 had over 45. 

Of cities of 8000 or more inhabitants, there 
were at this date but six: Philadelphia, with 
a population of 42,520; New York, with 
33,131; Boston, with 18,038; Charleston, 
with 16,359 ; Baltimore, with 13,503; Salem, 
with (in round numbers) 8000. 

Of the six cities named only three had 
been the first-chosen seats of population. 
Salem had been settled in 1628 in prefer- 
ence to Boston; Calvert’s company sought 
St. Mary’s, and not Baltimore; “Old Charles- 
town” had to be abandoned to found modern 
Charleston. 

Of the six, Philadelphia, though founded 
nearly sixty years after New York, early took 
the lead, remaining the chief city until near- 
ly 1810. As early as 1696 it is described as | 
containing 1000 houses, mostly of brick, and 
doubtless all then as decorous in aspect, and 
appearing as incapable of being out of the 
way, as their successors at the present time. | 
At 1750 the population of the city is put at 
13,000.* } 

New York, which had grown out of a few 
trading huts on Manhattan Island, had come 
in 1677 to be a smart village of 350 houses, | 


| 


| taining “ about 150 houses, all wooden ones, 


very small,and mostly old.”* The begin- 
nings of Detroit have already been spoken 
of. Mobile, New Orleans, and St. Leuis 
were as yet foreign territory. Mobile was 
little more than a Spanish garrison. The 
site of New Orleans, a pestilential swamp, 
had been cleared in 1718 by the Mississip- 
pi Company, under “the reign of Law” in 
France. In 1769, after the transfer of Lou- 
isiana to Spain, New Orleans was found to 
contain 1801 whites, 99 free colored, 60 dom- 
iciliated Indians, 1225 slaves.t St. Louis 
had been founded in 1764 as the emporium 
for the fur trade of the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi valleys. President Jefferson, writ- 
ing of it to Colonel (afterward President) 
Monroe, May 4, 1806, says, “ Sv. Louis, where 
there is good society, bech French and Amer- 
ican, a healthy climate, and the finest field 
in the United States for acquiring prop- 
erty.” 


The aggregate population of the six cities 
at 1790 was 131,472, being 3.4 per cent. of 
the total population of the country. There 


are now twenty-nine cities which have a 


larger population than the largest at 1790; 
226 cities and towns as large as Salem then 


| Was ; the aggregate city population of to- 


day is 8,071,875, being 20.9 per cent. of the 
total population. 
The following table shows the growth of 


with perhaps 3000 inhabitants. In 1696 the | the city system from 1790 to 1870: 





Year. to 

| ‘ 20,000. 

| 1790 i tee 

; 1810 4 2 
|} 1830 | 12 7 1 
| 1850 | 36 20 a: 
i870 | 92 63 39 14 





number of houses had increased to 594. 
1759 there were 2000 houses, with perhaps 
12,000 inhabitants. By the colonial census 
of 1773 the population was determined to 
be 21,363. 

Boston had a rapid growth at first, which 
was checked by the almost entire cessation 
of immigration about 1670. In 1700 1000 
houses are reported; in 1765 the number 
had increased only to 1676, the number of 
inhabitants being 15,520. 

Baltimore had not been laid out until 
1729. It was incorporated 1745. It re- 
mained, says Hildreth, but a petty village 
for twenty years afterward (ii. 414). 

Of cities now noted, Providence, Portland, 
Albany, and Richmond were then smart 
towns. Newport, though past its greatest 
prosperity, was still a considerable place. 
Norfolk was coming to be known for its ex- 
port trade. Savannah was as yet of little 


* European Settlements in America, ii. 254. 
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__ to * vs Total 

~ aici 

11 

’ 26 

1 1 85 

8 3 5 2 226 


The next table exhibits the aggregate 
city population at each specified date, in 
comparison with the total population of the 











| 

| ve 

| country : 

| an er pulation of Population of JInhe i 

.7 oom | United States. Cities. =m 

|\" 1790 | 8,929,214 | 181,472 | 3.4 i 

} | 1810 7,239,881 356,920 4.9 

|| 1830 12,866,020 864,509 6.7 

}| 1850 | 23,191,876 | 2,897,586 | 12.5 

} | 1870 38,558,371 8,071,875 20.9 | 


| Speaking roundly, it may be said that at 
| 1790 one-thirtieth of the population was in 
cities; at 1810, one-twentieth; at 1830, one- 
sixteenth; at 1860, one-eighth; at 1970, one- 
fifth and more. 


THE CENTRE OF POPULATION. 


It has been said that the average extent 
inland of population at 1790 was 313 miles, 
if we exclude the three parallels then most 





* Hildreth, ii. 454. t Bancroft, vi. 296. 
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scantily populated. If the density of popu- 
lation over the settled area had been every 
where uniform, the ceutre of population* 
would have been easily found. But, in fact, 
so irregular was the settlement of the At- 


lantic slope, so far as it was occupied at all, | 


that very elaborate calculations require to 
be made in order to ascertain even approxi- 


mately the point at which the population | | 
would, so to speak, have balanced. Entering | | 
into these calculations, we find the denser | 


settlements immediately on the coast, and 


especially the sea-port cities, drawing the | 
centre of population far to the east of the | 


geographical centre of the then populated 
tract, and fixing it about twenty-three miles 
east of Baltimore. Since that date the cen- 
tre of population has moved a total distance 
of 399 miles, being, as nearly as possible, an 
average of fifty miles every ten years. The 
following table exhibits the position, by lat- 
itude and longitude, of the centre of popula- 
tion at the beginning of each decennial pe- 
riod, with its location approximately by ref- 
erence to important towns, and the number 
of miles traversed in the westward movement 
of the preceding decade: 


j 


|The table following exhibits the ratio of 
| increase, by ten, twenty, and thirty year pe- 
| riods, from 1790 to 1870: 


INCREASE PER CENT. 





| Yesr. ("In Ten Years. | In Twenty Years. | In Thirty Yoana] 
|} 1800 35.1 inp 
| 1810 36.3 84.2 sees 
1820 3.1 81.5 145.1 
|} 1880 | 335 1.1 142.3 
1840 | 326 17.2 135.8 
1850 35.8 80.2 140.7 
| | 1860 | 35.6 84.2 144.4 
1s70 | 22.6 66.2 | 125.9 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL PROCESS OF THE 
NATIONAL GROWTH. 

We find in a recent review so good a gen- 
eralization of the process of our national 
| growth geographically that we can not do 
| better than quote it, premising that the de- 
scription has reference to a series of maps 
| like No. 5 of the present series (following), 
one for each census of the United States, 
| showing the location and density of popu- 
| lation at each date by shades of the same 
color, The writer says: 





“The feature which this series of plates brings to 
view most strikingly is the constant tendency to the 
formation beyond the general frontier line cf detached 








. POSITION OF CENTRE OF POPULATION. | Westward Movement 
Year. . a se tases aa See it Me ATK all during preceding 
} North Latitude. | West Longitude. Approximate Location by important Towns. | Decade. 








1790 39° 16.5’ 76° 11.2’ 23 miles E. of Baltimore. 
1800 39° 16.1’ 76° 56.5’ 18 “ W. of Baltimore. 41 miles. 
} 1810 39° 11.5’ TT° 87.2’ 40 “ N.W. by W. of Washington. | — 
| 1820 39° 05.7! 78° 33! 16 “ N.of Woodstock. 50 
} 1830 38° 57.9’ 79° 16.9’ 19 ** W.S.W. of Moorefield. | _— = 
| 1840 39° 02 80° 18’ 16 * Sof Clarksburg. | a 
| 1850 38° 59’ 81° 19’ 23“ §S.E. of Parkersburg. aie 
| 1860 39° 00.4’ 82° 48.8’ 20 “ §. of Chillicothe. } > 
1870 89° 12’ 83° 35.7’ 48 “ E, by N. of Cincinnati. =~ * 


The tremendous leap from 1850 to 1860, 
eighty-one miles, is due to the sudden trans- | 
fer of a considerable body of population | 


Total..399 


| patches of color in localities favorable to population, 
at first of insignificant proportions, hut increasing 


| during each decade; the subsequent projection of 


branches toward the main body, which itself seems to 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, con- develop sympathetically in the direction of these out- 


nae! 


sequent on the gold discoveries, twelve indi- 
viduals in San Francisco exerting as much 
pressure at the pivotal point, say, the cross- 
ing of the 88d meridian and the 39th paral- 
lel, as forty individuals in Boston. 

The third map exhibits to the eye the 
movement of population which is stated in 
figures in the foregoing table. 


THE ARITHMETICAL PROCESS OF THE 
NATIONAL GROWTH. 


The arithmetical process of the national 
growth has been so fully set forth by a 
score of writers on population that we shall 
give but little space to its exposition here. 


* By the phrase “centre of population” is common- 
ly intended the point at which equilibrium would be 
reached were the country taken as a plane surface, it- 
self without weight, but capable of sustaining weight, 
and loaded with its inhabitants, in number and posi- 
tion such as they are found at the period under con- 
sideration, each individual being assumed to be of the 
same gravity as every other, and consequently to exert 
pressure on the pivotal point directly proportioned 
to his distance therefrom. 


| lying masses; the formation of a broad connecting 
band ; and finally the complete absorption of the out- 
lying groups by the advancing main body, which in 
the mean time has been deepening in tint simultane- 
ously with the extension of its area. The foregoing 
process, in continuous action, seems to be the normal 
law of growth of our population, and its operation 
can be distinctly discerned to-day in the feelers cau- 
tiously thrown out from the east along the lines of 
the Missouri, the Platte, snd the Arkansas rivers to- 
ward the Rocky Mounta.o settlements in Colorado 
and New Mexico.”* 

The process may perhaps be illustrated by 
supposing an overflow from one of the banks 
of a lake of a definite volume of water, the 
overflow then to cease. The ground beyond 
the bank may seem to be level, but the wa- 
ter quickly discovers a slight depression 
through the middle of the plain, and flows 
out along this as a channel until, sooner or 
later, it finds a shallow basin, into which it 
drains, leaving perhaps here and there a 
small pool along its former channel. 

Now let us suppose a second overflow to 








* International Review, Jan.-Feb., 1875, p. 133. 
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take place: the water pours as before into 
the interior basin, but that basin now be- 
gins to lose-its original shape. By little 
and little, broad shallow tracts upon one 
side of it are covered with water, while on 
all the other sides narrow arms are stretch- 
ed out, marking certain natural channels 
whose depression below the general surface 
the eye pezhaps could not detect; and as 
we pass back along the path of the overflow 
to the lake we find the few pools become 
many. Now let a third overflow take place: 
new shallow expanses will be added to the 
original basin; some of the arms will be 
extended around to meet each other, em- 
bracing spaces which still remain dry; new 
arms will be stretched out in new directions, 
and the channel by which the water over- 
flows from the lake will now stand full, and 
even begin to overflow its banks in turn, 
send out its arms, and annex broad shallow 
expanses of water on either hand. Still an- 
other overflow, and the whole land would 
lie under water, and the margin of the lake 
be carried clear across the plain and estab- 
lished, for the time at least, on the other 
side. 

Such we conceive to be the process by 
which the geographical extension of our 
population has taken place, and had a cen- 
sus been taken every two or three years, 
and the results carefully plotted down, we 
do not doubt that this process would be 
shown in almost uninterrupted action from 
1776, or even from 1660, to the present time. 


THE PACIFIC COAST SETTLEMENTS. 


But while the description thus given of 
the formation of bodies of population out- 
side the general frontier and their ultimate 
absorption in the mass of settlement ap- 
plies with substantial accuracy even in such 
extreme cases as the Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky groups of 1790 and the Mobile and 
New Orleans groups of 1810, the settlements 
on the Pacific coast followed another course, 
and have never come within the scope of 
this law. 

The “Louisiana” which Jefferson pur- 
chased in 1803 embraced, as appears on our 
first map, not only a vast extent of territory 
on this side of the Rocky, or, as they were 
then known, the Stony, Mountains, but also 
the present Territories of Washington and 
Idaho and the State of Oregon beyond. 
There were then no white settlements in 
Oregon outside of the trading stations, nor 
was there any population worth regarding 
until the gold discoveries of 1848. 

In 1824-25, however, a strong effort was 
made in Congress to secure this territory 
as against the conflicting claims of Great 
Britain by both a military occupation and 
a political organization, settlement to be 
encouraged by grants of public lands. It 
is not our purpose to trace the history of 





this bill, which was lost in the Senate, but 
the course of debate elicited expressions of 
opinion from honorable members which are 
not without interest and instruction to us 
to-day. 

In the House, Mr. Smyth, of Virginia, com- 
bated the notion that the limits of “ the fed- 
eration” could ever be safely extended be- 
yond the Stony Mountains. He conceived 
that the principle of union from mutual in- 
terests might bind together all those who 
should inhabit the Mississippi Valley, as 
their produce would all seek the same out- 
let. He would concede that the federation 
might ultimately be made to embrace “one 
or two tiers of States beyond the Mississip- 
pi,” but, in his judgment, the federative sys- 
tem ought not to be extended further. 

In the Senate, Mr. Dickerson, of New Jer- 
sey, offered a slashing opposition to the bill. 
The project of a State upon the Pacifie was 
an absurdity. “The distance that a mem- 
ber of Congress from this State of Oregon 
would be obliged to travel in coming to 
the seat of government and returning home 
would be 9200 miles...... If he should travel 
at the rate of thirty miles per day, it would 
require 306 days; allow for Sundays, forty- 
four, it would amount to 350 days. This 
would allow the member a fortnight to rest 
himself at Washington before he should 
commence his journey home...... It would be 
more expeditious, however, to come by wa- 
ter round Cape Horn, or to pass through 
Behring Straits, round the north coast of 
this continent to Baffin Bay, thence through 
Davis Strait to the Atlantic, and so on to 
Washington. It is true, this passage is not 
yet discovered, except upon our maps, but it 
will be as soon as Oregon shall be a State.” 

Mr. Dickerson’s geographical eloquence 
was too much for the friends of the bill, 
which, on his motion, was laid upon the 
table. 

About 1850, however, the United States 
government was brought to provide for four 
longitudinal bodies of settlement west of the 
100th meridian. But though these groups 
of population came at about the same time 
under the control of the United States, they 
were of widely different age and history. 
The easternmost (in the present Territories 
of New Mexico and Colorado, between the 
103d and 105th meridians) represented the 
old Spanish settlements on the Rio Grande, 
extending to its source in the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and containing about 50,000 whites, 
of very various degrees of whiteness, now 
brought by cession, as the result of the Mex- 
ican war, under the flag of the United States. 
The second line of settlement (in the present 
Territory of Utah, along the 112th meridian) 
was the result of the flight of the Mormons 
across the plains in 1847-48. The remain- 
ing two lines of settlement were drawn west 
of the Sierra Nevada, close by each other, 


being scarcely distant a degree in longitude, 


the one at the foot of the Sierra, the other | 


at the base of the coast range. These set- 
tlements were the result of the gold discov- 
eries in California in 1848. Two years suf- 
ficed to fill the valleys of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin and the Willamette with 
a population of 100,000 of all races and con- 
ditions of men. Though these two lines of 
settlement were in their general course dis- 
tinct, they were yet united by one broad 
band of population reaching from San Fran- 
cisco to Sacramento and Stockton. 

Such were the settlements west of the 
100th meridian in 1850. They then com- 
prised about 33,600 square miles, occupied 
by a population of an appreciable degree of 
density. Ten years later their population 
had risen to about 620,000, covering about 
100,000 square miles. In 1870 the popula- 
tion west of the 100th meridian had risen to 
a full million, covering about 120,000 square 


miles. Each of the four lines of settlement | 


still remains distinct, thoagh each has grown 
greatly since 1850. The easternmost now 
stretches from the Mexican border, across 
the whole extent of New Mexico and Colo- 
rado, into Wyoming, in a narrow, irregular 
fashion, embracing in all about 140,000 souls. 
The Utah group now extends from the north- 
ern border of Arizona, a little way across 
the northern boundary of Utah, into Idaho. 


The population, Saints and Gentiles, has now | 


risen to 90,000. The two California groups 


have extended themselves longitudinally— | 
the westernmost from the thirty-ninth de- | 


gree of latitude south to the thirty-third; 
the other from the thirty-fifth parallel, with 
but slight interruption, northward to Pu- 
get Sound. 

In addition to these four longitudinal 
belts of population there are at the present 
time perhaps 150 patches of settlements, 


comprising each from 100 to 300 souls, with | 


a few of even greater importance, scattered 
over the face of the vast region west of the 
100th meridian. A little ingenuity and the 
use of a somewhat heroic method of treat- 
ment would undoubtedly suffice to refer 
nearly all of these to one or another of the 
seven longitudinal zones or chains of min- 


eral deposits* which are recognized by our 


explorers and geologists. 





* This generalization was first made by Professor 
Blake, and has been more minutely brought out by 
Mr. Clarence King, as follows: 

“The Pacific coast ranges upon the west carry quick- 
silver, tin, and chromic iron. The next belt is that of 
the Sierra Nevada and Oregon Cascades, which upon 
their west slope bear two zones—a foot-hill chain of 
copper mines and a middle line of gold deposits. 
These gold veins and the resultant placer mines ex- 
tend far into Alaska, characterized by the occurrence 
of gold in quartz, by a small amount of that metal 


which is entangled in iron sulphurets, and by occupy- | 


ing splits in the upturned metamorphic strata of the 
jurassic age. Lying to the east of this zone, along 
the east base of the Sierras, and stretching southward 
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THE POST-OFFICE. 
| Perhaps no better illustration could be 
| found of the increase of population and the 
extension of settlements than is afforded by 
the history of the Post-office in the United 
States. 
In 1692 a royal patent constituted Thomas 
Neale Postmaster-General of Virginia and 
other parts of North America. Holmes says 
that under Neale’s patent nothing whatever 
resulted, on account of the “dispersed situ- 
| ations of the inhabitants.”* Hildreth says, 
“A colonial Post-office system, though ofa 
very limited and imperfect character, was 
presently established under this patent.”t 
In 1695, says Bancroft, letters might be for- 
warded eight times a year from the Potomac 
| to Philadelphia.t 
In 1710 Parliament passed “an act for es- 
tablishing a General Post-oftice for all her 
Majesty’s dominions.” The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral was authorized to keep “one chief let- 
ter office in New York, and other chief of- 
fices at some convenient place or places in 
each of her Majesty’s provinces or colonies 
in America.” A line of posts was estab- 
lished from the Piscataqua to Philadelphia, 
| “irregularly extended a few years after to 
Williamsburg, in Virginia, the post leaving 
Philadelphia for the South as often as letters 
enough were lodged to pay the expense. The 
postal communication subsequently estab- 
lished with the Carolinas was still more ir- 
regular.”$ 
In 1753 Dr. Franklin was appointed Post- 
master-General|| for America, and held the 
| office till 1774. Of his administration of the 
| office he writes in his autobiography : 
“The American office had hitherto never paid any 
thing to that of Britain. ...Before I was displaced by a 
freak of the ministers, we had brought it to yield three 


times as much clear revenue to the crown as the Post- 
office of Ireland.” 


In 1774 William Goddard, a printer, of Bal- 
timore, proposed a plan for a “ Constitution- 
al American Post-oftice,” and, after much agi- 
tation of the subject, a service was actually 
inaugurated under Goddard’s management; 
but it had brief continuance. 

After the outbreak in 1775 the colonies 





into Mexico, is a chain of silver mines, containing com- 
paratively little base metal, and frequently included 
in volcanic rocks. Through Middle Mexico, Arizona, 
Middle Nevada, and Central Idaho is another line of 
silver mines, mineralized with complicated association 
of the base metals, and more often occurring in older 
rocks. Through New Mexico, Utah, and Western 
Montana lies another zone, of argentiferous galena 
lodes. To the east, again, the New Mexico, Colora- 
do, Wyoming, and Montana gold belt is an extremely 
well defined and continuous chain of deposits.” 

| * Annals, i. 444. 

| + Hist. United States, ii. 181, 182. 

t Hist. United States, iii. 34. 

§ Hildreth, ii. 263. 

) At first jointly with William Hunter. 


} 
| 


were for a time driven to their own individ- | 
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ual ef fforts for malabehiien the Post- office. P 
On the 26th of July, 1775, however, the Con- | 
tinental Congress resolved that a Postmas- 
ter-General be appointed for the “ United 
Colonies,” who should hold his office at Phil- 
adelphia, where the Congress was sitting. 
The phraseology of the resolution fixing the 
general scope of the postal service is most 
significant, and we ask special attention 
to it: 

“That a line of posts be appointed, under the direc- 
tion of the Postmaster-General, from Falmouth, in New 
England, to Savannah, in Georgia, with as many cross 
posts as he shall think jit.” 

Could any expression more strikingly sig- 
nalize the situation of the colonies, on 


which we have previously commented, as | 


stretched along the coast, with but little 


extent inland, than the language of this | 


resolution ? 

The same month we find the New York 
Provincial Congress making the following 
re presentations to the Continental Congress: 
“We conceive our present eastern riders | 
proceed too far to the eastward...... We are | 
frequently obliged to send messengers to Al- 
bany, which a regular post to the northward | 
would prevent.” 

In 1790 the number of post-offices in the | 
United States was seventy-five; the aggre- | 


gate length of the post-roads, 1875 miles; | 


the amount paid for transportation of the | 
mails, $22,081; the gross postal revenues | 
were $37,935, and the expenditures $32,140. | 


Mails were conveyed but three times per | 


week between New York and Boston in 
summer, and twice in winter, occupying five 
days in transit.t Only five mails per week 
were exchanged between New York and 
Philadelphia, requiring two days in each 
direction, the weight rarely, if ever, exceed- 
ing the capacity of horseback mails. The 
number of letters transported during 1790 
probably did not exceed 300,000, and the 
annual transportation (counting every trip) 
was about 350,000 miles. In 1870 there were 
28,492 post-offices; the length of post-roads 
was 231,232 miles; the amount paid for 
transportation was $10,884,653; the postal 
revenue was $19,772,220; the expenditures, 

$23,948,837. In 1870 the number of let- 
ters carried in the mails was not less than 
590,000,000, and the aggregate of distances | 
traveled amounted to 97,024,996 miles.t In 

* The Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, May | 
18, established a postal system, with routes from Cam- | 
bridge to Georgetown, in Lincoln County, Maine; to 
Haverhill; to Providence; to Woodstock (Connecti- 
cut) by way of Worcester; and from Worcester, by 
way of Springfield, to Great Barrington; and to Fal- 
mouth, in Barnstable County. Fourteen post-offices | 
were set up. New Hampshire, May 18, established an 
office at Portsmouth. In June, Rhode Island estab- 
lished post-routes and post-offices. 

t In 1792 we find Mr. Jefferson, as Secretary of State, 
writing to Colonel Pickering respecting the practica- 
bility of sending the mails 100 miles aday. Op.., iii. 344. 
t Rep. Postmaster-Gen., 1870. 
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1870 the letter carriers of Masnheuter; New 
| Hampshire, delivered more letters than con- 
| Stituted the whole burden of the postal serv- 
ice in 1790. 

In 1885 the total steamboat transporta- 
tion of the mails aggregated 906,959 miles, 
the railroad transportation, 270,504 miles.* 
In 1850 the steamboat transportation was 
2,659,656 miles, the railroad transportation, 
| 604,396. In 1870 the steamboat transporta- 

tion had risen to 4,122,385 miles, the railroad 

transportationt to 47,551,970 miles. 
| The following table exhibits the growth 
| of the postal system, by five-year intervals, 

from 1790 to 1870: 

pre 


Number | 


Length of 








| = Number , Length of | 
| Year. | of Post- | Post Routes |} Year. | of Post- | Post Routes 
| offices. in Miles. | offices. in Miles. 
1790 15 1,875 | 38 } ~ 10, 770 115,176 | 
| | 1795 453 | 13,207 1840 | 13,468 155,739 | 
| 1800 903 20,817 || 1845 | 14,183 143,940 
| | 1805 | 1558 | 81,070 || 1850 | 18,417 | 178,672 
| 1810 | 2300¢ | 36,406 || 1855 | 24,410 227,906 
| 1815 | 3000 43,748 || 1860 | 28,498 240,594 
| 1820 | 4500 72,492 || 1865 | 20,550§ | 142,340 
| 1825 | S677 94,052 | 1870 | 28,492 231,232 | 
[2 1830 | | 8450 112,774 














OUR POPULATION, 


It will have been noted that the result of 
| | the national enumeration at 1790 showed the 
proportion of whites to blacks to be a little 
| more than five to one. The following table 
shows the number of parts in each 100 of 
| the total population sustained by the col- 
| ored element at each successive census un- 
| der the Constitution, and, secondly, the de- 
cennial rate of increase within the colored 
element itself: 











a = renee aniline ~ COL ORED. al 
| Yar | Revenge o aha | 
total Population. preceding Deca nade. | 
1790 19.3 | 
1800 18.9 | 32.32 
1810 19 | 87.05 
1820 18.4 28.58 
1830 | 18.2 | 31.44 
1840 16.8 23.40 
1850 13.8 26.60 
| 1860 | 14.1 22.07 
1870s 12.7 9.21 





Sa | 





ba © renepertation by four-horse post-coaches and 
two-horse stages, 16,874,050 miles; on horseback and 
in sulkies, 7,817,978 miles, 

t+ We find General Jackson’s Postmaster-General, 
Amos Kendall, engaged in 1835 in the same warfare 
with the railroads which so enlisted the passions and 
the energies of Mr. Creswell. Mr. Kendall, in his re- 
| port of that year, informs Congress that he does not 

| purpose to pay the exorbitant rates demanded by the 
| companies. “He will sooner put post-coaches or 

mail-wagons on the old roads, and run them there 
until public opinion or the force of superior authority 
| induces the associations which have been permitted to 
monopolize the means of speedy conveyance on their 
routes to abate their terms.” 

+ This and the two following entries have much the 
appearance of guess-work, and are perhaps explained 
| by the following somewhat remarkable expression oc- 
| curring in the report of the Postmaster-General for 
| 1823: ‘* As near as can be known from the records of 
| this department, there are about 5142 post-offices es- 

tablished. Means have been taken to ascertain the 
exact number.” 
§ The reduction is explained by the war of secession. 
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The rapid falling off in the rate of increase 
from 1860 to 1870 is the feature of this table 
which will at once arrest attention. Un- 
fortunately we can not know how much of 
this is due to the effects of war from 1860 
to 1865, when a violent and unprepared 
emancipation was wrought, not so much by 
the proclamation of the Executive as by the 
operations of armies, drawing after them 
vast bodies of the blacks to be crowded into 
camps and cities, uninstructed and unpro- 
vided, to perish by disease and privations 
in uncounted thousands; how much to the 
effects of emancipation upon habits of life, 
occupation, diet, and location during the pe- 
riod following the return of peace. Had 
Congress in a proper view of the prodigious 
change which had passed upon the United 
States, and of the especial need of statis- 
tical information for directing the recon- 
struction, social, political, and industrial, of 
the South, provided for a census in 1865, we 
should have been able to see just where and 
in what condition the war left this race, 
and where and how the state of peace took 
them up. But that opportunity has gone by. 


The number of colored persons counted 
Few 
of these were found north of the forty-first 


in the census of 1870 was 4,880,009. 


degree of latitude. 


OUR FOREIGN ELEMENTS. 


The statistics of the foreign elements in 
the United States are historically very in- 
complete. For only three censuses, 1850-70, 


The French were mainly Protestant refu- 
gees. After the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, William III. dispatched to the colo- 
nies large numbers of those who had sought 
a home in England. A few of these came 
to Massachusetts,* where some of the most 
illustrious names of subsequent history speak 
of the virtues of the Huguenots. In 1690 a 
large number of these refugees were sent 
out to Virginia, and in the same year many 
arrived in Carolina. In 1698 another con- 
siderable body arrived in Virginia. Even 
prior to these dates the French had appear- 
ed in New York. “When the Protestant 
churches in Rochelle were razed,” says Mr. 
Bancroft (ii. 302), “the colonists of that city 
were gladly admitted, and the French Prot- 
estants came in such numbers that the 
public documents were sometimes issued in 
French as well as in Dutch and English.” 

The persons of Swedish stock referred to 
by Mr. Bancroft as found in the colonies in 
1775 were largely the descendants of those 
who settled Delaware. Of these Mr. Ban- 

croft says, in another part of his history 
| ii. 297, 298): “The descendants of the col- 
| onists, in the course of generations widely 
| scattered and blended with emigrants of 
other lineage, constitute probably more than 
one part in two hundred of the present pop- 
ulation of our country. At the time of the 
surrender they did not much exceed seven 
hundred souls.” The fecundity which Mr. 
Bancroft thus assigns these Swedes is only 
surpassed by that which Mr. Hildreth (i. 267) 








has the “ place of birth” been returned with | assigns to the twenty-five thousand, or few- 


enumeration. 


From the former of these 
dates backward to 1820 we have only the 


| er, original emigrants into New England pri- 
or to 1640—“ a primitive stock from which 


tables compiled from the passenger lists of | has been derived not less, perhaps, than a 
vessels bringing immigrants—data notori- | fourth part of the present population of the 


ously imperfect. 
scraps of evidence on the subject. 


Before 1820 we have only | United States.” 


Mr. Hildreth must have 
formed his notions of the average capabili- 


In one sense, substantially all the white ties of the early New Englanders from the 
inhabitants within the present United States contemplation of exceptional cases like that 


were at one time foreigners. 


But in the | of Obadiah Holmes, the Anabaptist, who was 


days when the population was mainly re- | publicly flogged about 1651, and is reputed 
cruited by immigration the word “foreign-|to have had five thousand descendants in 


er” was never applied to an Englishman, 


nor generally to a Scot or Welshman, nor 
always to an Irishman. Thus we find it re- 
corded of the Rhode Island Colony in 1680: 
“We have lately had few or no new-comers, 
either of English, Scotch, Irish, or foreigners.’ | 

The population of the thirteen States was | 


| 1790. 


But of all the European nations outside 
the British Isles, “the chief migration,” says 


Mr. Bancroft (i. 450), “was from that Ger- 


manic race most famed for love of personal 
independence.” 
The commercial enterprise of Holland had 





mainly composed of Englishmen. Mr. Ban- already planted many thousands of her sub- 
croft (vol. vii-355) speaks of the colonies in| jects in the “New Netherlands” when. the 
1775 as inhabited by persons “ one-fifth of | dominion of the last of the colonies passed 
whom had for their mother-tongue some | to England; nor did Dutch or German emi- 





other language than the English.” The or- | 
der in which other nationalities contributed | 
to the numbers of that population the same | 
writer indicates as follows: “ Intermixed 
with French, still more with Swedes, and 
yet more with Dutch and Germans.” 





* Chalmers, i. 282-284, \ 
Vout. LL—No. 303.—27 


gration cease, but it rather increased, when 


* Holmes cites an act of the Legislature of 1692 pro- 
hibiting any of the French nation to reside in any of 
the sea-ports or frontier towns within the province 
without license, the reason assigned for the rule being 


| that with the French Protestants “‘ many of a contrary 
| religion and interest” had obtruded themselves.—A n- 


nals of America, i. 441, 
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New York lost scout, burgomaster, and sche- | 
pens, to gain mayor, aldermen, and sheriff. 
We have said that South Carolina, in its 





comed by the English population, and that 


| foreigners were not long excluded from the 


full privileges of citizenship. The first co- 


earliest settlement, received accessions of | lonial naturalization act of which we find 
Dutch both from New York and from Hol-| notice was that of Maryland in 1666. Vir- 


land. Before the downfall of the power of 
Holland on the Continent the Dutch had | 
also appeared in Connecticut, and for a time 
disputed with the English the sovereignty | 
of the soil even to the Connecticut River, 
but their few colonists were overwhelmed | 
by the rapid invasion of the English. 

To Pennsylvania the Germans resorted, 
until, in 1764, Durand, in a report to Choi- 
seul, wrote that “Germans weary of subor- 
dination to England, and unwilling to serve 
under English officers, openly declared that 


Pennsylvania would one day be called Lit- | 


tle Germany.” “ Like Pennsylvania and the 


Carolinas,” says Mr. Hildreth of New York | 
in 1749, “it contained a great admixture, | 


but those of Dutch origin still constituted 
a majority.” 

Of all the German states, the misfortunes | 
of the Palatinate made it the largest con- 


tributor to the population of the New World. | 


When Hunter came out in 1710 as Governor 
of New York, we find notice of his bringing 


with him 2700 of this unfortunate people. | 


Large numbers of the Palatines settled also 
in Carolina, upon the Roanoke and Pamlico, 
and many were cut off by the Tuscaroras in 
the savage rising of 1712. 


Pennsylvania in 1726, “so many thousands 
of Palatines are already in the country.” 


Even after the adoption of the Constitu- | 


tion, and the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to the banks of the Potomac, we find a 
proposition seriously entertained for bring- | 
ing over Germans to furnish the labor for 
building up Washington city.* 


The Swiss also appeared in considerable 


foree among the early settlers of America. 


Newbern (as we now write it), on the Neuse, | 


speaks of old Bern, on the Aar. In 1730 
Swiss immigrants founded Purysburg, the 
first town on the Savannah; and Grahame 
speaks of considerable accessions to the 
same State from the same source in 1733. 

“ Asylum for the oppressed,” of all nations 
and all religions, as America had become, 
the Moravians found their way in large 
numbers to our shores. Of Oglethorpe’s 
300 recruits in 1736 more than one-half were 


of this faith, to which their brethren who | 
preceded them had already witnessed by | 


raising their “Ebenezer” on the banks of 
the Savannah. Pennsylvania, however, was 
their chosen country of refuge during the | 
eighteenth century. 

It will readily be believed that help in| 
building up so many youthful colonies, from | 
whatever quarter it came, was eagerly wel- 





* Washington's Works, xii. 305, 306. 


“We shall soon | 
have a German colony,” wrote Logan of 


\g ginia followed in 1671. Pennsylvania nat- 
uralized the Swedes, Finns, and Dutch of 
| | Delaw are. Carolina naturalized the French 
| refugees she received in 1696. 
| The English Privy Council was long trou- 
bled by the scope and effect given to the co- 
lonial acts of naturalization, by which aliens 
were vested with the power of exercising 
functions which they were disabled from 
| performing by the Navigation Acts. At 
last, by act of Parliament in 1746, a uniform 
system of naturalization was established, on 
the basis of seven years’ residence, an oath 
| of allegiance, and profession of the “ Prot- 
estant Christian faith.” 

Of the inhabitants of the British Isles by 

|far the largest contribution, next to that 
of England, was from Ireland. This immi- 
| gration, though somewhat spasmodic, had 
| reached a vast though indeterminate total 
before the Revolution. The Irish settled 
,all the way from New Hampshire, where 
Londonderry was founded in 1719 by a col- 
ony of about 100 families from Ulster, to 
, Carolina, where a colony of 500 arrived as 
early as 1715.* The author of Zuropean Set- 
tlements in America speaks of the population 
of Virginia in 1750-54 as “growing every 
day more numerous by the migration of the 
Irish, who, not succeeding so well in Penn- 
| sylvania as the more industrious and frugal 
| Germans, sell their lands in that province 
| to the latter, and take up new ground in 
the remote counties of Virginia, Maryland, 
| and North Carolina.t These,” he adds, “are 
| chiefly Presbyterians from the north of Ire- 
|land, who in America are generally called 
the Scotch-Irish” (ii. 216). It is probably 
, to some colony thus planted that Jefferson 
referred when he wrote (Op., vi. 485) of 
| “the wild Irish who had gotten possession 
of the valley between the Blue Ridge and 
_the North Mountains, forming a harrier over 
which none ventured to leap, and could still 
less venture to settle among.” 

But Pennsylvania was still the especial 
centre of attraction to the Irish before the 
Revolution. In 1729 there was a large 
Irish migration to Pennsylvania. The years 
|1771-73 appear also to have witnessed a 
wholesale movement of population from Ire- 
land, especially the northern counties, into 
| this province. Of these large numbers found 

their way to the region of the Monongahela 
and the Alleghany, and formed the pioneers 
| of a vast population in Western and South- 


| * A small colony under Fergusson had preceded 
| them, arriving as early as 1683.—Bancroft’s Hist. 
| United States, ii. 173. 
+ Especially in the northwestern counties.—Hildreth, 
| ii, 416, 
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western Pennsylvania. We get alivelyim-| The large accessions from other countries 
pression of the importance of this element a| than England, received by the Southern 
little later, when we find in the letters of | colonies from Maryland to Georgia, have al- 
that vehement Federalist, Oliver Wolcott, | ready been sufficiently noticed. The States 
Jun., the formidable “ whisky insurrection” | which now represent these colonies are those 
of 1794 attributed almost wholly to the Irish | which have fewest foreigners. 
of Pittsburg and vicinity. Thus: “The On the other hand, of all the colonies, 
Irishmen in that quarter have at length pro- | those of New England received the smallest 
ceeded to great extremities ;”* “ Pennsyl-| proportional accessions from nationalities 
vania need not be envied her Irishmen,”t | other than pure English, and earliest expe- 
etc. They might be in a strange land, but | rienced the cessation of immigration, even 
in making war upon the excise they found | from England. 
no unfamiliar or uncongenial occupation. i 7% The policy of encouraging <9 en 
The Scotch were then, as they are now, | from abroad,” says Hildreth (ii. 312, 313), 
every where, though not largely in New En- | ““w hich contributed so much to on rapid 
gland, nor gustesily in colonies any where. | advancement of Pennsylvania and Carolina, 
In New Jersey,{t Georgia, and North Caro- | never found favor in New England. Even 
lina we find, perhaps, the most prominent | the few Irish settlers at Londonderry be- 
mention of the Scotch as a distinct element | came objects of jealousy.” 
of the population. One exception to the} In1796 we find Washington writing to Sir 
rule that the Scotch did not tend to settle | John Sinclair as follows (Op., xii. 323, 324): 
in colonies was found in the case of High- “Their numbers are not augmented by foreign em- 
land soldiers of the British army discharged | igrants; yet from their circumscribed limits, compact 
from service in America. | situation, and natural population, they are filling the 
New York, as the only considerable State | Wester parts of the State of New York and the coun- 
. . ; . a try on the Ohio with their own surplusage. 
of the thirteen which was originally formed 
under any other flag than that of England, It is to this long cessation of immigration 
might be supposed to have possessed the lar- | into New England that Madison refers when, 
gest foreign element, proportionally, of all; | writing after the fourth census (1820), he 
and, indeed, from the first, not only was New | says: 
York “a city of the world,” with a citizen- | “Tt is worth remarking that New England, which 
ship “ chosen from the Belgie provinces and | has sent out such a continued swarm to other parts of 
England, from France pe Bohemia, from oe Union for a number of years, has continued at the 


d : : ame time, as the census shows, to increase in popula- 
Germany and Switzerland, from Piedmont | | tion, although it is well known that it has received but 
and the Italian Alps,”§ but the Hudson, from | comparatively few emigrants from any quarter” (Op., 


the bay to Albany, was settled with a most | iii. 213). 
motley population. Of the immigration between 1790 and 1820 
But Pennsylvania long disputed with New | we know little precisely. Dr. Seybert esti- 
York the honor of having the most curious- | mates the total arrivals at 250,000, but the 
ly and variously composed population, and | very form of the estimate reveals the in- 
at the date of the Revolution indisputably | adequacy of the data from which it was 
carried off the palm. Chalmers says that} constructed. With 1820 begins the record 
Penn found the banks of the Delaware in- | of arrivals at our ports. The following ta- 
habited by 3000 persons, Swedes, Dutch, Fin- | ble shows the immigrction for the period 
landers, and English. Those he brought | 1820-50: 
with him and drew after him were only | —_—— — 
more widely assorted. “The diversity of ||  **" i [Total Germany. _| British Tales. 
people, religions, nations, and languages,” | | = a ae 00 ml | ta 
says the author of European Settlements, “ here 1840-50 =_ 1,713,000 435,000 | 1,048,000 
is prodigious. Upward of 250,000 people,” is | ~~~ 
his summary for 1750, “half of whom are| With the seventh census begins our exact 
Germans, Swedes, or Dutch.” | account of foreigners in the United States. 
At a little later date within the century | From this it appears that of the total pop- 
General Washington wrote : “ Pennsylvania | ulation at 1850 nine and a half per cent. were 
is a large State, and from the policy of its | of foreign birth, at 1860 thirteen per cent., 
founder, and especially from the great ce-| at 1870 fourteen per cent. At the several 
lebrity of Philadelphia, has become the gen- | | dates named the several specified nationali- 
eral receptacle of foreigners from all coun- | | ties contributed as follows to the total for- 
tries and of all descriptions” (Op., xii. 324). | eign population: 











* ° 7 Nationality. _ items ~ 185 . et 1860. | 187 0. 
Gibbs, Adm. Washington and Adams, i. 156. } — a | Percent.) Mer cans.) 
+ Gibbs, i. 157. || trish 43.5 | 38.9 | 33.3 
t In 1686, in defending their charter, the proprietors | Germans 80.8 
of East Jersey urged that they had sent out several | | English and Welsh 3s 11.5 
hundreds of persons from Scotland. | British Americans 6.0 


§ Bancroft, ii, 801. The Bohemians survive unto | | ae Norwegians, and LY 
this day. l Dane : 0.! A 
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NATIVES OF SOUTHCAROLINA ~ 
WHERE FOUND 1870. 











The foreign immigrants to the United States 
have placed themselves mainly between the 
thirty-eighth and the forty-sixth degrees of 
latitude.* The meridian of the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania divides this for- 
eign population into an eastern and a west- 
ern half. 


THE FECUNDITY OF THE FOREIGN ELEMENTS. 


In addition to the 5,500,000 foreigners 
residing in the United States, there are 





* The geographical relation of the foreign and col- 
ored elements of the population is complemental in a 
high degree. Taking the States of Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri as consti- 
tuting a central zone neutral to the two elements, we 
have the following numerical proportions for each 
1000 of the population : 

Colored. Foreign. 


Northern and Northwestern States.... 14 ... 197 
SER ec scecerirvetaneeewereses 182... 91 


Southern and Southwestern States.... 415 ... 22 


Some of the foreign elements are themselves in turn 
complemental in their location. Thus two-thirds of 
the Germans are found west of Buffalo, two-thirds of 
the Irish east of it; the Scandinavians are mainly west 
of Lake Michigan, the British Americans east of it. 


L 
*"? 








4,167,616 both of whose parents were foreign, 


786,388 more who had a foreign father and 


a native mother, 370,782 who had a native 
father and a foreign mother, and by conse- 
quence there are 5,324,786 who have one or 
both parents foreign. 

Very grave statistical blunders have been 
committed by some very pretentious writers 
on population, who have sought to establish 
the comparative sterility of the native white 
population of North America. The follow- 
ing sentence, quoted from a paper read be- 
fore the British Association in 1856, contains 
in substance a doctrine which was for a long 
time generally accepted in Europe, and has 
even been repeated on this side the Atlantic: 


‘“‘From the general unfitness of the climate to the 
European constitution, coupled with the occasional 
pestilential visitations which occur in the healthier 
localities, on the whole, on an average of three or four 
generations, extinction of the European racea in North 
America would be almost certain, if the communica- 
tion with Europe were entirely cut off.” 


Our space would not serve for the discus- 





sion of this question did it require to be ar- 
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gued at length; but Dr. Edward Jarvis, of | 
Massachusetts, has so completely exposed* | 
the successive mistakes in figures and falla- | 
cies in reasoning by which this most dis- 
paraging conclusiont was reached that it is 
only necessary to refer to the subject here 
in order to assure our readers, who are liable 
at any time to meet statements of this char- 
acter floating through the press or stranded 
in the proceedings of scientific associations, 
that there is not the shadow of a statistical 
reason for attributing to the native Ameri- 
can population prior to the war of secession 
a deficiency in reproductive vigor compared 
with any people that ever lived upon the 
face of the earth. 


INTERSTATE MIGRATION. 


It will have been observed that the early 
colonists did not wait for a common form 
of government before inaugurating that 
system of internal migration which has 
been one of the most marked features of 
our national history. Almost as if from 
love of change, they moved up and down 
the coast by turns, or from a half-settled 
East to a wholly unsettled West. We have 





already had so many occasions to notice 
these movements of population that under 
the present title we will speak only of those 
wholesale migrations which are revealed by 
the census since 1850, when the “place of 
birth” came first to be recorded. The Edin- 
burgh Review of July, 1854, so well sum- 
marizes the results of the seventh census in 
this respect that we condense the statement 
for insertion here. 

1. In the Free States the movement was 
generally due west—from New York, for 
instance, to Michigan and Wisconsin, and 
from Pennsylvania to Ohio. And so strong 
was this passion that the West itself sup- 
plied a population to the further West. 
Ohio had sent 215,000 to the three States 
beyond her; Indiana had retained 120,000 | 
from Ohio, but had sent on 50,000 of her 
own; Illinois had taken 95,000 from Ohio | 
and Indiana, and given 7000 to Iowa. 

2. The migration from the central Slave | 
States had followed the same general law | 
of a westerly movement; but it had taken | 
also a partial northwest direction into the 
Free States. 

3. In the planting States the movement | 
had been mostly within themselves, taking | 
a southwesterly and westerly direction. | 

4. The American-born population of Tex- 











* The Atlantic Monthly, April, 1872. 

+ Mr. Frederick Kapp, formerly of New York, now 
of Germany, who has perhaps done more than any one 
else to give currency to these views in Europe, reached 
the conclusion that of the free population of 1850 but | 
thirty-six per cent., and of that of 1860 but twenty- | 
nine per cent., was American in the sense of being de- | 
rived from inhabitants of the country at 1790. No re- 
sult on this subject has been too monstrous to receive 
credence from the press of Europe. 


as had come principally from the Slave 
States; that of California from the Free 
States; that of the Territories more from 
the Free than from the Slave. 

The census of 1870 shows the internal 
movements of population to be not less but 
more wholesale and incessant than at 1850. 
Our fourth map shows where the natives of 
New York and of South Carolina severally 
were found within the United States at the 
date of enumeration. The reader will be 
struck by the conformity to the rules laid 
down by the Edinburgh reviewer in his 
Nos. 1 and 3. A map showing the habitat of 
the Kentucky-born population, which our 
space does not allow us to introduce, shows 
that this one of the former “central Slave 
States” still conforms in its emigrations to 
the rule laid down in No. 2. 

The following table shows by even thou- 
sands for each State at 1870 (1) the number 
of persons residing in the State who were 
born therein; (2) the number residing in 
the State who were born in other States 
and Territories of the Union; (3) the num- 
ber born in the State who were residing in 
other States or Territories. The figures on 
the left indicate the rank of the States in 
population. 





























__|___ State. qa) (2) (3) 
16 | Alabama 744,000 | 243,000 | 230,000 
26 | Arkansas . 233,000 | 247,000 55,000 
24 | California | 170,000 | 181,000 12,000 
2 | Connecticut....| 350,000 | 73,000 | 137,000 
34 | Delaware ...... 95,000 | 21,000 39,000 
33 | Florida ........ | 110,000 | 73,000 | 15,000 
12 | Georgia........ 1,034,000 | 139,000 | 974,000 
4 | Illinois......... 1,190,000 | 835,000 | 290,000 
6 | Indiana........| 1,049,000 | 491,000 321,000 
12: ee 429,000 561,000 89,000 
29 | Kansas ssee+| 63,000 | 258,000 11,000 
8 | Kentucky...... | 1,081,000 | 177,000 403,000 
21 | Louisiana peaned 502,000 | 163,000 63,000 
oe 551,000 | 27,000 | 149,000 
20 | Maryland ......| 630,000 | 68,000 | 176,000 
7 | Massachusetts..; 903,000 | 201,000 | 244,000 
13 | Michigan ...... 507,000 | 409,000 | 66,000 
23 | Minnesota ..... | 126,000 | 153,000 | — 13,000 
18 | Mississippi atari 564,000 " | 139,000 
5 | Missouri ....... | 874,000 | 625,000 171,000 
35 | Nebraska ......| 19,000 | 74,000 | 5,000 
87 | Nevada ........ | _ 8,000 | 20,000 | — 2,000 
31 |New Hampshire) 242,000 | 46,000 | 198,000 
17 | New Jersey ....| 575,000 | 142,000 | 149,000 
1 | New York .....| 2,988,000 | 257,000 | 1,074,000 
14 | North Carolina.| 1,029,000 | 40,000 | 7,000 
i. eee 1,842,000 | 450,000 | 807,000 
36 | Oregon ........ | 37,000 | 42,000 | 6,000 
2 | Pennsylvania ..| 2,727,000 | 250,000 675,000 
32 | Rhode Island ..| 125,000 | 37,000 | 45,000 
22 | South Carolina.| 679,000 | 19,000 | 246,000 
9 | Tennessee ..... } 1,028,000 | 212,000 | 404,000 
ai re | 889,000 | 368,000 26,000 
30 Virginia "tree | 244,000 | 40,000 177,000 | 
10 | Virginia..... | 
27 | West Virginia 1,005,000 | 91,000 004,000 
15 | Wisconsin ..... 450,000 | 240,000 7,000 


THE POPULATION OF 1870. 


The situs of the thirty-seven and a half 
millions of our people who at 1870 were 
west of the 100th meridian is shown sep- 
arately in our fifth map. The solid mass of 
continuous settlement here represented cov- 
ers more than 1,150,000 square miles, lying 
between 27° 15’ and 47° 30’ north latitude, 
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DENSITY OF 


POPULATION 


1870. 


and between 67° and 99° 45’ west longi- 
tude. The average density of population 
over this vast tract is 32.7 inhabitants to 
the square mile. This population is, how- 
ever, shown not as an average, but in three 
degrees of density of wide range. More 
than one-half—namely, 609,372 square miles 
—appears covered with a population of 
between two and eighteen inhabitants to 
the square mile ; 470,529 square miles con- 
tain between eighteen and forty-five to the 
square mile; and 192,338 square miles con- 
tain forty-five inhabitants or more to the 
square mile. 

Of the four great river systems, the At- 
lantic system, with 304,538 square miles, 
contains 14,207,453 inhabitants, or 46.6 to 
the square mile ; the northern lake system, 
with 185,339 square miles, 4,399,604 inhabit- 
ants, an average of 23.7; the Mississippi or 
Gulf system, with 1,683,303 square miles, 
19,111,804 inhabitants, an average of 11.3; 
the Pacific system, an average of but 0.98 
inhabitants to the square mile. 











Such is the story of our population, told 
with more figures of arithmetic than fig- 
ures of speech. Speculation on the future 
would here be alike impertinent and vain. 
Whether the writer Who tells of the in- 
crease and territorial expansion of our popu- 
lation at the second centennial of independ- 
ence shall describe the settlement of six 
hundred thousand, or twelve hundred thou- 
sand, or the whole of the vast domain yet 
uninhabited—whether the flag of the Union 
shall wave over fifty States and a hundred 
millions of people only, within our present 
borders, or over a territory co-extensive 
with the continent and populous as Eu- 
rope, may be left in all trustfulness with the 
Power that hath thus far guided the career 
of this young nation. As I write, my eye 
falls on the motto of Connecticut, lifted up 
first in a savage wilderness, and lifted up 
since in many a day of battle: Qui transtulit, 
sustinet. Yea, and will sustain. 
FrANcIs A. WALKER. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
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A STRONG-MINDED WOMAN. 


OOR SARA—angular and muscular from 
hard work, as a rule ill dressed, com- 
pelled by fate to be systematically and en- 
terprisingly energetic—I do not wonder 
that people had the impression that she was 
strong-minded and “woman’s rights.” It 
does seem unfeminine to dress in open defi- 
ance of fashion and taste; yet it, does not 
logically follow that one is dissatisfied with 
woman’s sphere. 


Still, gentlemen were often saying to her, | 


“Of course you would like to vote, Miss Le- 
moine ?” until one day she flashed out upon 
Tom Saymore. “ Vote!—why should I? Pol- 


ities can’t right my grievances. My troubles 


are with Labor and Wages. Frank and 
Mina here discourse about the elevation of 
Our Class in a grand way; but Jam pressed 
too close to the wall to care for any body 


but myself; and I wouldn’t give one fig for | 


the ballot, simply because I see government 


never can have the power to compel my mis- | 
tress to pay me three dollars per week in- | 
stead of two, which is what I want. Life, | 


Mr. Saymore, is too short to wait for law- 
making. If my condition is to be bettered, 
I know I must better it myself.” 

“Humph!” quoth Tom, as he closed the 


gate; “when you hear a young woman talk | 
like that, she is a little touched, a little | 


strong-minded. What do you say, John?” 
John turned toward him graveiy. “Strong- 


minded ?—yes. I often think how strong- | 


minded. You, Saymore, would go shoot 
yourself if you had just that girl’s duties, 
and only her prospects.” 

We—Mina and I—have lived down our 
restlessness, passed the time of scheme and 
adventure, reached the blessed season of a 
steady purpose and a serene faith in the ul- 
timate good of every thing which may be- 
fall us; but Iam often thankful we have a 
vivid sympathy left with the restlessness of 
the girls of Our Class, and that we some- 
times have the privilege of advising and 
“lecturing” these girls. And though Sara 
Lemoine seldom followed our advice, she al- 
ways asked it, and confided to us all her 
projects, if few of her feelings. We knew 
her ideas were not unwomanly: we held 
fate and poverty responsible for the Bohe- 
mianism of her character—for Sara was 
restlessly changing her employment, domes- 
tic service for the factory, that for teaching, 
that for house-work again, and now had ac- 
cepted a book agency—and we knew, too, it 
was because she was devoted to her mother 
and the family (obliged to be in reality the 
head of the house) that she dressed so shab- 
bily, poor girl. She never had means to 
purchase a hat when she selected a shaw], 
or the ribbon with the dress, so, of course, 
they seldom suited each other: yet Mina, 
for instance, contrives to always look femi- 





{nine and pleasing, though she expends even 
less for dress than Sara did. 
To-night she had run over to exhibit a 
dress she had prepared for her journey, and, 
as it was for a blonde while she was a bru- 
nette, she looked darker and older than I 
ever thought her before, as she whirled her- 
self round for our inspection as coolly as if 
John were not sitting there—a handsome 
and unmarried man—but then, if she had 
| appreciated handsome, unmarried John as I 
did in her behalf, many of my suggestions 
to her need never have been made, I think. 
I suppose I betrayed my impatience with 
her lack of taste, for as she looked around 
|} at me, an expression which I had often seen 
“ame into her eyes, and she silently sat 
|}down and leaned her head upon the table. 
| John’s face flushed up, and he certainly 

did regard me for a moment as if J was to 
| blame. 

I certainly was not to blame because Miss 
Sara was a better judge of a fine passage in 
a poem than of what was becoming to her; 
instead, I had lectured her upon taste and 
care about little things, so had Mina, so, in- 
deed, had John himself, until she had de- 
nominated us “The Disagreeable Club.” 
And of all our acquaintance Sara Lemoine 
needs the most careful dressing. Ihave al- 
ways thought some artist like Worth might 
dress her into a striking-looking woman. 
| She is dark, but lacks the mantling fiush 
} upon the cheek, the brilliant tint upon the 
lip, the ripple and the sheen upon her raven 
hair, that transparent darkness of brow: 
she is simply dusky and dull; but we think 
her smile sweet, and that her eyes are fine 
—they are black and soft, like black velvet, 
soft, sweet eyes to look into téte-d-téte, smil- 
ing eyes, too, upon occasion, but in the be- 
wildering flash and brilliance of the Amer- 
ican promenade and public assembly you 
would pass them unnoticed by. Labor has 
done its best with strain and pull, and mea- 
gre fare, and stint of sleep and pleasure, to 
dull and deform her; and if people still find 
her attractive, it is because she has the man- 
ners, outspoken as she is, which naturally 
belong with a lovely face and a bright for- 
tune, but which now and then, by a caprice 
of Nature, render some plain and humble 
person charming and beloved. And though 
we know only her practical side, she had 
long ago won her way with us, and it had 
been a long, long time indeed since we be- 
gan wishing John might marry her, and I 
still believed he would, although they seem- 
ed oftener on the verge of a quarrel than of 
love-making. Grave, dignified John—Sara’s 
ways must often have been a trial and a 
problem to him, though he had been in the 
family for years. He was only an appren- 
tice of Mr. Lemoine’s time who had bought 
the shop after his master’s failure and death; 
but with his fine, old-fashioned notions, he 
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was to me a pleasant contrast with the | but he merely waved aside her charges with 
young men of the period. | a deprecating gesture, and resumed his read- 
Sara’s face was swarthy with color when ing. I never saw Sara so ill at ease. She 
she lifted it; but she laughed as she took stood pondering his words and gazing blank- 
up her canvassing book, and turned to the ly upon his face, mechanically rolling the 
frontispiece. “ Why not own it?” she said. money up and over and over, looking at last 
“T look homely and fierce enough in my new as if she would like to toss it in his face; 
frock to be the Field Nurse herself. IfIhad but she ended—poor Sara!—by placing it 
patience to read the book, I might personate , in her empty porte-monnaie. “You don’t 
her.” jany of you like me to-night,’ she said, 
“Very effectively you'll talk to people,” | “therefore ’m going home to mother; so 
remarked Mina, “selling a book you haven’t | good-night, most worthy Disagreeables !” 
read.” We, the Disagreeables, sat in silence, Mina 
But Sara only tossed the book aside. As | and I sewing, John with his paper. I knew 
she did so the color deepened on John’s | by sundry signs he was not reading, but I 
cheek, and she smiled in a vexed way as | scarcely fancied the lofty tone he had taken 
she looked at him. “I read your thoughts, | with Sara, and, with a woman’s proverbial 
my grave mentor,” she said; “and you and | contrariness, I determined I would not help 
Frances both, this moment, are preparing a him by so much as a word to what he might 
lecture for me, You tiresome John, do you} be wishing to say. Finally, he laid down 
expect when a woman goes into business l his paper and asked, abruptly, “ Why, in 
she will conduct it as a man would, by dint | the name of all that’s amiable, Miss Frances, 
of plodding, according to a theory, with all | haven’t you advised her ?” 
the strength of her character and constitu-| “As you may have observed, Miss Le- 
tion? Here, plodding old John, you may | moine is not always amenable to advice.” 
head my list yourself,’ and she slipped her| He sat some time in silence; so did I. 
pencil within his fingers, and laid her can- | When he spoke again it was in his usual 
vassing book upon his knee. quiet tone. “You have influence over her. 
John laid down his paper and wrote his|I believe you could induce her to give up 


name; and I was vexed to see Sara so tri- | this wild plan.” 

umphant over the subscription, so careless; “Try inducing her yourself,” answered 
of the tender smile which followed her. She | Mina; “for we have nothing to offer her in 
gave Mina’s ear a malicicus pinch as she | its place.” 

passed. “There! how much of that dreary) I have always respected John Havens for 


agent’s monologue did I need recite? If | the way in which he met Mina’s sauciness. 
selling books may properly be one of wom- | He made no attempt to ignore the inference 
an’s vocations, as Mrs. Stowe says, why, let | he was expected to draw, but said: “I have 
me look at it - a woman’s way. a John | sige ag ow .~ — - would ac- 
is as formidable as my victims will average, | cept, Miss Mina. But if it will excuse my 
you will admit, I suppose ?” | solicitude, I am perfectly willing to confess 

“Tt’s a substantial token of your prowess | to you that I love Sara Lemoine, would 
to take John’s subscription,” Mina comment- | gladly make her my wife, gladly snatch her 
ed, mockingly, with a glance that brought | out of this public battle with poverty. And 
the blood to John’s face, and he muttered | now that I have surrendered my secret—if 


something of having read the book. 

“Easy matter enough,” sneered Sara, tak- 
ing up the book again. “ One-third margin ; 
print like a child’s primer. I am ashamed, 
John, that Iam not ashamed to sell you such 
a book. But, you see, I must have it for 
traveling expenses—it’s pay before delivery, 
if you please.” 

He immediately counted out the sum. “I 
am the humble servant of the Coming Wom- 
an. That honor will suffice; I shall not 
trouble you for the book.” 


Sara received the bills, but stood looking | 


at him. Suddenly she spoke: “No, your 
compliments never meant any thing good, 
John Havens. You think I have chosen an 
unfeminine employment, and you are rebuk- 
ing me. I know you of old, John Havens.” 

Why he could not have spoken to her then 
as tenderly as he felt, I can not tell, for lam 
sure that at that very moment his heart was 
aching over her pressing pecuniary needs; 


it was a secret—I trust you will magnani- 
/mously permit me to talk with you about 
her.” 

| “You are a good fellow, John!” I exclaim- 
ed, cordially, “and I wish Sara loved you.” 
He took up my words bitterly. “It is 
| also evident to you that she does not.” 

“Ts it not possible to learn more from 
Sara upon that subject than from Frances ?” 
asked Mina, who could not endure woman- 
ish anxiety in a man. 

He winced, but listened for my words. 
“Ten years, John—you ought to know.” 

“T do know. In the sisterly confidences 
which, when we are both amiable, she pours 
into my ears, do you not suppose I have 
learned I am nothing but ‘grave old John’ 
toher? And,by Heavens! Miss Maynard, it 
nearly drives me mad to listen to plans which 
Ihave no right to dissuade her from, since it 
is she who keeps the family from going to 
| pieces. It was bad enough in the factory, 
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worse in that quarrelsome school district ; 
but what a plan is this last for a sensitive 
woman! But it is part of her plan for her 
life: she takes this agency in order to ac- 
cumulate capital for opening a news dépét.” 
“Yes, John, but she won’t succeed,” I said, 
soothingly : “she will not be steadfast.” 


women of our times—they are a class, as 
John Havens said—and I could not name 
one who did not look with a secret, wistful 
envy upon those of their sex who spend 


| their lives within the dear shelter and sanc- 
| tity of home, scarce one to whom the prog- 


“T hope not—lI pray not!” he exclaimed, | 


fiercely. ‘Were she nothing to me except 
my old master’s daughter, I would at once 


loan her means to open her store—if her | 


place really is, as she thinks, among those 
independent women who are engaged in 
active business. Heaven help us! they are 
a class now. 
business, and I fear she would succeed; I 
fear success would satisfy her; and I will 
not do it. Don’t think now I don’t hate 


ress along the first miles of Fortune’s high- 
way, crowded as it is with the sterner sex, 
was not a Lady Godiva’s journey. I need 


| no more convincing proof of the womanli- 


ness of these women and of their not-to-be- 


| eradicated attraction toward the sphere of 


home than I find in the fact that so many 


| . . . . 
of them leave a business which finally they 


But place her in a pleasant | 


had firmly established, leave trades which 


| supported them in independence, leave situ- 


ations where they were paid handsome sal- 
aries, to marry (and to marry third-rate men, 


myself for letting her go out upon this er-| very likely) and enter homes where their 


rand. Of course women succeed with it 
sometimes make large profits—but my poor 
Sara! Miss Maynard, I do not want to see 
the shrewd, bargaining, business side of her 


>| 


| 


food and clothing—both miserably inferior 
to what they had been able to procure for 
themselves—are their only reward for their 
daily toil over and above the considerations 


character developed; I have no admiration | of husband, home, and love. 


for this new type of woman who buys and 
sells and gets gain. But there! I have af- 
forded Miss Mina entertainment for many a 
day ;” and, with a stiff good-night, he was 
gone. 

I could only run over for a moment in the 
morning, but I brightened up her attire a 
little, as I often did. A crimson ribbon for 
her collar, and a crimson rose, with a scarf 
of lace, for her hat, quite altered the style 
of the girl; the heavy black lace, the gleam 
of rich color, and her flush of pride at look- 
ing so well, lent her, for a moment, a ro- 
mantic and Spanish look. I told her so, 
and she sparkled out brighter still—not the 
first homely woman I have seen brighten 
into good looks by just a becoming flower 
or feather, together with a judicious com- 
pliment. 

At the very last I thought I saw the de- 
termined girl shrink a little, but she made 
me no confession of weakness—not she —un- 
til we came down stairs, where John and 
her mother were waiting by the hack to say 
good-by. Then she sighed—and Sara did 
not often sigh; she oftener scolded—* Oh, I 
wish I had never to leave home, mother— 
and John !” 

So I could not resist going to her with my 
good-by again, and whispering as I kissed 
her, “ There is no need, Sara, if John could 
have his way ;” but as I tripped home I was 
uncertain whether I had made or marred 
John’s fortunes, for I knew I never yet had 
had one glimpse inside Sara Lemoine’s heart. 


As I expected, I presently heard Sara 
called strong-minded again, and denounced 
for stepping outside the circle of woman’s 
traditional employments ; but my own heart 
ached for her those first days of her absence, 


for I had talked with many of the business | 








And I afterward knew that Sara berated 
herself as the weakest of all women during 
her journey. While the necessities of the 
home ménage pressed urgently, and while 
yet even a day lay between herself and her 
work, she felt an ability to push her way. 
But now her spirits sank as she found her- 
self shrinking like a coward from the public 
duties of the business she had chosen. 

Late in the afternoon the train thunder- 
ed into Schodac station. The last pang of 
the journey was a cruel one as she alighted 
in the dépdét, intending to make her way 
thence—she could not decide where. She 
felt strangely forlorn as she paused until 
the train started on, and the hacks were 
rolling away. The gongs were sounding for 
supper at the hotels around the dépdt, but 
her purse held only the few remaining shil- 
lings of John’s money—his money still, for 
she intended to repay it. 

Making no reply to the lingering “run- 
ners” who gathered round her, she made her 
way up town, and instinctively sought the 
least pretentious streets. She inquired at 
house after house for board, but received 
only polite refusals. Finally, just as the 
streets were being lighted, she found a house 
where she was invited in, considered, and at 
last hesitatingly received. She failed not 
to understand her position perfectly, knew 
her attire was scanned, was conscious her 
words were weighed, comprehended the drift 
of each polite inquiry, all the while indig- 
nantly feeling that a man in her place would 
not have been thus scrutinized—why need 
she ? 

Shown to a room, she sat down by the 
bed, and the glow upon her face grew hot- 
ter,as she said, “Had I this to do over, I 
would buy a presentable wardrobe on credit, 
and”—and she curled her lip—“I think I 
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would ask oath minister in town for a cer- | 
tificate of character.” She was sobbing | 
when Mrs. Lawson announced tea, and the | 
well-bred inquiries had just the lack of sym- 
pathy needful to arouse Sara’s spirit. As | 
the door closed, she turned to the mirror, her 


| and certainly I haveno idea of making my 
life merely one long endeavor to reach his 
standard of excellence.” The angry tears 
|came into her eyes as she coatinees, “He 
is so unreasonable with me! expecting me 
‘to be as sweet and retiring as that sister of 


lip curling again. ‘“ Well, who could be ten- | his, when I have a man’s burdens on my 
derly sympathetic to such a fright? No-)| shoulders. John Havens is a tyrant!” 
body but mother and John ever were. Oh} It was the next day that she received a let- 
dear, I wish I could forget what Frances | ter directed in that stiff, conservative hand 
said! It must have been her own idea; yet | she knew so well. “ Really !” she exclaim- 
she knows I never did, and never could, suit | ed. Then she laughed outright. “ Suppos- 
him. I never knew when I was not to be | ing there could be something in what Frank 
lectured. John Havens, indeed! I never | said, and this could be a proposal, what a 
will read my book through!—thorough! thor- | grave state-paper it would be, defining dis- 
ough! THOROUGH! I detest that pet word | tinctly his ideas of Mrs. John’s duties, and 
of his; for even poor little mother has be- | cataloguing the faults I should be expected 
gun to echo it, and Frances and Mina were | to correct before my acceptance of himself 
ceaselessly dinning it in my ears. I'll teach | | would be accepted—the tyrant!” 
them it is sufficient to be successful!” | But she opened her great soft black eyes 
Just angry enough with her best friends to | with astonishment at the slip of paper 
be self-reliant, she went out into the dining- | which dropped —a draft for $200. She 
room, resolved to win her way; and win he r| turned to the brief letter for explanation. 
way she did, brightening, and still bright-| «ys Sana,—Not certain that you have the means 
ening, as Mrs. Lawson ’s cautious manners | with which to purchase the books for your subscrib- 
thawed, and proving herself a listener so | ers, I take the liberty to inclose you two hundred dol- 
tender, when the tale of the dead soldiers of | 1a", and Iam always Your obedient servant, 
the family was told, that Mrs. Lawson wrote | “Joun L, Havens.” 
her name under John’s out of sheer grati-| Humbly enough Sara lifted her head. 
tude. It was a long, cozy evening for them |) Supposing she could negotiate for the mon- 
all; and quite independent of John she felt | ey at the banks in Schodac, she had little 
as she went to her room; yet she sat up to! idea at the time what “the tyrant’s” care 
read her book through thoughtfully. | had saved her from; but she was ashamed 
The spicy breath of Schodac’s hundred | of her anger. Her impulse was to write a 
rose gardens and the sparkle of the sun- | penitent note, and she wrote it. Presently 
shine were delightfully i inspiring to Sara as | destroyed it, and concocted a dainty piece 
she stood next morning within the veranda, | | of thanks ; ; then tore that in pieces. Next, 
gazing out upon the scene of her future la- | with her pencil she composed, corrected, 
bors, and beholding in every passer-by a) and revised a formal letter. That, however, 
possible subscriber; and she sparkled into shared the fate of its predecessors, and dis- 
sunshine, too, as she set forth, accompanied | missing the subject, she hurried to her la- 
by Mrs. Lawson. bor. But she soon found she was not suc- 
I have never heard Sara talk to a sub-| ceeding as before; presently discovered she 
seriber, but I have known from the length | was absent-minded and talking mechanical- 
of her lists how the magic of her manners |ly. Wisely she returned to her room. By 
must have made itself felt—clergymen, law- | the next morning she had a satisfactory let- 
yers, professors, men who had “ smelled the | ter to mail to John—an envelope containing 
invigorating fragrance of Russia leather all| her note bearing interest, duly signed and 
their lives,” men 1 of ev ery shade of political | stamped. “He asked for nothing, he shall 
opinion, alike purchased the book. She | have nothing,” she said, with unnecessary 
was surprised at her own self-possession | emphasis, as she dropped the letter in. 
and versatility of address; surprised again | Her work by this time was not so couleur 
and again as here and there she met those | de rose. Her resolution to be as thorough as 
who inspired her to talk with an eloquence | even John could require led her into places 
she herself appreciated and admired. She| where John would not have allowed her 
returned at night flushed with her success; | to go—into the workshops and among the 
she had secured every name at the court-| journeymen of all trades, talking with the 
house, swept half Main Street, found every | ‘men at the forges, making her way through 
man a living Chevalier Bayard, and, as she | foundries and mills; but Sara had the in- 
had suspected that there were other places | stincts of a lady, and through the length 
in the world than Westport, more profitable | and breadth of her campaign she was not 
work for women than the few old kinds, and | /annoyed by a rude look or doubtful word. 
far politer men than John Havens. Her face |The private houses paid her least of all. 
flushed as her thoughts recurred to him. | Only one married woman in ten possessed a 
purse of her own; the penniless and de- 





“Frances need make no matches for us. | 
John is too perfect to think of marriage, | pendent nine referred her to their husbands; 
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while the fortunate and independent tenth 
had invariably an opinion of her own, and 
always had just purchased, or was about to, 
Mistress and Maid, or Romola, or Our Mutual 
Friend, or some other of the long, fascinating 
list Sara herself knew so well; and Sara, 
anxious though she was to obtain the lady’s 
money, could not consistently condemn her 
choice. 

Frequently—yes, often enough to warrant 
my use of the word—ladies who would have 
received the professions and good manners 
of a gentleman without question, chose to 
bring the clouding tears to Sara’s eyes and 
the flush to her cheek by some of the vari- 
ous ungraciousnesses of which the best of us 
are mistresses upon occasion. Sometimes 
the door was but half opened, and before she 


could name her errand she would be told, | 


“We do not wish to look at your book,” and 
the door would be closed in her face. Sara 
used to grieve over this after she came home: 
“For they were ladies I should have liked 
so much—so elegant and bright and fair; 
they would have liked me too, could they 
have really known me, known how passion- 
ately I also appreciate all that is refined and 
beautiful. Was it not a shame to treat me 
so? But so it goes—riches to the rich, 


beauty and love to the beloved and the | 


beautiful.” 

Completing the canvass of the village, 
she commenced her country work; she had 
looked forward to it with truly Arcadian 


anticipations. We have often laughed over | 


the dismay of those weeks when she woyld 


trudge five miles to visit as many houses, | 


often arriving only to find the man of the 
house absent, and herself so exhausted she 
was fain to beg shelter until the next day. 


And her own humble home seemed strangely | 


elegant to her in those domiciles where she 
was forced to surreptitiously dry her face 
upon her handkerchief after turning away 
from the great farm-house towel upon its 
roller, scratchingly coarse, soiled and crum- 
pled in the service of the half dozen men 
who, in their shirt sleeyes, sat down at table 
and unceremoniously attacked the tin pan 
of pork and beans and the huge platter of 
potatoes au naturel. Over the home tea and 
toast she had longed for country fare ; but 
she ate sparingly indeec of the thick dry 
bread and crude pie: wholesome food and 


fresh air are not so common in Arcadia as in | 


town. 

Yet with the true tourist’s zest she enter- 
tained herself with the backwoods life of the 
people as she plodded on those long stretches 
of country, one night stopping at the mano- 
tial farm-house of a handsome estate, the 
next at a log-cabin where, after assisting all 
the evening at the “ mosquito smudges,” she 
climbed a ladder to a bed in the loft, where 
the stars looked in and winked and blinked 
and twinkled at her all night through the 
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rents in the roof; perhaps the cabin on the 
adjacent farm would afford the coziest of in- 
teriors, the flowers, the music, the books, 
the pictures, the dainty cookery, the conver- 
sation, all at once assuring her here she would 
not be mistaken for a gypsy fortune-teller, 
or called a “ peddler,” or “charged” for her 
stay. “It was enough that I came from a 
city and could and did talk. I learned to 
describe Emerson and Curtis and Du Chaillu 
and Gough and Anna Dickinson, repeating 
the fine things of their lectures; I would 
give them an idea of the new books, and for 
the sylvan music-lovers nested off in those 
far forest homes I would whistle or sing the 
concert musie at the opera-house ; and they 
were so delighted with my entertainments 
that sometimes I could scarce tell whether 
I was a working-woman of these modern 
times, or a wandering troubadour with my 
store of minstrelsy and story.” 

But there came a time when we at West- 
port did not hear from her for weeks, until 
our anxiety became insupportable ; and one 
morning Mrs. Lemoine told me John had 
gone to Schodac. 

Of all our various visions of Sara in trou- 
| ble, only one or two were more frightful 
than what had actually happened. I never 
could bear to hear its history but once; sol 
have often wondered how John, with those 
tender, old-fashioned traditions of his con- 
cerning woman’s helplessness and depend- 
ence, must feel. For that July day, when 
all over the country laborers were fleeing to 
the shade for safety, our Sara was determin- 
edly toiling along an uninhabited road which 
she had ignorantly taken, and which led for 
miles and miles and miles through a dense 
swamp...... When next she became conscious, 
and feebly looked around for her basket and 
books, she was bewildered to find herself 
lying in the front chamber at Mrs. Lawson’s, 
icy bandages upon her head, Mrs. Lawson 
and Dr. Heywood standing by the bedside. 
Little by little she learned it all—how near- 
ly fatal had been the brain-fever which had 
followed the nearly fatal sun-stroke. The 
story of that day, told by the kind old farm- 
er and his family jogging homeward in their 
ox-cart, she did not hear tilllater. Her eyes 
wandered feebly around the room. Mrs. 

4awson understood, and told her they had 

examined the mail-mark of the letters which 
came, and had written to Westfield, but as 
yet neither reply nor friend had come. 

Sara had no strength for explanation or 
direction then; but as she weakly turned 
her face away, and counted how long it was, 
| She knew then nobody had cared, after all ; 
/and as the long, dreary, gasping sobs shook 
| her wasted form, the wretched feeling came 

that she should never write now: not even 
| her mother cared. 

| Days passed before she could sit up, or 
| bear the light or the sounds of daily life. 
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Yet at last came the time when she could 
dress herself, and could go down stairs, fe- 
verish with anxiety to deliver her books, 
settle her bills, and be gone—if, indeed, she 
could fully discharge the indebtedness she 
had incurred during those long expensive 
weeks of insensibility, and have money re- 
main to take her—home? She was not sure 
she should go there. 

Days passed. No one came, and her fe- 
verish anxiety increased to hasten away and 
lose herself in the great world, since they 
were so willing she should be lost. The 
wildest plans took possession of her weak 
brain, until she was in danger of a relapse 
into the fever they had snatched her from. 
One sultry morning, when she had cried her- 
self sick for the day, as was her daily habit 
now, Mrs. Lawson came in to say a gentle- 
man was waiting in the parlor, “for his 
book, I presume.” For, feeling very pitiful 
toward the unfortunate young stranger in 
their midst, many of the citizens had called 
there to receive and pay for their books. 





Sara rose and slowly made her way along 


the hall into the parlor. She did not recog- 
nize the gentleman in the soft curtained 
gloom as she closed the door, until he rose, 
then, with a rapturous cry, she sprang for- 
ward—“ You have come, John! Oh, John! 
John!” 

He was advancing with hand courteous- 
ly extended, but he paused. Through her 
blinding tears she held out hers, but John 
took her in his arms. “I think you love 
me, Sara,” he said, in his usual quiet tones 
—quiet, old-fashioned, and tyrannical to the 
last, Sara said afterward. 

Old-fashioned? Yes, but not so quiet as 
she thought; for there were tears in his eyes 
as he gravely bowed his head over hers, and 
murmured, “ Thank God!” ere folding her 


**So close and close.” 


When he saw she would stay, he said again, 
“T think you love me, Sara ?” 

And the strong-minded woman nestled 
her weak, weary head nearer, and replied, 
with the little nervous laugh he remember- 
ed so well, “I am afraid I do, John.” 
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IIL—THE GERMANIC PEOPLES.—(Continued.) 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS.—XIV. 
B continuing the exposition of the 
transcendental doctrines of Strauss, 
and coming to the exposition of his political 
doctrines, we must not forget his book of 
The New Faith, nor the stormy contests 
which it excited, and the transformation 
of his intelligence which it manifested. 
Strauss had broken the union between dog- 
ma and science, of which Hegel and Schlei- 
ermacher were the godfathers. The for- 
mer, declaring that the substance of revela- 
tion and science is the same, had brought 
reason and revelation together, and the lat- 
ter, discarding traditions and miracle, every 
thing outside of the mission of Christ, had 
brought together revelation and reason; so 
that the two systems had been reconciled 
and fused in something superior to the his- 
torical church, in the human conscience, 
which appeared to flourish with new bloom, 
and to yield as savory fruit: a sure peace 
to souls. 

The publication of the Life of Jesus broke 
this spell and brought about a new divorce. 
Philosophers, theologians, turned at once 
against him, accusing him of destroying 
without rebuilding. At the end of his days, 
in the last hours of his old age, shortly be- 
fore his death, blind or nearly blind, he 
wrote his last book, his scientific testa- 





* Continued from the May number, page 873. 


ment, The New Faith. In this book he turns 
against all that tends to conciliate religion 
and philosophy. He wants no more eclecti- 
cism; he no longer supports the discordant 
concord of religion with science. He asks 
these questions: Are we still Christians? 
Have we still a religion? How do we re- 
gard life and the world? In the answer to 
these questions he sets forth all he believes 
of science, and declares its definite princi- 
ples radically at variance with the idealist 
tendency, which, in spite of every thing, 
used to characterize his doctrine, falling 
into pure materialism and its most extreme 
results. 

Farewell religion of childhood, the mater- 
nal Protestantism which he believed as pure, 
as innocent, as divine, as the evangelical 
ideas. Farewell mysticism of Boehm, which 
discovered even in the laws of nature mys- 
terious theological combinations. Farewell 
idealist pantheism of Schelling, which satu- 
rated all beings in God, like sponges in the 
sea. Farewell Hegelian philosophy and its 
eternal Idea, producing, in the infinite move- 
ment of its career through space, spirits and 
suns. Farewell the last efforts to reconcile 
Christianity with science, revelation with 
reason, the divine idea with the human. 
Farewell heavens in which the resplendent 
soul of the philosopher was bathed, and the 
earth on which it was nourished. From the 
grand dialectic which constructed from the 





idea nature, state, art, religion, and philoso- 
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phy, Strauss fell into contemporary Darwin- 
ism—the formation by minute causes of the 
planet, the successive evolutions of matter 
developed by means of progressive organ- 
isms, the theory that crystals are connected 
with plants, and plants with animated be- 
ings, and animated beings with each other, 
from family to family, from species to species, 


by means of intermediate families or species, | 


springing one from another by virtue of nat- 
ural or sexual selection, which gives the 
prize of perpetuity to the strongest or the 
most beautiful or the most agile, resolving 
all its principles into the laws of universal 
competition and the struggle for existence, 
which convert the planet into a cruel bat- 
tle-field, where beings, families, species, and 
races fight with each other without truce 
or pause, heaping up the corpses of their 
rivals, of their conquered and dead enemies, 
after each bloody victory, advancing one step 
more in the progressive scale of organism. 

This materialist philosophy, from which 
God, the soul, and the idea are forever ab- 
sent, had its origin in the last century, hav- 
ing, like all modern ideas, many ancient 
predecessors in the science of the Greeks. 
Lamark, a Frenchman, was the first to point 
out that species were developed through 
progressive evolutions. The immense au- 
thority of Cuvier discredited this theory, 
in spite of its having appeared again in 
St. Hilaire, until Darwin came to revive 
it, after twenty years of observations and 
study, in his wonderful book of the Origin 
of Species. 

In Germany this doctrine had forerunners, 
and still has adherents, who extend and 
push it to extremes. Treviranus regarded 
the zoophytes as the root of the tree of or- 
ganism, whose most perfect fruit is the hu- 
man brain. Oken gives the same origin to 
all beings, says they grow, transform them- 
selves one into another, and all continually 
ascend to a superior life. Goethe, whose 
studies on organic beings are much more 
meritorious and profound than his studies 
upon light, declares, in the Metamorphoses, 
the existence of an organic type, the leaf, 
of which all plants are variations and irra- 
diations. And he considers the vertebra in 
zoological organisms the same as the leaf 
in the vegetable organism, and regards the 
human brain as composed of vertebra sim- 
ilar to those which form the spinal marrow 
in vertebrate animals. The cranium is a 
bony capsule, a larger variation of the rings 
which encircle and contain the marrow, and 
the same is true of the cranium of all mam- 
mals. After having recognized in man the 
intermaxillary bone, which demonstrates 
his kinship with inferior beings, he declares 
that all organisms proceed from one com- 
mon root; that there is a close relation be- 
tween the vegetable organism and the ani- 
mal; that some species are derived from 





| others, as the butterfly is derived from the 
grub; that by a centripetal force organisms 
| are strongly attached to the fundamental 
| law of their species, and by another centrif- 
| ugal force they are disunited and diversi- 
fied into innumerable species, which fill the 
eternal and the infinite with the rich text- 
ure of their forms. 

We would never finish if we had to men- 
| tion all the authors in Germany who have, 
| before or since Darwin, sustained the prin- 
| ciple of the transformation of species. The 
one who with most energy and success has 
promulgated the doctrine, under the high 
guidance of Darwin himself, is Haeckel, who 
is still bolder and more enthusiastic in his 
generalizations, carrying the theory from 
the vegetable and animal creations into his- 
tory, and extending it as well to the devel- 
opment of worlds in space as to the devel- 
opment of humanity in time. 

As the world moves between two poles, 
and the universe is kept in equilibrium by 
the two centripetal and centrifugal forces, 
species are determined by two laws, the con- 
servative law of inheritance and the pro- 
gressive law of variety. Variety in species 
proceeds from their nourishment, inherit- 
ance from their birth and generation; so 
that there are in organisms, as in societies, 
one force which urges forward, and another 
which gives stability and permanence. 

Man observes the plants in his garden or 
conservatory, the pigeons in his dove-cote, 
the horses in his stable, the cattle in his 
pasture, and, by careful cultivation and la- 
bor, educates and perfects them; and as 
this artificial selection in plants and ani- 
mals is of immediate utility for man, the 
natural selection in the universe is deter- 
mined by the law of vital competition, by 
battle and death, among all beings, from 
zoophytes to man, to preserve and advance 
their lives. 

The law which Malthus gave to produc- 
tion and consumption, the law of econom- 
ic competition, is the law which Darwin 
finds throughout nature wherever extend 
the warmth of life and the combinations 
of organism. Among species also there are 
many called but few chosen in the great 
banquet of life. A multitude of eggs dis- 
appear before producing the being; many 
individuals die when scarcely born; others 
at their first steps encounter formidable en- 
emies which destroy them. Some serve to 
feed others, and all are surrounded by dan- 
gers. But if among these species the supe- 
rior individuals of different sexes meet each 
other, they engender superior individuals, 
who may succeed by progressive ascension 
to founding in time a still superior species 
by means of the law of variety and meta- 
morphosis which rules all creation. 

In the inferior grades of life, the mon- 
|} ads, organic beings without organs, not far 
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removed from the mineral and vegetable | 
kingdoms, reproduce themselves by segmen- 
tation, dividing and separating themselves 
into equal identical beings, like the leaves, 
which open and separate themselves in the 
bud. And from segmentation to sexual gen- 
eration, by which the superior animals and 
various plants are reproduced, the genera- 
ting functions pass through various series, 
from the impertect to the most perfect, fol- 
lowing the course of organisms. The germ 
of different analogous species is very much 
alike, and from this the metamorphosists 
base their argument to prove the relation- 
ship among them all; and from this almost 
imperceptible germ spring organisms and 
their attributes, maintained or perpetuated 
by the great conservative principle of in- 
heritance which dominates in nature. 

But side by side with the conservative 
principle of inheritance in nature there is 
also the progressive principle of diversity 
and variety. Inheritance proceeds from 
generation, and variety from nutrition. 
Nutrition does not simply mean food. The 
animal is nourished by the soil, by the air, 
by the electricity which traverses its nerves, 
by the water it drinks, the plants near which 
it lives, the magnetism and the light of the 
stars, the substances it takes in by absorp- 
tion, the country in which it lives, the atoms 
which in their continual decomposition af- 
ford it the chemistry of life. And there is 
in species the faculty which the advocates 
of metamorphosis call adaptation, which 
consists in assimilating itself to its environ- 
ment, the soil, the air, the light, and the 
food, and thus attaining to the transforma- 
tion which its environment demands. And 
there is also what is called virtual adapta- 
tion, which consists in certain changes of 
organism, determined by the environment, 
which is not manifested immediately in the 
organism submitted to its influence, but in 
the organisms it engenders. 

The struggle for existence elects among 
species and individuals the strongest, those 
gifted with some qualities lacking in their 
rivals. Every being struggles not only with 
those of its own species, but with those of 
other species, with the whole universe in 
open tenacious conflict. Nature creates 
them with offensive and defensive re- 
sources: this one has a horn like a lance; 
another, fangs which rend and cut like 
swords; another troubles the water to es- 
cape its pursuers; another rolls itself up in 
its own body, forming a ball of thorns; the 
lion’s mane preserves its neck from the teeth 
and claws of its kind, which would dispute | 





the creative magic of sexual attraction new 
and progressive species, which stand on a 
pedestal of bones heaped up by death. 

The world was not formed by those vio- 
lent revolutions which are now considered 
mythological, and of which Cuvier has dis- 
coursed. The miracle of creation is repro- 
duced every day in our sight. The wave of 
the Mediterranean still forms the fossil, as 
the eruption of Vesuvius still continues the 
production of the soil which seems so re- 
mote from us. The mountain ranges were 
not formed by that species of immense gush- 
ing forth of incandescent matter produced 
by the cracking of the terrestrial crust. An 
incalculable time, millions and millions of 
years, are required to explain the elevation 
of the great ranges. Upon this scene of 
life chemical, physical, biological causes, all 
of them natural, produce organisms. The 
crystals are in the mineral kingdom the 
prophets of the organic world. In the com- 
position of this world no matter is met with 
which is not met with in inferior worlds. 
In reality there is no organic matter. That 
which remains in the inferior state and that 
which rises to superior spheres are the 
same. Every thing in creation is interlaced 
among the beings which appear most vari- 
ous through intermediate points which unite 
them. The bird which loses itself in the 
blue of heaven, filling it with warbles and 
trills,is connected with the reptile which 
crawls upon the earth by means of the fos- 
sil found recently in the Jura, which has 
under its wings the tail of the lizard. Thus 
the monads, which appear inorganic beings, 
are in turn the natural term which unites 
the organic and inorganic worlds. The jel- 
ly-fish found in the sea, a vegetable in form, 
an animal by movement, is like a mysterious 
line which unites the confines of two worlds. 
The alge, the lichens, represent in their turn 
beings intermediate between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. The mushroom and 
the field agaric absorb oxygen and exhale 
carbonic acid, in contradiction with other 
plants, as if announcing the limit of another 
new organic world. 

The progression, the ascending series, con- 
tinues in animals, which are in turn con- 
nected by means of mysterious links. The 
zoophyte belongs almost to the vegetable 
world. Its form, its color, its digestion and 
respiration united in a single organ, its 
growth in the water, its almost mineral su- 
perpositions, clearly seen in the coral reef, 
give it the appearance of a plant, and place 
it in those bodies where vegetable and ani- 
mal life are lost in each other. But organ- 


the possession of female companions. And | ism ascends a grade higher in the ascidians, 
sometimes the strongest, sometimes the most | whose development seems like a prelimi- 
beautiful, sometimes the sharpest claws, | nary sketch of the vertebrate; and beyond 
sometimes the most conspicuous plumage, | the ascidians come the mollusks, of which 


the loudest roar or the most melodious voice, 
may conquer or seduce, and form through | 


some inhabit the water and some the land, 
and all, with their imperfect ganglia, ap- 
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pear to be stretching the mysterious cords 
of the nerves on the sounding harp of life. 
And beyond the mullusks the insects, which 
in their innumerable families, their multi- 
form wings, their brilliant attire, mark an- 
other advance of matter, a rich variety in 
the tree of organism, the prophecy of the 
world of vertebrates. The vertebra is ex- 
tended in the fish. The batrachians néxt 
become the medium between the fish and 
the reptile, inhabiting at the same time the 
water and the land, with means of respira- 
tion in both atmospheres, hydrogen and ox- 
ygen, occupying in their sphere the places 
of the sponges and corals, points in the se- 
ries of life, intermediate links of the im- 
mense chain of being. The last class of 
vertebrates are united by common traits, 
by having five fingers, by being therefore 
pentadactyls. The reptile goes on rising 
little by little in the battle of life until it 
becomes a bird. The archiropteryx, the fos- 
sil found in the Jura, with a lizard’s tail, 
above which grow wings, represents the 
mysterious organism where reptiles and 


birds come together. Then come the run- | 


ning birds, like the ostrich, which is nearer 


to its fathers, the reptiles—it can not leave | 


the ground; and then the flying birds, the 


lark, for instance, with the color of the | 


ground, but the love of the sky, the sibyl of 
life, the priestess of the dawn, which in its 
minute body contains a whole orchestra of 
musical nerves, and which in its gayety and 
love fills the air with odes and symphonies. 
The ornithorynchus is the middle term be- 
tween the bird and the mammal, and the 
mammals pass through divers series, from 
the marsupial to the ape, which becomes 
the father and ancestor of the last, the most 
perfect of all the mammals, man. 

This is the new faith of the Christian the- 
ologian, the idealist philosopher, the young 
mystic—a philosophy which has nothing to 
do with spirit; a philosophy reduced to 
chemistry and natural history; a philoso- 
phy which by force of study and acuteness 
has encountered, if you please, analogies of 
one being with another and the relationship 
between different organisms, but which has 
never been able to explain, either through 
adaptation, nor atavism, nor inheritance, 
nor vital competition, nor by series, that 
superior world of the human spirit, that 
heaven of life, that mystery of speech, that 
harmony of art, that conception of right, 
that organism of the state, that succession 
of the sciences, that interior world which 
does not fall within the senses, which can 
not be analyzed in retorts, which can not be 
precipitated by any chemical combination, 
and which is called, and always will be call- 
ed, the world of the spirit, upon whose sum- 
mit is God. 

At first view the faults of the system ap- 
pear. To believe that alimentation explains 


intelligence is to deny the eternal teachings 
of history. Ifthe better fed were the more 
intelligent, why did not Philip the Third and 
not Cervantes write Don Quixote? The in- 
termediate species have never been found. 
Even those creatures bordering on the infe- 
rior world, which have the greatest analogy 
with still lower grades of organism, belong 
resolutely to one species. The intermediate 
species do not appear. The new naturalists 
avoid this difficulty by saying that interme- 
diate species have disappeared through their 
own weakness and in the period in which 
they arose. The anthropoid ape, which they 
seek every where, in every corner of the 
earth, in the bowels of the planet, among 
fossils, they have never been able to find. 
By his good luck and ours, that venerable 
father of the human race, that Japhet of the 
human organism, who gave birth to Raphael 
of Urbino and to Newton, must be found in 
the bottom of the Indian Ocean, drowned 
with the land which was his cradle. You 
must fish for him there. 
| The naturalists are troubled by our tran- 
scendental theories, our hypotheses, yet they 
present every where hypothetical animals, 
creations of their fancy, children of their 
jnaturalism. The protamniotes, for example, 
| do not exist, have never been seen, do not 
possess, as the great apostle of Darwinism 
in Germany confesses, any thing more than 
la fantastic existence. But they have been 
/created to establish more clearly the rela- 
tionship between reptiles and birds and 
|mammals, so that the metamorphosists are 
like those forgers of heraldic genealogies, 
who, when they lack a grandfather or so to 
flatter the vanity of customers with noble 
aspirations, if they do not find him they in- 
vent him. All that can be said of the an- 
|thropoid ape is that the crang-outang, the 
| gorilla, and the chimpanzee resemble man 
| and belong to that caste. The whole argu- 
|inent to prove our descent from monkeys is 
| that they are not quadrumanous; that they 
have feet and even claws, and that men are 
almost quadrumanous; that children grasp 
| things with their feet. And as the anthro- 
poid ape has never been found, neither has 
the man-monkey. Where is he? Where 
have you seen this man who does not speak ? 
|Show him to us! The existence of the 
speechless man is imagined, supposed, but 
{never demonstrated. And these are the 
men who reject idealism because it does not 
| fall within the jurisdiction of the senses, be- 
|cause it is not demonstrated according to 
ithe criterion of experience, and yet their 
theories, purely experimental, are devoid of 
| sure data in experiment. But they may be 
| fortunate enough to attain favor in Euro- 
| pean states, as princes and monarchs and 
| the powerful of the world come to see that 
| this theory favors them, and that their doc- 
| trine of divine right may be easily replaced 
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by that of atavism. Dynasties, instead of 
being personifications of artificial privileges, 
founded by the strength of the powerful, 
and admitted by the ignorance of the weak, 
may be called the work of the evolutions of 
matter, castes born from the very bowels of 
nature, privileged families which have risen 
by natural selection, which have been per- 


. ‘ | 
fected by food which has conveyed enor- 


mous quantities of phosphorus to their brain, 
and which have conquered in vital compe- 
tition in the battle of life. Haeckel, in 
his eighth discourse on Inheritance and Re- 
production in his book entitled History of 


the Creation of Organie Beings according to | 


Natural Laws, avows his belief in castes, aris- 
tocracy, and hereditary monarchies. Du- 


mont, a disciple of the former, and the prop- | 


agator in France of his doctrine, which he 
reduced to the proportions of a pamphlet so 
that it may be more easily circulated and 


read, has maintained that spiritualism, with | 


its idea of liberty and of moral dignity, is 
essentially revolutionary, democratic, repub- 
lican, because it gives to man eternal rights; 
while Darwinism takes away from us all 
pride, showing us that the germ of our race 
is identical with the germs of the vilest ani- 
mals; that inequalities in society are justi- 


fied by physiological inequalities in nature; | 


that the hereditary principle is that of pres- 
ervation, upon which monarchies and dynas- 
ties may take their stand ; that the doctrine 
of evolution ought to be adopted by all con- 
servatives, that apart from it they will fall 
inevitably into democracy. And doubtless 
through the theory of evolution the phe- 
nomenon may be explained, which at first 
appears inexplicable, that Strauss, the pure 
naturalist, the enemy of religious traditions, 


the ardent adorer of the liberty of thought, | 


the great democrat of intelligence, the revo- 
lutionist in ideas, can appear also the most 
conservative of men, the most devoted to 
the political reaction as well as to dead in- 
stitutions, comparing in his Darwinian book 
of The New Faith modern peoples with the 


Alani and the Vandals, and defending hered- 
itary monarchies as the best form of govern- | 


ment, best fitted for the education of hu- 
manity and the continuation of its progress. 

It is a singular case. This man who sa- 
luted Darwin as a savior because Darwin 
had succeeded in proscribing the miraculous 
and the supernatural in the universe, be- 
cause Darwin had succeeded in relying upon 
the geological works of Lyell, through the 
succession of ages, through the evolutions 


of matter, through the series of organisms, | 


in explaining naturally creation, and the 
various species which dwell in creation—he 
stands in ecstasy before the monarchical 
principle, and gives as a reason for this 
preference the following words, which are 
the contradiction of his whole philosophical 
system: “In the monarchical form there is 


something enigmatical and absurd at first 
view, but this is the reason and the motive 
for the preference which should be given to 
it. Every mystery appears absurd; never- 
theless there is nothing more profound. 
Art, life, and the state are impossible with- 
out mystery.” Could there be a more di- 
rect contradiction? He is not willing to 
admit any mystery in the infinite, in the 
absolute, in the eternal, in the horizons of 
religion, in the bosom of God, in Providence, 
in the marvelous work of nature, in the ad- 
vent of species on the scene of life, in their 
changes, in their transformations, in the ob- 
security of death, and yet he admits mystery 
in the essentially human, in what depends 
| principally upon our will and our reason, in 
the organization of the state, in the form of 
government; and after having tried to de- 
throne God, he makes a god of the king, and 
,crowns him with the divine diadem of the 
supernatural, and envelops him in the ceru- 
/lean mantle of mystery. 

Does the transmission of genius exist? 
Can dynasties entail merit by the privilege 
of nature, as they entail power by the errors 
of society? There were five Cesars of the 
family of the great Julius, and none of them 
attained the universal and humanitarian 
genius of the illustrious chief of his race. 
Augustus, though able and prudent, was so 
timid that he would hide himself under a 
bed when he heard a crash of thunder. Ti- 
| berius avoided war, and wasted himself in 

pleasure. Claudius deserved that Seneca 
should compare his divine skull with a gi- 
gantic calabash. Caligula was a sangui- 
nary madman, and Nero asanguinary mount- 
ebank. Individuals of the same family, 
children of the blood, St. Louis and Charles 
‘of Anjou, the one was a saint and the oth- 
er a demon; the one founded tribunals and 
the other suborned them; the one concluded 
peace and the other kindled wars; the one 
compelled respect to that point that kings 
submitted to his judgment the bloody strifes 
of nations, and the other excited hatred to 
such a point as to commend the horrors of 
the Sicilian Vespers; the one under the oak 
of Vincennes gives every man his right, and 
the other in the public square of Naples as- 
sassinates the last scion of the house of 
Suabia; the one leads the Crusaders like a 
great missionary and a great general, the 


| other robs them by land and sea like a thief 


and a pirate. It can not be denied that 


_Charles the Fifth bears gloriously on his 


shoulders for thirty years the weight of the 
world, but a century afterward the success- 


(or of that Atlas is called Charles the Sec- 


ond. Isabel the Catholic, who conquers 
Granada and discovers America, who ends 
the feudal age and initiates the modern 
time, is daughter of the feeble Juan the 
Second, and sister of the impotent Henry 


‘the Fourth. Charles the Third imbibes on 
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the throne, in great draughts, the moral destined to undermine the temporal power 


spirit of the eighteenth century, assists the 
progress of his time, fills a glorious page in 
the history of Italy, and another glorious 
page in the history of Spain, but he leaves 
his name and his authority and his rights to 
two imbeciles, one of whom knows nothing 
but to kill javalies in the Prado, and the 
other to train kangaroos in Caserta. No 
dynasties existin nature. Genius is like the 
sod of Mohammed, without father or sons 
in its greatness and its eternity. The he- 
reditary principle in power is a principle 
which is at once condemned by reason, na- 
ture, and history. 

It seems impossible. Strauss, who is a 
monarchist and a reactionary conservative 
in his political works, in his political life, is 
2 democrat and a republican, a revolutionist, 
in his best and most appreciated historical 
works. He wrote an apologetic memoir of 
Voltaire, that illustrious man who freed the 
human conscience from superstition, to pre- 
pare the advent of the French Revolution. 
He collected and translated into the vulgar 
tongue the works of Hutten, the free son of 
Franconia; the stainless cavalier, enamored 
of liberty as the ancient knights-errant were 
of their ladiés; the pupil of the monks of 
Fulda, who never could bear the cowl on 
his neck or a censure upon his conscience ; 
the keeper of those impregnable fortresses, 
full of material of war and saturated with 
powder smoke, near hostile castles where 
feudal lords sharpened their arms, sur- 
rounded by forests filled with howling 
wolves, the sanctuary of the noble family 
of Huttens, loaded with aristocratic titles 
which in the eyes of the most illustrious of 


them all were not worth the most insignif- 


icant idea; a writer wandering and poor, 
without home or bread, whose habitation 
was his hopes, and whose food was his stud- 
ies; an admirer of antiquity, of whose ora- 
tors and tribunes he made his example while 
following his vocation as a soldier in the 
savage war on the side of freedom of thought 
and of reason; a great satirist, who, by his 
sparkling wit, his keen sayings, his felici- 
tous retorts, his immortal epigrams, destroy- 
ed the monastic edifice of the Middle Ages; 
the implacable persecutor of scholasticism 
and its commentators, of the ancient law 
and the Bartolist lawyers, of all reactions 
and all reactionists; the revolutionist who 


dethroned the Duke of Wiirtemberg, the ty- | 


rant and assassin of husbands, the robber 
of fair women; the audacious critic who 
showed that the bodies of the Three Kings 
of Cologne were the skeletons of three poor 
peasants of Westphalia; the denouncer of 
the Inquisition and its barbarous execu- 
tions, of the wretches who opposed the light 
of truth with the fire of the stake ; the prop- 


of the popes, which we have seen in our 
times fall and roll at our feet; the warrior 
and the poet, who draws with equal enthusi- 
asm the feudal sword and the ardent speech 
of revolution in favor of human progress; 
an arm of iron and a lion heart, an artist 
pen, a style precise and tempered for com- 
bat, the language of the pamphleteer and 
the prophet, a Lucian in grace, a Demosthe- 
nes in eloquence, a Tacitus when he paints 
tyrants, a hero every where, preferring death 
to slavery; with one hand destroying the- 
ocracy in his immortal satires, elevating 
with the other, in the golden urn of his po- 
ems, the ashes of martyrs dead for the cause 
of free with all the terrible 
wrath and noble aspirations of the Renais- 
sance in his soul, with the tocsin of revo- 
lution always resounding under his hand, 
with the arms of the soldier at his girdle 
and his shoulder, living for the religion of 
liberty, and gifted with all the faculties and 
aptitudes of men designed by Providence 
to impel humanity forward in its stormy 
way. 

And he has not only idolized the trib- 
unes and the reformers, all those who have 
brought us the material and the essence of 
modern ideas, whose natural organization 
is, finally, the republic, but he has also per- 
secuted and attacked the kings. His pam- 
phlet, The Romanticist on the Throne of the 
Cesars, from the first to the last word is a 
bitter diatribe on Frederick William the 
Fourth. Romanticism was a name given 
in Germany to that reactionary tendency 
of poetry and philosophy to return to the 
time of the Middle Ages and its extinct 
ideas. The romanticist on the throne is Ju- 
lian the Apostate. Giving the name of ro- 
manticist to Julian, who fought and op- 
posed the inclination of his time to receive 
and adore the ideas which were later to com- 
pose the spirit of the Middle Ages, merely 
means that under the title of the emperor 
and under his purple the writer prudently 
hides the august person of the reactionary 
king who fights to restore a historical Chris- 
tianity nearly related to Roman Catholi- 
cism. Thus the critic does not trouble him- 
self about a faithful likeness of the historic 
emperor. It is enough if it resembles King 
Frederick William the Fourth, whom he ab- 
hors, who was one day the hope of young 
Germany, which as prince he encouraged 
with his ardent liberalism and humanitari- 
an philosophy, and as king abandoned to 
join the bigots and the pietists; to restore 
the cathedral of Cologne, the ark where the 
beliefs of the Middle Ages were preserved ; 


conscience ; 


to pension philosophers of much mystic 


agator of those effective contradictions to | 


the domination of Constantine which were 
Vor. LL—No. 303.—28 


warmth of heart and little scientific light 
of understanding, corrupters of dogmas and 
of science, whose work was to resuscitate 
the ancient faith in false sophistries, and 
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to maintain new generations in everlasting 
servitude. 

He therefore collects all the bitterest 
speeches hurled by his enemies at the an- 
cient emperor, and applies them to the mod- 
ern king. The Nebuchadnezzar, the Drag- 
on, the Devil, the Apostate, the Fanatic, de- 
scribed by St. Gregory Nazianzen; devoted 
to exalted mysticism and the protection of 
pious frauds; apparently disposed to put an 
end to the theological wars born of the fe- 
ver of his time, but in reality inclined to 
the popular superstitions; the rhetorician 
of phrases, fond of classic quotations, a cox- 
comb vain of his style, a comedian careful 
of his attitudes and gestures, a chemist who 
composed an extraordinary mixture of Greek 
literature, Christian religion, and Alexandri- 
an philosophy ; surrounded by a crowd of 
bureaucratic sophists and philosophers in- 
spired by their salaries; grieved with the 
solitude of the temples and the falling off 
of the sacrifices ; a conservative more of the 
names than of the ideas of the ancient gods, 
transformed and renovated by his semi-ra- 
tionalist interpretations; conscious of his 
dignity of Pontifex Maximus, which he wore 
over his dignity of Roman Cesar; an exag- 
gerator of religious ceremonies and of heca- 
tombs to such a point that cattle became 
scarce wherever he was; assiduous at the 
temple, scrupulous in sacrifice, ecstatic be- 
fore the altars, observing even the futile 
regulations of fasting; a writer of circulars 
against the teachers and the professors of 
the new faith; filled with the archeological 
mania of restoring the temple of Salonica 
upon its ruined foundation; opposed to the 
employment of Christians as masters in 
the imperial schools; more obstinate than 
strong, of more persistence than genuine 
conviction; always shaking his head, rais- 
ing his eyes, unsteady in his gaze, restless 
in his movements, a loud laugher and un- 
certain speaker, short in his phrase as if he 
lacked breath, and long in his meditations, 
absurd and unexpected in his questions, 
heedless and contradictory in his replies— 
the Julian of Strauss is precisely the roman- 
tic King of Prussia, whom he abuses and 
ridicules for having opposed with the or- 
thodox and realist reaction the enlightened 
liberalism of young and thinking Germany. 

But this writer, who attacks the historic 
kings of his country and who sighs for the 
republican times of Greece and Rome, ap- 
proves the elevation and the authority of 
one over the rights of all; censures the 
French for having exiled their own dynas- 
ties and having proclaimed the new repub- 
lic; sings countless pwans to the imperial 
family of Prussia, and incites the people to 
submit to them and adore them ; moves with 
all sails set into absolutism and Cxsarism ; 
speaks with contempt of parliamentary gov- 
ernment and the institutions born of free 





investigation; counsels the restoration of 
aristocracies, with large possessions in the 
country and aptitude for war; condemns the 
middle classes, whose last hour he thinks is 
sounded on the clock of time—condemns 
them for their liberality ; is greatly troubled 
by the persistent aspirations of the fourth 
estate; blames governments for having 
granted too great concessions to these Van- 
dals ; proposes all sorts of repressive meas- 
ures; rejoices that the fomenters of democ- 
racies like Goethe and Humboldt have been 
replaced by Bismarck and Moltke, creators 
of armies. He calls universal suffrage bar- 
barous, and gives his consent at most to a 
modest oligarchy. He wants large author- 
ity and little right. He announces that the 
world will always belong to the strongest, 
and with a furious eloquence worthy of the 
ultramontane De Maistre, he says that soci- 
ety requires as a necessary restraint the fa- 
tal hand of the executioner. 

It seems, we say, impossible. This man 
represents a contradiction which wounds 
every sentiment and stupefies the intelli- 
gence. He has worked all his life for the 
liberty of thought and the emancipation of 
the conscience, and he desires that these 
labors shall have no influence in life, and 
that this struggle shall pause at the first of 
human rights without passing on to the 
rest. He wishes that we shall be conquer- 
ors in the sphere of conscience and of rea- 
son, and that we shall be conquered in so- 
ciety and in the world. He says that mat- 
ter is one, and he denies that liberty is one. 
It is impossible to proclaim it in the higher 
spheres of life without immediately extend- 
ing it to all spheres equally. Those who 
said in the sixteenth century that all men 
had the right to be priests, said at the same 
time that all men had the right to be citi- 
zens. Those who proclaimed religious lib- 
erty implicitly proclaimed political liberty ; 
to desire the one and not to desire the oth- 
er is to give freedom to speech and a gag to 
the lips. The labors for the emancipation 
of human thought, the rights of conscience, 
the war against all which oppresses the hu- 
man understanding, the aspirations of great 
intellectual revivals, the praise given to the 
apologists, the heroes, and the martyrs of 
modern civilization, all this mass of ideas is 
practically condensed in great democracies, 
and sooner or later is organized in genuine 
republics. You load a man with chains and 
then put in his hands the fire of Prometheus. 
He will not be long in melting them and in 
giving freedom to the ideas of his soul in 
the heaven of conscience, to the movements 
of his organism on earth, to the faculties 
of his being in society. Liberty is like the 
Christian Trinity, various in its attributes, 
fundamentally one in its science. The day 
will come when all liberties shall be mutu- 
ally interfused without the power of man 
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to divide or separate them. Then it will 
be seen, even by the obstinate and the blind, 
that as our natural organism needs all its 
fundamental organs, liver, brain, lungs, and 
heart, our social organism needs all funda- 
mental liberties, from the free interchange 
of ideas to the free interchange of products. 
And it will be also seen that our penal codes 
admit no castes in the fulfillment of duty, nor 
hierarchies in the administration of laws; 
that our political codes can recognize no 
sastes nor hierarchies in the existence and 
exercise of right. And it will finally be 
seen that society, like the universe, has its 
laws, and that these laws admit no lawless 


intervention of any privileged family in| 


their direction, and that only the true mech- 
anism and the true force meet in that or- 
ganization natural to the life of mature, cul- 
tivated nations, the organization of the re- 
public. 

I have always distrusted a philosophy 
which lessens or kills the dignity of man. 
I have always believed public liberties can 
not be founded without raising a luminous 
ideal of morality in the conscience, and that 
this can not be done without admitting the 
immortality of our existence beyond the 
grave. No particle is lost in the universe, 
no atom is dissipated in life, no being is an- 
nihilated in the tomb; and can it be that 
our personality is to be lost and reduced 
to nothing? “The dead, alas, are in our- 
selves,” said a strange contemporaneous 


thinker; and, in fact, how many times have | 


I seen in my youth, going to the cemetery 
in my village to bear some offering or some 
prayer to the grave of my grandmother, over 
the turf of the dead the grass of the fields 
growing, the balsamic flowers of May open- 
ing, the butterfly, warm with all the colors 
of the rainbow, fluttering, the bee humming, 
drunken with sweet juices, even the white 
and innocent lambs joyfully gamboling! It 
recalls to us the giddy dance of atoms, the 
transubstantiation of one material into an- 
other, the growth of one creature by imbib- 
ing the life of another, so that at last the 
fibres of the slave may be fed by the corpse 
of his tyrant in the mysterious chemistry 
of nature, wherever extends the warmth of 
provident attractions, the labor of incessant 
transformations, the renaissance of beings. 
Nowhere is death felt, nowhere is nothing- 
ness seen. 

Who has not been moved at the reading 
or the representation of the immortal dra- 
matic poem with which the first of Saxon 
poets has delighted the world? Poor Ophe- 
lia, who seems made of the mist of the lakes 
and the rays of the moon, all love, and there- 
fore all sorrow and pain, clothed with gauze 
as white as her soul, crowned with flowers 
as fair as her first illusions, sprinkled with 
dew as clear as her tears, hanging like a 
prophetic harp from the willow over the 


| torrent, which, as she falls, bears her a mo- 
| ment on its surface, as if to listen to her 
| melancholy love-song, and then swallows 
| her up, as if to extinguish in death the 
| thirst of her heart, eternal and inextin- 
guishable on earth. 
| And then when Hamlet goes to the ceme- 
| tery, and hears the mingled sound of the 
spades and the bottles of the grave-diggers, 
| their drunken songs and the rattle of the 
| bones among the rocks, their empty laugh- 
| ter and the empty skulls, he questions him- 
| self, not so much as to the mystery of being 
and not being as of the course followed in 
| this world by the ashes of Cesar and the 
ashes of Alexander, in whose hands the 
world had been taken as a fly in the claws 
of the spider, and who to-day serve only to 
stop the bung of the barrel from which the 
grave-diggers had drunken, or the hole by 
which the air enters and the rats come out. 
Do what you please with the atoms that 
course through the fibres of plants, the glob- 
ules of blood that descend to the callous 
feet of the peasant or rise to the brain of 
the philosopher, but do not attack my per- 
sonality nor dissolve me in a barbarous com- 
munism of matter. I feel my close kinship 
with all created things, but at the same 
time I feel it with all uncreated things. We 
have been light, heat, gas, in the aerolitic 
or cometary journey of our planet during 
its fluid state, as when it hung like a red 
tress from the head of the sun. We have 
felt our flesh condensing itself in the first 
condensation of the world. We find the 
deepest roots of our bodies in the fossils 
buried every where, like letters of rock 
which declare in immortal carving and in- 
delible epitaphs the triumphal career of 
organism. We have grown with the zoo- 
phyte, and swayed in bottomless seas with 
the sponge. We dragged ourselves with the 
reptile over the earth after having passed 
through the transformations of the insect. 
We entered, full of warm blood and lyric 
nerves, clothed with variegated feathers, 
| into the wide ether singing in the sublime 
chorus of the birds. We have fought over 
and over with the beasts of the desert and 
the forest. We have made war with the lion 
and the tiger. We have run with the horse 
and the stag. We have been, if you please, 
the absurd buffoon of the universe with the 
ape, the chimpanzee, and the parrot. But 
from the moment when we have come to our 
organization we have felt flowing through- 
out our being something which did not live 
in time, which was not developed in space ; 
something clearer than light, more rapid 
than electricity, more vivid than heat and 
magnetism, the spirit, the human spirit, and 
within it a never-setting sun which is called 
| thought, an irresistible force which is called 
| liberty. And when we had believed that 
this sun and this force were ours, and that 
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we belonged to ourselves, tyrants and con- 
querors have made us pass through another 
street of bitterness, through another pas- 
sion longer than that suffered in our millen- 
nial voyages through matter; we have been 
pariahs, sudras, helots, slaves, and serfs, the 
creature of others’ pleasure, the instrument 
of others’ profit, every thing but free, until 
have arisen the prophets, the martyrs, the 
heroes, the redeemers, and they have reveal- 
ed to us our own being, and have broken 
the chain upon our hands and freed our 
shoulders from the lash, have created us 
anew, giving us, as it were, a second spirit 


with the idea of our right. And now we 
are citizens—a victory which still can not 
satisfy us, because after having completed 
our destiny in the world, after having real- 
ized our ideal in time, after having labored 
for the good of humanity and of the planet, 
we sigh with the desire of new worlds, of 
new horizons, of new heavens, for the har- 
mony of arts more beautiful, the light of a 
science more grand; and we must labor and 
struggle through the love of the infinite, as- 
cending in the scale of progress, bathed to- 
day in blood and to-morrow in light, until we 
meet face to face our Creator and our God. 








GAR 


‘Dee 


A Novel. 


By JULIAN 


CHAPTER IV.—( Continued.) 
HOW GARTH WENT TO A PICNIC. 


N picnic morning Garth was up early, 
though he had slept ill during the 
night. Fantastic visions of the morrow 
had flitted through his brain, and tossed 
him in flushed discomfort from one side of 
his bed to the other. 


puzzled to conceive how he should assimi- 
late himself to it. He pursued a phantom 
Garth through all manner of grotesque ad- 


ventures, and was distressed to observe that | 
the spectre always contrived to fail, by an | 


inch or a moment, of creditably acquitting 
himself. 

Wishing that Garth incarnate might do 
better, the boy let himself quietly out of his 
bedroom window at sunrise, and struck off 
through the awakening woods toward the 
picnic grounds. He knew that some hours 
must elapse before the party would arrive, 
but he meant to employ this spare time in 
thoroughly reconnoitring the scene of the 


coming festival, and trying to accustom him- | 


self to the idea of facing so many people ; 
for although he might know every person 
in the company, Garth dreaded confronting 
them in mass. Assuming as he did that 
every one would make a point of observing 
his slightest manifestation, and taking it for 
granted that he must appear to other eyes 
at least as transparent as he did to his own, 
it was not strange that his courage some- 
times misgave him. On the other hand, 
there was Madge—or Miss Danver, as he 
must begin to call her, since their acquaint- 
ance was about to emerge from fairy-land 
into the every-day world—whom to meet 
he knew not whether he most rejoiced or 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Juttan Hawrnornr, in the office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 


He fancied himself | 
on the brink of a new phase of life, and was | 
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feared. To meet her, to be near her, per- 
| haps to converse with her—oh, to think of 
\it! After all, was not the real world a yet 
more marvelous place than fairy-land ? 

As he walked on, however, brushed by the 
leaves which had scarcely begun to be au- 
tumnal, and cheered by the Justy enthusiasm 

| of the morning sunshine, his fears dwindled, 
and he felt brave enough to look his joys in 
the face. They were all Madge! The vis- 
tas of the wood, the glimpses of heaven over- 
head, the tonic breath of the pines, the stir- 
ring of the breeze, were beautiful because 
of her. He so delighted in these reflections 
and reminders of his mistress that the way 
did not seem long nor the time wearisome 
ere she should appear in her proper person. 
| An older or more experienced lover would 
have found every thing irksome save the 
actual beloved presence, but Garth knew as 
| yet neither the sweetness nor the disap- 
|pointment of living hands and lips. He 
| looked back, nevertheless, with long-drawn 
breaths and reddenings of the cheek, at his 
several encounters with Madge thus far, and 
especially to that memorable evening when 
she had sat behind him on horseback, her 
small arm round his waist, and her face so 
near that when he turned to answer his 
grandfather, stalking beside them, he could 
| feel her warm breath on his cheek. Ah! 
sighed Garth, would they ever ride thus 
again? At all events, he was resolved on 
making unheard-of advances to-day. He 
| would go up to her as soon as she arrived, 
and take her by the hand in bidding her 
good-morning. He would sit near her at 
| dinner-time, and persuade her to share the 
| contents of his luncheon basket. He would 
| pluck off the burs from the chestnuts for 
| her; and in the games and trials of strength 
| and skill which were to occupy the forenoon, 
| he would win every prize for her sake: even 
Sam Kineo should not prevail against him. 
| After proceeding a mile or two on his way, 
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he came to a spot where the path branched 
off in two directions. Here, amidst a clus- 
ter of moist and mossy stones, a spring bub- 
bled up and flowed across the track and on- 
ward through the roots of the trees into the 
forest. The spring was overshadowed by a 
young rock maple, whose foliage had forced 
the season, most of it being already yellow, 
and branches here and there clustered with 
clear red leaves which seemed adrip with 
living blood. The boy threw himself down 
to drink of the cold water, staring the while 
at the mysterious bubbling commotion at the 
sandy bottom of the spring, as seen through 
the reflection of his own brown face. 
time, he thought, in pursuance of the custom 
of pious knights of old when they had had 
their fill of bloodshed, it would be well to 
erect on this spot a sort of temple or shrine 
consecrated to lovely Madge Danver, and af- 
fording her and him a place of meeting, or of 
refuge if need were. Love and peace should 
reign here; no deeds nor thoughts shouid be 
allowed which were not as pure and kindly 
as this beneficent spring. Urmhurst had 
been built upon a grave, and its foundation 
had been laid in strife and blood; but Garth 
would raise his edifice on innocent ground, 
and so keep his life blameless. The plan so 
took his fancy that, by way of securing his 
site against foreign appropriation, he pulled 
out his knife and cut his own and Madge’s 
initials deep in the bark of the rock maple, 
and drew a line round them. Pleased with 
the conceit, which was as original with him 


Some 


as with the forefather of all lovers, Garth | 


put his knife in his pocket, and resumed his 
way to the picnic ground. 

As he neared it, and finally looked upon 
the place where this assemblage of living 
and palpable human beings was actually to 
appear within an hour or two, the boy’s ap- 
prehensions in a measure returned, and he 
was glad he had allowed himself space to 
compose his mind and fortify his resolution 
for the ordeal. He rambled hither and 
thither about the rocky and wildly pictur- 
esque glen, peopling it with imaginary pic- 
nickers, and endeavoring to make himself 
at home with them, while a shadowy Madge 
seemed ever at his side. At length he came 
to an enormous chestnut, standing near the 
upper verge of the tract, and stretching its 
mighty limbs over a diameter of fifty feet. 
The ground beneath was strewn with clus- 
ters of the burred nuts, and thousands more 
hung between the thick leaves overhead. 
After trying his teeth for a while upon the 
former, Garth began to turn his eyes up- 

yard, and consider the practicability of a 
climb. 

Swarming was out of the question; the 
chestnut was eighteen feet in girth, but 
there were twigs sprouting here and there 
from the lower trunk, and a few promising 
knots and clefts which might be of use. 
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Once ten feet from the ground and the low- 
est of the main limbs could be reached, and 
thence was a broad winding staircase to the 
tiptop. It was a very tall tree, and no 
doubt commanded a large view: perhaps 
he could see the picnic party on their way 
hither from the village. This last thought 
bound him to the attempt, and forgetting 
that enough time had already passed to al- 
low of their being very near, to say the least, 
he forthwith set about it. It was a shrewd 
and slow job, and after working hard for ten 
minutes, and ascending about eight feet, it 
became necessary either to trust his weight 
to a dead twig or to come down again. 
Garth paused to deliberate. In the midst 
of his pause a strange sound fell upon his 
ear—a throbbing, reduplicating, long-drawn 
note, dying away in a cadence which would 
have sounded melancholy to any one igno- 
rant (as Garth was not) that it was the sten- 
torian laughter of Minister Graeme echoing 
afar through the woods. 

The party must be close at hand, and the 
climber, following the first and most natu- 
ral impulse, committed himself to the twig, 
which cracked, indeed, but did not break, 
and helped him to a main limb of the tree. 
He rapidly clambered upward, and before 
the van-guard of the revelers had come in 
sight he was safe among the topmost 
branches, whence he could see over the 
whole ground, excepting only the space im- 
mediately beneath him, but was himself in- 
visible from all points. 

By the time he had recovered his breath 
and wiped the perspiration from his face, 
the picnickers were defiling with jollity into 
the glen, the gigantic minister in front, with 
Madge’s hand in his, Sam Kineo not far off, 
upward of a score of grown people and chil- 
dren following on behind, and, last of all, an 
old hay cart drawn by a venerable white 
steed, that had retired from active life, and 
reserved himself for festive occasions like 
the present. The cart was beladen with 
provision baskets, in charge of three or four 
elderly ladies, whose years entitled them to 
a ride, though it is doubtful whether the 
jolting they got was not a sharper trial of 
endurance than a three-mile walk would 
have been. 

Garth had climbed his tree involuntarily, 
so to speak; but it now occurred to him that 
the opportunity of overlooking his company 
and familiarizing himself with their individ- 
ual and aggregate aspect, before descending 
and mixing with them on an equal footing, 
was far from being ill-timed. He kept his 
perch accordingly, and held his peace, and 
enjoyed the aroma of affairs like a superior 
being, without having his appreciation dull- 
ed by a personal share in them. 

The cart was drawn up beneath Garth’s 
very chestnut, and the venerable steed was 
relieved of his harness and turned out to 
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amuse himself, while the elderly ladies were 
severally lifted down by the gallant parson, 
who was provided with a flattering witti- 
cism for each one of them. The next thing 
was to take out the provision baskets and 
select a site for the table. 


“Why not have it here beneath the tree ?” | 


demanded the ponderous tones of the Rev- 
erend Titan. 

But somebody objected that the chestnut 
burs would render sitting down impossi- 
ble; and therefore, after some discussion 
and much mirth, the place was fixed a few 
rods off, under the southern side of a lichen- 
ed rock: entirely with Garth’s approyal, 
since he could now see all that went on, 
without overhearing conversation perhaps 
not intended for his ears. Whatever his 
grandfather said he must, indeed, make up 
his mind to be privy to; the old gentleman 
would have been audible at the top of a 
mimosa. But then his grandfather never 
talked secrets. 

“Now, boys and girls,” bellowed he, hav- 
ing left the elderly ladies to unpack the 
baskets and make dilatory preparations for 
the feast—‘ now, then, we must have our 
games. What shall we begin with? Speak 
up, somebody. Boys, you ought to give 
the ladies the first choice. Or what do 
you say to a boy and a girl being chosen 
to decide it, between themselves, for all of 
us? Very well, who shall they be? What 
do you say to—let me see—to Madge Dan- 
ver and Garth Urmson ?” 

Garth started and dropped a chestnut. 
Was he discovered? and did he hear his 
name coupled with hers? Oh, he must come 
down! 

But hark again! 
? 


“Why, where is Garth? 
not here? no one seen him? That’s odd— 
that’s odd. He told me he’d be here. Well! 
—however, it’s early still; he’ll come yet, 
depend upon it. What did you say, my 
dear?” to Madge. Garth did not catch her 
rejoinder, but it seemed to tickle the minis- 
ter, whose mood changed from solicitude to 
mirth. “Ho! ho! ho! Oh, very well, if 
that’s the case, we needn’t feel anxious about 
him; he’ll come, sooner or later. I thought 
it was all on my account—ha! ha! ha! Well, 
boys and girls, we can’t wait for him, so 
whom shall we choose in his place? Let 
me see—what do you say to Sam Kineo ?” 
It was a foible of the good minister to be 
most autocratic under the guise of deferring 
to the opinion of others; so now, while ap- 
pearing to choose Madge and Sam by appeal 
to the popular will, he in reality (though 
unawares) pleased no one except himself 
and his nominees. The girls were affronted 
that the Frenchified little thing should be 
put over them, while the boys were as little 
flattered to play second fiddle to an Indian 
half-breed. However, there was no disput- 
ing the minister’s vote, and Sam and Madge 
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were chosen, if not unanimously, at least 
| without a dissentient voice. They walked 
| apart mysteriously and consulted. There 
| was not much to consult about; but still 
|Garth’s eyes followed the pair with singu- 
| lar anxiety, and he was continually wonder- 
ing how Sam felt, and imagining how he 
| himself would feel in Sam’s place, and be- 
| rating himself for having been out of the 
| way at the critical moment. Not but that 
|Sam carried it off well enough ; indeed, 
Garth could not help acknowledging that 
the half-breed’s behavior was more easy 
and gallant than his own would have dared 
|to be in the circumstances. And Madge— 
| Miss Danver—seemed charmingly affable. 
For a moment Garth questioned whether 
she would have been so affable to him! 

Nevertheless, he was not jealous: he had 
too much refinement and too little experi- 
ence for that. Madge was gracious as a 
queen might be; and Sam’s self-possession 
was that of a courtier who knows his place. 
With Garth it would be different; he must 
meet the queen only as her destined lover; 
and on those high terms it was no marvel 
if the dapper forms of society should hitch 
and stammer a little at first. He was not 
jealous, for the idea that Madge would re- 
ceive the advances of any one but himself, 
or that any one except himself would ven- 
ture to make advances to her, never entered 
his head. But he could not with equanim- 
ity behold so much sweetness thrown away 
on Sam Kineo—sweetness from which only 
this unlucky chestnut debarred him. What 
had possessed him to expend so much pains 
in climbing out of the reach of his own 
happiness? Why had he not been content 
to remain on the same footing with the rest 
of the world, and take his equal chances? 
Solitude and seclusion are good in their 
way, but a body among the clouds, while 
the soul languishes on earth, Garth found a 
most unprofitable predicament. 

Meanwhile the committee had decided 
upon their programme, and the games be- 
gan. Garth, sitting disconsolate like a de- 
serted idol in his niche, was astonished to 
see what a good time boys and girls had to- 
gether. He had always taken it for grant- 
ed that enjoyment was in a direct ratio to 
isolation; but here numbers seemed to be 
the very zest of the fun. How they laugh- 
ed, shouted, ran about, and laughed again! 
What a delightful game blindman’s- buff 
was, and hunt-the-slipper, and kitchen-fur- 
niture, and pass-the-ring! Garth joined 
in every laugh, and nearly fell out of his 
tree in the heedless sympathy with which 
he followed the movements of the players. 
How lovely Madge looked! how handy and 
clever was Sam Kineo! A sigh surprised 
Garth in the midst of his enjoyment. What 
right had he to laugh? he was not playing. 
He was like a forlorn ghost vainly attempt- 
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ing a return to earthly pleasures. He was 
resolved, if once he got his foot on solid 
earth again, to give up tree-climbing. Mean- 
while it was plain that he must stay where 
he was so long as the pienic lasted. To 
come down now would be indeed a come- 
down, and Garth’s dignity and sense of the 
ludicrous alike forbade it. 

By-and-by the girls were worn out, and 
there was a pause. The minister, who had 
contributed more noise to the games than 
any of the players, now revived the topic 
of Garth’s absence, observing that he the 
more regretted it since, in the trials of 
strength and skill which were to come off | 
between the boys, he was certain that his 
grandson would have borne a distinguished 
part. But at this Sam Kineo ventured to! 
turn up his nose, intimating that it might | 
be just as well for Garth’s reputation to} 
keep out of the way. Sam, in fact, was 
generally admitted to,be a formidable ath- 
lete; he was a year older than the minis- | 
ter’s grandson, and had the two been match- | 
ed against each other, the odds must have | 
been in the Indian’s favor. Garth, never- | 
theless, cramped and impatient in his tree, | 
would gladly have descended to try his 
strength, had Sam’s prowess been double | 
what it was. In Madge’s presence, too, he | 
could scarcely have failed of success—so he 
fancied; and now he was to lose this signal | 
opportunity of proving himself worthy of | 
her favor. O, for a bout at wrestling with 
Sam Kineo! Perhaps, to own the truth, | 
something more than ordinary rivalry was | 
at the bottom of that wish. Sam seemed 
to be eating Garth’s cake and his own too. | 
How easy it would be quietly to drop down 
in the midst! and yet how much harder it | 
was to climb down against moral obstacles | 
than up against material ones, and what a 
different kind of agility was requisite! 

After a sufficient rest, the minister, aban- 
doning all hopes of his young relative’s ap- 
pearance, gave orders for the athletic sports 
to begin. Madge was probably the only | 
person who (for her own private reasons) 
shared the old gentleman’s disappointment | 
at Master Urmson’s defection. She had laid 
plans which promised to bring about an ex- 
citing little episode or two; but Garth and 
Sam were alike involved in the scheme, and 
its consequent failure made Madge rather 
captious. She was piqued at the former’s 
implicit slight, but this did not prevent her 
taking his part against the latter, who prob- 
ably found her less disposed to encourage 
his attentions than had Garth been on the 
ground. Thus, when Sam jumped higher, 
ran faster, leaped further, and wrestled bet- 
ter than any of his opponents, Madge only 
shrugged her little shoulders, and would 
have him to understand that matters would 
have fallen out otherwise if Garth Urmson | 
had been there. Poor Sam could only scowl 
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and secretly wish to tear his rival limb from 
limb; but then Madge would look so irre- 
sistible that wrath was perforce merged in 
adulation. 

As for Garth, he would have been glad to 
be free of his leafy prison at the risk of be- 
ing tomahawked and scalped as soon as he 
reached the earth. Mental irritation apart, 
his physical discomfort was most dolorous ; 
he had tried every practicable position again 
and again, and not one was tolerable. The 
forenoon dragged past ; there was a contra- 
dance, in which Madge and Sam were part- 
ners; then dinner was announced by the 
elderly ladies, and interminably eaten, un- 
der favor of a stentorian grace from Parson 
Graeme; and it was Sam, not Garth, who 
kept Madge supplied with delicacies. Aft- 
er dinner the minister leaned back against 
the rock and went: fast asleep; and the eld- 
erly ladies, when they had finished repla- 
cing the knives and forks and table-ware in 
the baskets, crawled into the hay cart, and 
followed his example. The younger part 
of the company being thus left to their own 
devices, paired off and strolled away, each 
couple toward a different point of the com- 
pass, and at length only Sam and Madge 
remained. Between these two there seem- 
ed to be some misunderstanding, a state of 
things which Garth accepted more philo- 
sophically than the Indian. The latter, aft- 
er several ineffectual attempts to persuade 
Madge to accompany him, loitered moodily 
off by himself, and was presently lost to 
sight behind a clump of sombre hemlocks. 
Madge sat still for a while, looking up 
into the chestnut-tree, apparently lost in 
thought; once or twice Garth could almost 
believe that their glances met. But before 
he could decide upon the propriety of then 
and there discovering himself to the mis- 
tress of his heart, she abruptly arose, tied 


}on her broad-brimmed straw hat beneath 


her soft little chin, and walked demurely 
away, with her short steps and erect little 
figure. The direction she took, though not 
exactly opposite to Sam’s, was at a consid- 
erable angle from it. Garth, having satis- 
fied himself that whoever was not asleep 
was out of the way, descended his tree as 
fast as his stiffened legs would let him, and 
dropped to the ground with almost a shout 
of relief. 

At last he was once more his own master 
—the owner of his own limbs, motions, and 
volitions ; he had learned more than one wise 
lesson up yonder among the chestnut burs; 
he had pricked his fingers, but it was his 
fault if he had not profited by a few solid 
kernels. The first use he made of his wis- 
dom was to determine on pursuing Madge; 
but, looking about him, he found the aspect 
of the country so much altered from his new 
point of view as to put him in some doubt 
which way she had gone. He paused a mo- 
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ment to listen. It was a silent afternoon,| ‘“Didn’t you meet her either?” 


‘ demand- 
the loudest noise being the snoring of his ed Garth. 
grandfather, which was re-echoed in a faint- “Meet who? What d’ you know about it? 


er key from the hay cart. Far off some- | ‘Meet her either!) What you talkin’ about, 
where a boy was whistling a tune that Garth? You weren’t at th’ picnic; you 
sounded like “ Yankee Doodle.” A cat-bird | know nothin’.” 

piped from an alder thicket near at hand.| “I was in the chestnut-tree,” said Garth, 
From another direction came a distant mur- reddening a little. “I saw Ma—Miss Dan- 
mur of laughter. But there was nothing | ver.” 

that told of Madge; so, having reconsider- | Here Sam interrupted him with a laugh, 
ed his bearings as accurately as possible, | the undisguised offensiveness of which made 
the sturdy young lover set forth, and was | Garth redden still more. “Ha! ha! 
quickly swallowed up in the inscrutable | tree like a chipmonk! Ha! ha! 
mazes of the forest. 


Up in 
’Fraid to 
;come down—fear you'd be beaten runnin’, 
wrestlin’, jumpin’. Ha! very sensible. We 


ee didn’t want you! Madge ’nd I rather be 
; alone together. Ha! ha!” 
CHAPTER V. “Sam!” exclaimed the reverential Garth, 


too much shocked at the other’s light men- 
: tion of the adored name to remember that 
Agout six hours later, weary in body and | he ought to be angry. 

dejected in mind, ragged, hungry, and | “Well? well?” rejoined the half-breed, 
thirsty, Garth emerged at the cool bubbiing | coming forward a step, with a hectoring air. 
spring amidst the stones, at the meeting of | He threw the black straight hair from his 
the ways; and once more he threw himself | face, and met the other’s eyes with a keen, 
at length beneath the crimson maple andj} shining glance. He was certainly a hand- 
drank a refreshing draught. He had not some lad, as well as an active and well- 
found Madge, neither had he seen a human | grown one; but there was the hardness and 
being since leaving the picnic ground; he | superficiality of the Indian in his expres- 
had wandered on, preoccupied, he knew not sion, and just now a savage suggestive- 
where; ever surrounded by a twilight of | ness in the gleam of his white teeth. 

trees; sometimes fancying he heard a voice “TD you think she likes you, eh?” he con- 
or caught a glimpse of a broad-brimmed | tinued, rapidly—* think she likes you, Garth 
straw hat, which would change to a festoon | Urmson? I tell you what, she likes nobody 
of moss or a bird-note as he approached. He} but me. She loves me, Madge does. She’s 
made a vast detour of loneliness, and it was my girl. You better not interfere.” 


FIGHTING AND LOVING. 


not till he came upon the fountain, and saw “Stop!” said Garth, in a low tone. “You 
in the moss the imprint he had made in the | have no right—” 
morning, that he realized in what part of There had been a tremor in his voice, 


the world he was. He drank, and then} which caught Sam’s ear, and caused him to 
seated himself upon a stone to meditate | make a grave mistake. He had been in- 
over his first pienic. | clined to pick a quarrel from the first, and 
Hark! was not that the minister’s laugh ? | Garth’s behavior thus far had rather foster- 
some faint echo of it, seeming to come ed the inclination. But the quaver in these 
from the direction of the village. Then the | last words appeared to Sam to be due to 
picnickers must newly have passed by: a| fear, and determined him to proceed to ex- 
few minutes earlier, and Garth would have | tremities at once. He believed himself able 
fallen in with them. He rose to his feet,|to give Garth a thrashing, and there was 
resolved to pursue them, and put to thé| more than one reason why it was desirable 
proof his late-learned doctrine of the value | he should do so. He threw off all disguise. 
of society ; at all events, to clear his charac- “You hold your tongue—you Garth! Tell 
ter with his grandfather and Madge—Miss | me I have no right? Ha! ha! I kiss her 
Danver; to show them that he had kept his | often as I please; she gives me half a dozen 
promise in being at the festival, albeit veil-| kisses, puts her arms round my neck, lets me 
ed in the invisibility of a chestnut-tree.| carry her over th’ brook! Guess I have a 
But before he had advanced two steps to-| right. Hallo! hallo!” 
ward putting these good resolutions in} Garth had waked up at last, though this 
practice he heard a foot-tramp from be-| unexpected torrent of hideous blasphemy 
hind, and turning, beheld Sam Kineo hast- | (such he considered it) had made him pow- 
ening toward him as if from the picnic | erless for a few moments. The words stung 
ground. Sam looked elate and excited, but | and rankled, and seemed to blacken the day. 
on seeing Garth he stopped in surprise. There could be no adequate punishment for 
“Hullo! hullo!” said he, in his rapid way, | them. Since they were spoken, all innocence 
eying the other all over, and finally fixing | and freshness were parched and blighted out 
a sharp look on his face. ‘Where ha’ you| of his life. Had he believed them true, he 
been, Garth? Been lost? Ha! ha!” would have wished to live no longer. 
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But he held them falsest of the false, and 
he felt that it rested with him to inflict 
whatever punishment was possible. That 
Madge was innocent, that her lips and heart 
were pure, was to him as certain as that she 
existed. Sam had lied as no one ever lied 
before. To be so wicked must bring a pun- 
ishment of its own, but it was none the less 
Garth’s duty to vindicate Madge’s honor to 
the uttermost. He took Sam by the throat 
in the midst of his blasphemies, and pushed 
him backward to a level bit of turf beside 
the maple-tree. Here the half-breed wrench- 
ed himself loose, and the boys faced each 
other in silence for nearly a minute. Some- 
thing there was in the moulding and play 
of their features at this juncture which al- 
most amounted to a resemblance, each to 
each. The lines of passion are much alike 
in all faces. 

“You don’t deserve to live,” said Garth at 
length, drawing a deep breath, and with an 
air of profound solemnity. 

In fact, there was a sternness and an ab- 
sence of flourish in Garth’s demeanor which 
a little dashed Sam’s high spirits. It made 
him feel the need of bending his every phys- 
ical and mental faculty to the work before 
him. He was puzzled, perhaps, at the sud- 
den change in Garth’s attitude from shrink- 
ing to aggressive ; he lacked the refined in- 
sight which might sympathetically have 
fathomed the cause of it. He could easily 
understand jealousy on his rival’s part; but 
of wrath kindled at mere wantonness of 
speech he had no comprehension. It was to 
his disadvantage that he had not, since the 
loftier passion is ever the more potent and 
enduring. 

“ Now, then, what do you want ?” bluster- 
ed he, raising his voice. 

“Fight!” whispered Garth, glowing, and 
doubling his fists; and the very atmosphere 
seemed to grow murky and heavy with the 
word. 

“What for?” demanded Sam, hesitating. 

Garth, whose every bone yearned for bat- 
tle, could hardly command his voice to speak. 
“Was it a lie ?” he asked, tremulously. 

“D’ you mean about the kissing? You 
ask her—” 

“Fight! or Pll kill you,” hissed Garth ; 
and the fight began on the instant. 

It was a breathless, fierce, desperate fight 
enough, though the fighters were boys fresh 
in their teens. Not a scientific fight on 
either side: there were no rounds, no rules, 
no courtesies. There was no noise either, 
except the sound of the blows, and the quick 

gasping for breath, and the soft trampling 
on the turf. There is a concentration and 
an economy about affairs of this kind which 
is lacking in most other business transac- 
tions: waste, diffuseness, is suicidal. 

A blackbird happened to perch on the top 
of the maple at the moment the fight began, 


and was its sole witness. At first the short- 
er boy got the worst of it; he was knocked 
down three times within as many minutes. 
Whoever has been knocked down once can 
tell what this means. 
beaten. 


But Garth was not 
He started up as if the touch of 
earth refreshed him. Such stamina a little 
disheartened his adversary, to whom, indeed, 
the other’s deliberate fury was quite unac- 
countable, and gradually became appalling. 
Sam fought with his strength, but Garth put 
the annihilation of all evil into every blow. 
He got more and more terribly in a rage 
each moment, but it was rage that calmed 
and cooled the faculties, not blinded them. 
No enemy is so unpleasant to meet as one of 
this kind; only killing can beat him, and if 
not killed, he is very apt to kill. Garth’s 
face was fixed in a singular expression—a 
compound of a smile and a frown. He was 
bleeding from a blow on the chin. Two 
hundred years before, an ancestor of his, on 
his wedding-day, had looked precisely thus. 

When Sam stopped knocking his oppo- 
nent down, the blackbird noted a change in 
the aspect of the fray. The larger boy was 
now defending himself. He was tiring, and 
was lacking in the unquenchable passion 
which should take the place of strength. 
He was fighting for his life, yet showed less 
vigor than the attacking party, who, it must 
be inferred, was doing battle for something 
to which life was secondary. It was an 
ugly sight now; even a bird, one would 
think, would have felt the ugliness of it. 
3oth the faces were bleeding and disfig- 
ured, the leaves of the maple looked dab- 
bled with blood, the setting sun was swathed 
in a bloody mist, and the black plumage of 
the bird was dashed here and there with red. 
All of a sudden the larger boy fell heavily 
and loosely backward, and lay inert. It 
was the other’s first knock-down blow ; with 
the force of it he too fell on his enemy’s body. 

The blackbird flew away. Garth, with 
an effort, staggered to his feet, and set his 
foot on Sam’s breast, saying, after the cus- 
tom of the knights in the Faerie Queene, “ Do 
you yield ?” 

Sam neither answered nor made sign of 
surrender, but lay exactly as he had fallen. 
In truth, the boy was stunned by the blow 
and the concussion. But Garth, who knew 
nothing of stounds, but was well read in de- 
tails of mortal engagements, straightway 
took him for dead. He snatched back his 
foot, and stared at the motionless body, with 
a strange feeling curdling round his heart. 
He had fought fair—ay, with the odds 
against him; he could plead justice, truth, 
honor, and all on his side; barely had he 
won the victory; he could reproach himself 
in nothing: and yet there lay Sam, who 
so lately had lived and breathed, dead by 
Garth’s hand, and the deadness of him seem- 
ed somehow to have filled the world and the 
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sky, and even to have communicated itself 
to the springs of his slayer’s life, and made 
the better part of him dead too. 

Garth raised his eyes, and they fell upon 
the trunk of the maple-tree just beyond, on 
which were cut his own and Madge Danver’s 
initials. This was the spot which, twelve 
hours before, he had consecrated to the gen- 


ius of love, and to peace and innocence and | 


such pretty things—had consecrated it at 
sunrise in order to pollute it at sunset, or 
rather to consecrate it anew to bloodshed, 
strife, and hate. Had he done wrong or 
right in this matter? He could reproach 


himself in nothing; and Sam, there, could | 


not accuse him—alas! no—could only lie 
still and accuse by not accusing. All was 
a puzzle and a mystery except that awful 
unmoving thing that was, and yet was not, 
Sam. 

Kneeling down beside the spring, Garth 
washed the blood from his face and hands, 
hastily bethinking himself, the while, what 
was to be done. The deadly earnestness 
and reality of the situation purged his mind 
of the fantastic vapors and visions which 
had beset him heretofore. He was in fairy- 
land no longer; Sam and he were not 
knights, but two boys, one of whom had 
killed the other. Madge —yes, even she 
was disenchanted—was no longer Gloriana, 
or Una, or Belpheebe, but a little girl, in de- 
fense of whose innocent reputation Garth 
had compromised his own innocence and his 
life. For the boy knew that murder was 
punished by hanging, and not being ac- 
quainted with the various gradations of 
manslaughter and justifiable homicide, he 
made no doubt that hanging was his due. 
Mindful of his early discipline, therefore— 
of that self-invited discipline of the rod— 
he considered it incumbent upon himself 
not only to be hanged, but to lose no time 
in putting his head into the noose. 

Had it occurred to him to spend a few 
minutes in applying to Sam the ordinary 
methods for restoring suspended animation, 
he would have been spared half an hour or 
so of very tragic anguish. But Garth had 
a natural bent to tragedy—a tendency to 
regard the saddest aspect of a thing as the 
most likely to be true. That Sam appeared 
dead, accordingly, was reason enough for 
believing that he was so: it would perhaps 
have seemed disrespectful to the awful maj- 
esty of fate to believe otherwise. He did 
not look at the body any more, though he 
was conscious of it as it lay there, with one 
knee bent, and one arm thrown over its head. 
He resolutely concentrated his thoughts on 
the two or three questions which demanded 
an immediate answer. Must he set off for 
Haverhill at once, and deliver himself up to 
justice without bidding farewell to his rel- 
atives, or would it be allowable first to go 
home? and might he not see Madge before 





he went, and have the consolation of telling 
her that he was to die in her cause ? 

He answered the last question first, and 
said no toit. He was blood-stained ; he car- 
ried a death scent about him; and though 
the stain had been incurred for Madge’s 
sake, it was not fitting that he should in- 
vade her pure presence with it. If she 
wished to see him, she would visit him in 
prison, and he could receive her there. As 
to his father and mother, he was in doubt. 
He felt that he belonged to them, and 
might approach them, stained as he was, 
| without offense; but when he thought of 
his mother’s agony at hearing that he was 
|to be hanged, he hesitated and held back. 
| Yet, on the other hand, it was scarcely prac- 
| ticable for him to get to Haverhill and tell 
|his story there entirely unsupported. In 
the midst of his doubts he suddenly remem- 
bered his grandfather. He was the man for 
the emergency—wise, influential, energetic, 
and not too tender-nerved. He could give 
the advice and assistance needed, and to 
him Garth would go. 

It was already twilight in the solemn 
woods as the boy rose to act upon this de- 
cision. He walked burriedly away with- 
out a sidewise or backward glance. The 
burden of his deed was heavy upon him, 
and he could not rest until the penalty was 
paid. He had done what seemed to him 
right; but was any right right enough to 
warrant his taking a life? Garth feared 
not. He was ready to be hanged; and yet 
he would rather have been hanged inno- 
cent than in requital of this questionable 
crime. His soul was very heavy; and when 
he had left the polluted ground behind him 
he was presently seized with a nervous hor- 
ror, and began to run; and then the misery 
of his plight overcame him, and he sobbed 
dolefully, still running and stumbling along 
the darkening pathway. 

When he had gone about a mile, an abrupt 
turning brought him close upon a small fig- 
ure seated on an old tree stump. It rose 
as he approached, and he saw that it was 
Madge. The encounter did not surprise 
him—he was too unhappy for surprise; yet 
it was strange that she should be there so 
late alone. She seemed to have been ex- 
pecting some one—not Garth certainly. She 
must have mistaken him at first for anoth- 
er person, for on recognizing him she gave 
a start and an exclamation: 

“Ah! itis not— It is Garth Urmson.” 

Garth, unready of tongue, stood silent, 
an unlovely object. Hatless, bloody, dis- 
traught, he looked any thing but a squire 
of dames. But Madge, apparently embar- 
rassed on her own account, did not imme- 
diately remark his disorder. 

“The others have gone on,” she observed, 
in an airy tone, smoothing out the strings 
of her hat and tying them again. “I— 
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missed something, and had come back to clined to think that hanging, so sweetly 
look for it. Then it grew dark. Oh, Mr. mourned, was preferable to ordinary life. 
Garth,” she continued, archly uplifting her “And since I did kill him, I can’t say I did 
small forefinger, “you were unkind not to not.” 

come as you promised me. I was very un- “You must! I will not have you die! I 
happy. You forgot all about me!” want y-you to live! You are the bravest 

“Oh!” groaned Garth. Then, finding and the strongest, and—Garth—you may 

himself unequal to any protestations, “You She held up to his her tremulous, red, deli- 
must not talk so. I have just killed him. | cious mouth; and he—simple, unhackneyed 


Will you say good-by to me ?” soul—did! 


The little Frenchwoman stared, laughed, Yes, it was no dream, but a concrete fact: 
checked herself, scrutinized the boy’s face | and he would have resented the sugges 
keenly, and finally began to whimper. tion that the fact was not as good or better 

“Wh-what do you mean? Oh, don’t look | than the dream. Nevertheless it is not too 
so—you fr-frighten me so!” much to say that Madge was less overcome 


“Tm going to be hanged,” said Garth, | by the situation—possibly less a stranger 
apologetically. “I didn’t know you were | to such situations—than Garth. The fem- 
here. We fought on equal ground—because | inine nature seems to be better appointed 
he told lies about you.” | to such predicaments than the male, and ac- 

“ How—he told lies about me?” she ex- | cepts them more easily and philosophically. 
claimed, forgetting every thing in curiosity. | Meanwhile, with those soft arms round his 
You did fight him? but who—who was it? | neck, it was hard to prefer the hangman’s 
Teli me, Garth!” | knot, and perhaps the boy’s resolution may 

“Sam.” “ | have wavered a little. At all events, before 

“Sam!” repeated she, softly, clasping her | he had found time distinctly to vindicate 
hands. “Oh, Garth! Good Heavens! real-| both his love and his honor, the struggle 
ly have you killed him? He told lies, but | was annulled by the apparition of the mur- 
you didn’t believe him, dear Garth?” She | dered Sam himself. 
came close, and put her hand on his sleeve Madge was the first to hear the approach- 
with a lovely beseeching tearfulness. “It |ing footfall, and, with admirable presence 
was wicked of him to tell—to say such | of mind, she withdrew with Garth behind 
things. What did he say about poor little | the thick screen of an arbor vitw. Sam ap- 
Madge? Iam glad he is dead!” proached slowly, staggering now and then 

Garth was thrilling beneath her touch|as he walked. When his late adversary 
and the caress of her voice; and she had | recognized him, he felt a tumult of joy and 
called him “dear!” But in the midst of his | thankfulness rising up within him like a 
happiness her harshness toward Sam, whose | fountain. Forgetting himself, and Madge 
ears would never be blessed by her sweet | almost, in his glad emotion, he thought only 
tones again, jarred upon him. He could not | of leaping forth and hugging his bruised 
echo her words. He had not a heart which | and beaten enemy. But Madge kept her 
could at once melt toward his living mis-| wits about her, and resolutely held Garth 
tress and harden against a dead enemy.| back. For reasons best known to herself, 
Moreover, the anticipation of his own near | she was determined to at least postpone a 
dissolution disposed him to charity. | meeting. Sam, therefore, hobbled past, un- 

“Be sorry,” said he; “he is dead, you | conscious of spectators. His face was sul- 
know. When he said that he—that you—” | len, livid, and disfigured. 








“Don’t believe it. It was a wi-wicked “Tm sure he’s ugly enough!” whispered 
falsehood!” Madge, half to herself. “‘So—he is not dead.” 


“He would not confess. I did not know “No, not dead!” repeated Garth, with a 
I should kill him. He seemed to die of | different intonation. ‘ Why didn’t we speak 
himself,” exclaimed Garth, greatly agitated. |to him? We forgive him, and we are so 
By this time Madge was clinging to him, | happy!” 
and sobbing with her face against his shoul- “Do you forgive him?” said the little 
der. She did not half comprehend him; | creature, fixing her black eyes on her com- 
she feared him to the marrow of her pretty | panion’s face. “ He is just as wicked as be- 
little bones; and therefore she admired him, | fore you beat him. Perhaps, now he’s alive, 
as women do admire the enigmatic, the ter- | he will tell those falsehoods again. But 
rible, and the victorious. ‘Oh, don’t leave | you’ll never believe him, will you?” 
me! You don’t hate me,do you? You will “How could I believe what is not true? 
take me home, won’t you? Oh, you are so | But he will never say it again,” added Garth, 


hurt, dear! I will nurse you.” with a wholesome confidence in the moral 
“But I must be hanged,” faltered Garth. | efficacy of knock-down blows. 
“No, no, you shall not. What! for kill- Madge, however, had turned pensive, and 
ing an Indian? And nobody saw you do|made no reply; but when the guilty Sam 
it, and—you need not say you did it.” was some time gone by, she put her small 





“T must be,” repeated Garth, half in-| warm hand in the boy’s, and they walked 
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along together through the gloom, Garth 
thinking he had never been so happy in all 
his life; and as for Madge, she too was sin- 
gle-minded: she liked the dark shy boy bet- 
ter than any body. She believed in power 
that could be felt and seen, such as Garth 
had shown to-day. 


and conspicuous merit like Garth’s. He 
frightened her, but she liked that sort of 
frightening. She scarcely appreciated, it 
would seem, the finer and really essential 
part of his nature. She was like Sam in 
supposing that he had fought out of com- 
mon jealousy. She missed the far higher 
compliment he had paid her. She feared | 
him as a force swayed by rude impulse, 
not tempered and concentrated by delica- 
cy, conscience, and reverence. She believed, 
and liked to believe, that on due provoca- | 
tion he would knock her senseless as well 
as Sam. Of course she would beware of of- 
fering the provocation; but there was to 
her mind a sense of security in the very 
danger. 

If Madge was incomplete in her appre- 
hension of Garth, she nevertheless got at | 
him very shrewdly on some points; where- 
as he so entirely missed her that so she re- 
tained her outward semblance and her tone | 
of voice unaltered, she might have run the | 
whole human gamut of temperament, char- 


acter, and disposition without the smallest | 


suspicion on his part of what was happen- 
ing. The only Madge he knew was the 
graceful piece of flesh-and-blood sculpture 
which went by her name, the actual inform- 
ing essence of which he quietly ignored, and 
substituted therefor a conception of his 
own, which seemed to him feminine perfec- 
tion, but which, it is safe to say, no woman 
would have been a sister to. 
py with his plaything, and fancied it a liv- 
ing truth. 
quainted with the secret of its construction, 


the effect on him of his discovery must de- 


She had a feminine love | 
of display, and of being allied with strength | 


| “ Why, I declare, it looks like an old one of 
mine !”” 

“T love you as much as ever, mamma,” 
continued Garth, too much preoccupied to 
notice this inappreciative remark; “but 
something has happened, and it would be 
dishonorable in me to keep it any longer.” 

“Dishonorable, my child? Surely not. 
Keep it if you want it; it is too much soil- 

ed and creased for me to use again.’ 
apa,” said Garth, in a mortified tone, 
| “mamma does not understand me.” 
| “There is apt to be a misunderstanding 
| about matters of this sort, my boy. 


For my 
part, I should consider it a fortunate cirecum- 
stance if the lady-love I proposed deserting 
had forgotten our troth-plighting. 
and it does not always turn out so.’ 

I do not desert her. 


You will 


| 
| 
| She is always mam- 
| ma.’ 
| “But she is not quite equal to your new 
| mistress.” 
| Garth paused and hesitated. At length 
he said, “If mamma we re not your wife, she 
| could not be my veg 
| “Cotton, my dear, you must be content 
with me alone for the future,” said her hus- 
| band, gravely. “Garth has hit upon the 
| fatal argument, and is weaned henceforth. 
We are old people, of secondary importance 
| at best, from this day forward. Garth, when 
| you are married and settled, you will not re- 
| fuse us a place by your kitchen fire ?” 
“How can you plague the dear child so ?” 
said Cotton, reproachfully, drawing Garth 
to her and kissing him; and she added to 
him, “I remember about the kerchief now. 
But has my boy really fallen in love? How 
did it happen ?” 
“His grandfather would make him go 
to the picnic,” suggested Cuthbert, stroking 


He was hap- | his nose. 


“Tt was after the picnic,” said the ingen- 


When he should become ac-} uous Garth; and being artfully questioned, 


the whole day’s history was drawn from him, 
with the single exception of what Sam had 


pend upon circumstances; but in any event | said about Miss Margaret Danver, which, in 
his attitude lacked the stability of Madge’s. | obedience to that young lady’s request, was 
s 8 A 5 4 1 ’ 


She built in the first instance on the tangi- | hinted at only in general terms. 
ble, and was thus both safe from falls and 


Cuthbert 
laughed a good deal, being one of those per- 


provided with a solid starting-point for pos- | sons who can laugh at a pathetic tale more 


sible flights. 


sympathetically than another could weep 











Garth reached home that night by moon- | at it, so that Garth’s sensibilities were not 


light, tired, s 
happiness. 


sore, and in an exalted mood of 


in hand he proceeded to the porch, where 


He went to his room and took 


hurt. His mother was in such a tremor 
about the fight that she could hardly give 


from its place a blue kerchief, with which | due attention to the love-story, nor rest until 


his father and mother were sitting. 


He was | scratch. 


she had poured wine and oil into his every 
“ And poor Sam Kineo!” murmur- 


too full of his purpose to give orderly an- | ed she ; “ youshould have brought him home 


swer to the questions wherewith they greet- 
ed him. 
mother’s hands. 
“ > > y ” 
I must not keep it any longer, 
“What is it, my dear?” 


said he. 
inquired placid | chivalry must be observed. 


with you, my dear. I’m afraid his grand- 


He pressed the kerchief into his | mother won’t take proper care of him.” 


“You forget that § 
interposed Cuthbert. 


Sam had not yielded,” 
“The etiquette of 
So Miss Dan- 


Mrs. Urmson, relinquishing her knitting and | ver is to be your mother’s successor ?” 
“She is a beautiful child,” said Mrs. Urm- 





examining the kerchief in the moonlight. 


son, smiling with a wistful tenderness at 
her son; “not like her grandaunt; but she 
seems good, and I dare say she is much 
sweeter than I know. We must see more 
of her. I shall love whoever Garth loves. 
Your mother is not a rival—remember that, 
dear. I wish you to be happier than I can 
make you.” 

Years afterward, when his mother was 
dead, Garth used to muse over this saying 
of hers and over the whole episode of the 
silken kerchief; but for that night his head 
was full of the new elixir, whose potent 
flavor overpowered the older and subtler 
aroma. Even his father’s parting words 
seemed less significant at the time than aft- 
erward : 

“We will call to-morrow on your late ad- 
versary, Sir Samuel Kineo, and try to con- 
clude an honorable peace between the fam- 
ilies. I understand he wishes to try his 
fortune at Newburyport or Boston; and 
perhaps we may be able to smooth his way 
thither. As for Madam Nikomis, I think of 
asking her to come and sit in our kitchen 
for the future ; she knows both how to fry 
an omelet and boil a potato; and mamma 
will then have more time for her darning. 
By-the-way, Garth—” 

Garth knew his father’s tones, and turned | 
quickly. 

“Your ancestor, Neil Urmson, before he 
left England, standing with his bride before 
the marriage altar, killed the man who had 
been his dearest friend. A generation aft- | 
erward, Ralph, his son, slew in a petty duel | 
the man who had saved his life. Seventy- | 
five years after that your grandfather, Cap- 
tain Brian Urmson, shot dead the brother 
of the woman to whom he was betrothed, 
and whom he afterward married. Then 
more than fifty years passed, and Garth | 
Urmson, by no fault of his own, failed to 
kill an acquaintance of his who had never 
been taught to fight against himself.” 

Here Cuthbert allowed a solemn pause to 
intervene, during which he and his son | 
steadfastly regarded one another, the latter 
reddening and awe-stricken. 

“JT make no doubt,” the former then con- 
tinued, “that the next time he engages, his 
opponent will die in earnest. But when 
that happens I trust the gallant conqueror | 
will forget that he once bore his mother’s 
favor and pretended to be her knight, be- 
cause such feats of arms are not of a kind 
to do her memory honor. In fact, unless he 
can make up his mind to rest contented | 
with his exploits of to-day, and forego all 
such indulgences for the future, I think he 
ought to disown her now.” 

Garth made no reply, except by the 
changes in his eyes, and a sort of inward | 
movement of the lips, as if something were | 
speaking within him. At length his moth- | 
er bade him come and kiss her, which he 
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did in so humble and penitent a manner 
that his father smiled. But when the boy 
had gone to bed, and Martha had gentiy 
upbraided the paternal severity which, she 
averred, had almost broken their son’s heart, 
Cuthbert passed his slender hand through 
his soft grayish hair with something like a 
sigh. 

“Perhaps, after all, nothing less than 
heart-break will save him. The old fellow 
meant something by that kiss he gave you, 
however.—Cotton, tell me something !” 

She looked up. 

“ About Miss Margaret Danver. Do you 
suppose her indignation at Mr. Kineo’s in- 
discreet statements proceeded from precise- 
ly the same ground as Garth’s ?” 

“We don’t know what Sam said,” replied 
Mrs. Urmson, after some consideration. 

“True. I forgot that! Well, Garth is 
a more attractive young gentleman than I 
had supposed. I should have pitched on 
Mr. Kineo as likely to be the fortunate 
man in this case—judging from my knowl- 
edge of the lady.” 

“ How could she help loving Garth best ?” 
returned tender Cotton Martha, with a moth- 
er’s serene arrogance ; and Cuthbert only 
arched his eyebrow. 


THE GIFT OF EMPTY HANDS. 
A fairy Tale 

THEY were two princes doomed to death; 

Each loved his beauty and his breath: 

** Leave us our life, and we will bring 

Rare gifts unto our lord the king.” 


They went together. In the dew 

A charmed bird before them flew. 
Through sun and thorns one followed it; 
Upon the other’s arm it lit. 


Weird jewels, such as fairies wear, 
When moons go out, to light their hair, 
One tried to touch on ghostly ground ; 
Pearls of great price the other found. 
One with the dragon fought to gain 
The enchanted fruit, and fought in vain, 
The other breathed the garden’s air, 
And gathered precious apples there. 
Backward to the imperial gate 

One took his fortune, one—his fate ; 

One showed sweet gifts from sweetest lands; 
The other—torn and empty hands. 


At bird and rose and pearl and fruit 
The king was cold, the king was mute, 
At last he sadly spoke: ‘* My son, 
True treasure is not lightly won. 
‘*Your brother’s hands, wherein you see 
Only these scars, show more to me 
Than if a kingdom’s price I found 

In place of each forgotten wound.” 
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THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE HAYTIANS. 
By JOHN BIGELOW. 


XXTX. 
Liane yamme ca marer yamme. 
The yam vines bind the yam. 


Those who lead or beguile the innocent | 
into danger, physical or moral, who, like Ha- 
man, build gibbets for the unoffending, are 
sure, sooner or later, to become the victims 
of their own pertidy. ‘“ Whoso diggeth a 
pit,” says Solomon, “shall fall therein: and 
he that rolleth a stone, it will return upon 
him.””* 

He is “taken in his own toils.” 

Like Acteon, he is eaten by his own dogs. 

He is hoist by his own petard. 

Punishment is a cripple, says a Spanish 
proverb, but it arrives. 

Every stage and condition of life has lim- | 
itations and conditions peculiar toit. Youth 
yearns for the strength of manhood, not sus- 
pecting that the vigor of manhood is mort- 
gaged as soon as developed to new and pro- 
portionate service. The poor fancy that the 
wealth which seems far from giving happi- 
ness to a neighbor, if theirs, would leave 
them nothing to desire. When they acquire 
wealth, power, or station, however, they ei- 
ther find it involves corresponding duties 
and cares, or that it tempts to self-indul- 
gence, weakens the moral energies, impairs 
the health, provokes jealousy and envy, and 
in a thousand ways eats away the pleas- 
ure with which, when seen through the 
spectrum of poverty or obscurity, it seemed 
so prolific. 

“ Vois ce fleuve,” said Béranger, pointing to 
the Loire ; “ plus il monte, plus il est troublé.”t 

No one has turned his experience of life 
to much account who has not realized that 
happiness, like the yam, is nourished and sus- 
tained by those providential restrictions and 
limitations which grow with its growth and 
strengthen with its strength, and which, by 
revealing to us, put us on our guard against, 
our besetting sins and infirmities. 

XXX. 
Macaque connaite qui bois li ca monter. 
The monkey knows what tree to climb. 
XXXI. 
Cochon maron connaite qui bois li frotte. 
The wild hog knows what wood he rubs against. 


Both these proverbs no doubt owe their 
currency, if not their origin, to slavery. Such 
aphorisms would spring naturally to the lips 
of the oppressed and dependent. People are 
rarely insolent or overbearing to those who 





* Proverbs, xxvi. 27. 
t+ See this river (the Loire); the more it swells, the 





more it is troubled. 


ean chastise them. Who experiences this 
sarlier or more frequently than those “who 
have no rights which a white man is bound 
to respect?” Unhappily, when slavery shall 
cease in the world, there is little chance that 
these proverbs will become obsolete. The 
Spaniards have a proverb of substantially 
the same import: 

Bien sabe el asno en cuya cara rebuzna.* 

We have also in English another like 
unto it: 

The cat knows whose lips she licks. 

XXXII. 

Jardin loin, gumbo gdte. 

The garden far, the gumbo (ochra) spoils. 

Those who have lived among slaves know 
the difficulty of having a garden. The pro- 
pensity of these dependents to forage upon 
the vegetables and poultry of the proprie- 
tary class is incurable. To this is owing in 
a great measure the fact that, with mani- 
fold advantages of soil, of climate, and of 
cheap labor, such a thing as a good garden 
in the Slave States of America was almost 
unknown. In the days of slavery, a lady 
of South Carolina told me, strawberries and 
pease were rarely seen in the Charleston 
market, though the richest city for its popu- 
lation in all the Slave States. Now (1873), 
she said, for six miles around Charleston 
the land is a continuous market-garden. 

The negro’s plea for treating his master’s 
fruit as his own is the same as that which 
the Hebrews may be supposed to have used 
when reproached with appropriating to their 
own use the jewelry of their Egyptian task- 
masters. A garden, therefore, not under the 
immediate and watchful eye of the master, 
was apt to prove unprofitable property. 

It is your own fault, says an English mor- 
alist, if your neglected wife deceives you. 

Poor Richard says: 

The eye of a master will do more work than 
both his hands. 

Not to oversee workmen is to leave them with 
your purse open. 

He that by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive, 

The Italians have a proverb, borrowed, 
however, from the Greek, which teaches the 
same lesson: 

The master’s eye makes the horse fat.t 

“Perses being asked,” says Aristotle, 
“what was the best thing to make a horse 
thrive, answered, ‘The master’s eye;’ and Li- 
bys being asked what was the best manure, 
answered, ‘The master’s footsteps.’ ” 

Pertinent to this is the story told by Au- 


* The ass knows in whose face he brays. 
t Geonom., ii. } 
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lus Gellius of a fat man riding on a lean | 
horse. He was asked why he was so fat 
and his horse so lean. “ Because,” he said, 
“T feed myself, and my servant feeds my 
horse.” 

But the Haytian proverb has a wider ap- 
plication than any of these. The garden 
that is near to its master will receive the 
labor and the thought of many of his spare 
moments in the course of the day when oth- 
er employments are suspended, which would | 
not be the case if the garden were more re- 
mote. It is visited more frequently; the 
growth of weeds and the presence of insects | 
and vermin are detected in season, and be- 
fore they work irreparable mischief. 

There is also a lesson in the proverb for 
that large class who are more concerned 
about the faults of other,;people than about 
their own, who are more occupied in evan- 
gelizing the heathen than in grubbing up | 
the weeds and destroying the vermin that | 
infest their own hearts, who, as De Mainte- | 
non said of Louis XIV., “think to expiate | 
their own sins by being inexorable toward 
the sins of their fellow-creatures.” Their 
garden is so far from home that it is over- 
run with the weeds and insects of self-right- | 
eousness, and what it yields is only fit to be 
burned or fed to swine. 

XXXIII. 
Li mene li comme hareng méne banane. 


They are as inseparable as herring and banana. | 

To comprehend the force of this proverb | 
it should be borne in mind that the country | 
people of Hayti habitually cook banana with 
pickled herring, of which, therefore, very 
large quantities are imported annually. Be- 
sides the obvious applicability of this prov- 
erb to those who seem united to each other 
socially or politically by ties of peculiar in- 
timacy, it also corresponds in some measure 
with a form of speech quite current in po- 
litical circles, and which dates back at least 
to the days of George III. “ When Pitt takes | 
snuff,” the opposition would say, “Dundas | 
sneezes.” It is applied to all who blindly 
accept another’s leadership. 

XXXIV. 

Toute cabinette gagné maringoin a yo. 

Every closet has its moscheto, or, as we say | 
in Northern lands, Every closet has its skeleton. 


It is painful to notice the variety of forms | 
which this sentiment has taken, and the uni- | 
versality of its currency. For example, 

Every gap has its bush, 

Every bean has its black, 

Every grain has its bran, 

Every man has a fool in his sleeve, 

Every path hath a puddle, 

Every day hath its night, 

Every light has its shadow, 

Chacun a son marotte, ete., } 
are only variations of the same theme. 
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What a grievous pity it is that this skele- 
ton in every closet, this black in every bean, 
this puddle in every path, the unavoidable 
trials, sorrows, and embarrassments which 
beset us through life, are not more generally 


recognized and turned to account; that we 


are so inapt to learn the lessons they are 
mercifully sent to teach, and so unmindful 
of the fact that when they are unnecessary 
they are certain to disappear! 
XXXV. 

Croquez maconte*™ ou oueti main ou ca rive. 

Hang your knapsack where you can reach it. 

In other words, 

Cut your coat according to your cloth ; 

In laying your plans, measure your resources ; 

Before you build, count the cost ; 

Stretch your arm no farther than your sleeve 


| will reach. 


XXXVI. 
Ciramon pas donne calabasse. 
The pumpkin vine does not yield the calabash. 
This is the creole’s way of saying: 
You can’t make a horn of a pig’s tail, or a 
silk purse of a hog’s ear ; 
Every man’s nose will not make a shoeing horn ; 
Non cuivis contingit adire Corinthum ;+ 
You can’t get blood from a beet, ete. 
Non ex quovis ligno fit Mercurius. 
XXXVIL. 
Gambette ous trouvé gan chemin, nen gan che- 
min ous va péde li. 
Every jackknife found on the highwaz', on the 
highway will be lost. 
That is: 
Light come, light go; 
What comes with the flute goes with the drum; 
Quelche viene di salti, va via di balzi ; 
Schnell gewonnen, 
Schnell zerronnen ; 
Soon gotten, soon spent ; 
Soon hot, soon cold ; 
Soon ripe, soon rotten ; 
Soon learned, soon forgotten ; 
Soon todd,t 
Soon with God; 
Ce que vient de pille-pille s’en va de tire-tire ; 
Pére pilleur, fils gaspilleur. 
The Romans used to say, “ The third heir 
never enjoys a fraudulently acquired for- 


| tune.” 


There are few adult persons of any condi- 
tion who have not had opportunities of ob- 
serving how very perishable are apt to be 


* The maconte is a sort of knapsack or saddle-bag 
made of flag or swamp grass, and which the Haytian 
peasant throws across the back of his donkey: and in 
it he carries every thing, from a baby to a piece of pork, 
from a bunch of sugar-cane to a sack of flour. 

+t An allusion of Horace’s to the. exorbitant price 
which a famous courtesan of Corinth set upon her 


| favors. 


t An old English proverb applied to children who 
have their teeth too soon, 
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the immediate fruits of what is vulgarly 
termed “luck,” how rarely wealth or suc- 
cess not the legitimate fruit of our own la- 
bor, or the outgrowth of or complement to 
our own maturing characters, abides with 
us. It seems as if it were the order of Proy- 
idence that our capacities to enjoy and re- 
tain wealth or any other species of worldly 
prosperity are proportioned in no inconsid- 
erable degree to the trouble we have had 
in acquiring it. Nothing is more unreliable 
than a fortune won at the gaming-table, ex- 
cept perhaps a fortune won by fraud. Ev- | 
ery thing in this world gravitates to the 
point where it may be most useful in the or- | 
der of Providence, and no attempt by fraud | 
or violence to divert it from that channel | 
can be successful. “The unrighteous pen- 
ny,” say the Germans, “corrupts the right- | 
eous pound;”* and “that which is anoth- | 
er’s,” say the Spaniards, “ always yearns for | 
its lord.”t | 

“Time,” says Lamartine, “only respects | 
that in which he has a part.” | 

“We see men fall from high position,” 
says La Bruyére, “ because of the very faults | 
through which they rose.” 

Descartes makes a confession in his Dis- | 
cours de la Méthode that is but an amplifica- | 
tion of the Haytian proverb. 

“As for me,” he says, “I am persuaded 
that if.in my youth I had been taught all 
the truths of which I have since sought 
the demonstrations, I should never, perhaps, 
have known any others, or at least never 


| 
| 
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All wood is wood, but mapou (a worthless 
sort of wood) is not cedar. 

All people are good for something, but 
none are good for every thing. Every one 
is a member of the state, but all are not 
statesmen. 

A’ are na maidens that wear bare hair. 

All are not hunters that blow the horn. 

All is not gold that glitters. 

All are not friends that speak one fair. 

All are not saints that go to church. 

All are not thieves that the dogs bark at, ete. 

The Haytians have another proverb, 
which, if not a variation, may be regarded 
as a corollary of the foregoing: 


XXXIX. 
Ca qui pas bon pour sac pas bon pour maconte. 


What is not good for the bag is not good for 
the knapsack. 

This homage to the fitness of things is in 
the following proverb restricted to the dis- 
creet use of the tongue: 


XL. 


Toute mangé bon pour mangé, mais toutes pa- 
roles pas bon pour a di. 


All food is good to eat, but all words are not 


| fit to speak. 


Akin to this is the English proverb, 
He who says what he likes shall hear what he 


| don’t like. 


“Seest thou a man that is hasty in his 


| words ?” says Solomon: “ there is more hope 


have acquired the habit and facility which | of a fool than of him.”* 


. \ coal 
I think I possess of finding new ones when- | 
} 
| 
| 


” 


ever I apply myself to the search for them. 

What is got over the devil’s back is spent un- 
der his belly. 

“An inheritance may be gotten hastily at 
the beginning,” said the wise man; “ but the 
end thereof shall not be blessed.”t 

The Tuscans have two proverbs of sub- 
stantially the same import: 

Bene di fortuna passano core la luna; 
Farina del Diavolo riduce in crusca, 


Chi confessa la sorte, nega Dio. 


Seneca was accustomed to pay the post- | 


age of his letters to his friend Lucilius—the 
portorium, as he sometimes termed it—by 
quoting at its close something striking that 
he had read in the course of the day. In 
one of them he cites the following line 
from Publius Syrus, which shows that the 
notion that nothing we acquire is worth to us 
more than it cost us is neither of modern nor 
exclusively of Christian currency : 
Non est tuum Fortuna quod fecit tuum.§ 
XXXVIIL 


Tout bois cé bois, main mapou pas cajou. 


* Ungerechter Pfenning verzehrt gerechten Thaler. 
Lo ageno siempre pia por su dueno. 

Proverbs, xx. 21. 

That is not yours which chance bestows. 


rn +e 





| 
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If one might judge from the proverbs to 
which it has given rise, indiscretions of the 
tongue are the most besetting of human in- 
firmities. Every one is familiar with this 
of the Persian, so often in the mouth of di- 
plomatists : 

Speech is silvern ; silence is golden. 

The Italian says, He who speaks, sows; he 
who keeps silence, reaps.t Again, Silence was 
never written down.t The Spaniards, in a yet 
profounder strain, say, The evil which comes 
from thy mouth falls into thy bosom.§ The 
Hebrews say, If a word be worth one shekel, 
silence is worth a pair. 

Think what you please; say what you ought. 
| Words written are male; words spoken are 
| female. 

Verba volant ; scripta manent. 
| The following inscription, which used to 
| decorate the refectory of a Franciscan con- 
vent at Lyons, in France, includes discretion 
‘in speech among the four cardinal virtues 
of monastic life: 
Garde toi— 
De désirer tout ce que tu vois; 
| 








De croire tout ce que tu entende ; 





* Proverbs, xxix. 20. 

+t Chi parla, semina ; chi tace, ricoglie. 

t Il tacere non su mai scritte. 

§ El mal que de tu boca sale en tu seno se cae. 
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Dé DIRE TOUT CE QUE TU SAIS; 
De faire tout ce que tu peux.* 

The Haytians permit the frog to teach 
them discretion in the use of their tongue: 


XL. 
Ce langue crapaud qui ca trahi crapaud. 
’Tis the frog’s own tongue that betrays him. 


We all know what sort of a character it 
is desirable to be thought to have, but noth- 
ing is so difficult to counterfeit successfully. 
Those who talk much are liable, like frogs, 
to reveal what they would prefer to con- 
ceal. “There is nothing,” says La Bruyére, 
“so inartificial, so simple, so imperceptible, 
in our character that our manners do not 
betray it. A fool neither enters nor leaves 
a room, he neither sits nor rises, he does not 
even preserve silence nor stand on his legs, 
like a man of sense.” 


XLII. 

It is distressing to think how many thou- 
sand poor creatures must have lain down at 
night with misery and awakened to despair 
before the mint of slavery could have coined 
the three proverbs which follow: 

Bon blanc mouri; mauvais réte. 


The good white dies ; the bad remains. 


XLII. 
Soleil couché ; malheur pas jamain couché. 
The sun sets ; misfortunes never. 


But there is no situation so desperate that 
has not its alleviations, and even the poor 
slave found comfort in reflecting that— 


XLIV. 


Méme baton qui batte chien noir la pé batte 
chien blane la. 


The same stick that beat the black dog may 
beat the white one. 


Disappointment, humiliation, sorrow, sick- 
ness, and death visit the palace of the rich 
white as well as the cabin of the poor black. 

The French say, The devil is not always at 
the door of the poor man ;t that is, the. poor 
man is not always tried. And again, The 
sun rises here; ke sets there. 

In a more Christian spirit, the Spaniards 
say, God has made no one to abandon him; 
and the Russians, What God has wet, He wiil 
dry. 

In the same sense, the mother of Baron 
Stockmar, the intimate friend and counsel- 
or of Queen Victoria and of her late hus- 
band, used to say, “ Heaven takes care that 
the cow’s tail shall not grow too long.” 





* Beware— 
Of wishing all you see; 
Of believing all you hear; 
Of saying all you know; 
Of doing all you can. 
t Le diable n'est pas toujours @ la porte du pauvre 





homme. 
Vor. LL—No. 303.—29 


XLV. 
Battre un négre, cest le nourrir ; battre un 
Indien, c'est le tuer. 


XLVI. 
Bondin pas tini zoreilles. 


The belly has no ears. 


That is, there is no reasoning with star- 
vation. Jejunus venter non audet libenter ; or, 
as Seneca says, Venter precepta non audit.* 

The ancients also had a proverb analo- 
gous to this, but applicable to another order 
of ideas: 

Venter ingenii largitor. 

The belly (that is, hunger) develops talents. 

There is a very old French Provengal prov- 
erb to the effect that He who needs fire will 
seek it with his fingers. 

(10 BE OONTINUED.] 


SUBMISSION. 
By CELIA THAXTER. 


Tue sparrow sits and sings, and sings; 
Softly the sunset’s lingering light 
Lies rosy over rock and turf, 
And reddens where the restless surf 
Tosses on high its plumes of white. 


Gently and clear the sparrow sings, 
While twilight steals across the sea, 
And still and bright the evening-star 
Twinkles above the golden bar 
That in the west lies quietly. 


Oh, steadfastly the sparrow sings, 
And sweet the sound; and sweet the touch 
Of wooing winds; and sweet the sight 
Of happy Nature’s deep delight 
In her fair spring, desired so much! 


But while so clear the sparrow sings 
A cry of death is in my ear; 
The crashing of the riven wreck, 
Breakers that sweep the shuddering deck, 
And sounds of agony and fear. 


How is it that the birds can sing? 
Life is so full of bitter pain ; 
Hearts are so wrung with hopeless grief; 
Woe is so long and joy so brief; 
Nor shall the lost return again. 


Though rapturously the sparrow sings, 
No bliss of Nature can restore 
The friends whose hands I clasped so warm, 
Sweet souls that through the night and storm 
Filed from the earth for evermore. 


Yet still the sparrow sits and sings, 

Till longing, mourning, sorrowing love, 
Groping to find what hope may be 
Within death’s awful mystery, 

Reaches its empty arms above; 


And listening, while the sparrow sings, 
And soft the evening shadows fall, 
Sees, through the crowding tears that blind, 
A little light, and seems to find 
And clasp God’s hand, who wrought it all. 





* Epistole Lweillii, xx. 
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MORITURI SALUTAMUS.* 
Br HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Tempora labuntur, tacitisque senescimus annis, 
Et fugiunt freno non remorante dies. 
Ovin, Fastorum, Lib. vi. 





“O Casar, we who are about to die 
Salute you!” was the gladiators’ cry 
In the arena, standing face to face 


With death and with the Roman populace. 














O ye familiar scenes,—ye groves of pine, 
That once were mine and are no longer mine,— 
f Thou river, widening through the meadows green 
pi To the vast sea, so near and yet unseen,— 

Ye halls, in whose seclusion and repose 
Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose 

iy And vanished,—we who are about to die 
Salute you; earth and air and sea and sky, 
And the Imperial Sun that scatters down 

His sovereign splendors upon grove and town. 



























Ye do not answer us! ye do not hear! 

We are forgotten; and in your austere 

ii And calm indifference, ye little care 

Whether we come or go, or whence or where. 
What passing generations fill these halls, 
What passing voices echo from these walls, 
Ye heed not; we are only as the blast, 

A moment heard, and then forever past. 


ap ie ane RR pom 









Not so the teachers who in earlier days 
Led our bewildered feet through learning’s maze ; 





$) They answer us,—alas! what have I said? 
a What greetings come there from the voiceless dead ? 
mgt What salutation, welcome, or reply? 
aan |. What pressure from the hands that lifeless lie? 
‘6 4 They are no longer here; they all are gone 
: es . Into the land of shadows,—all save one. 
ohm Honor and reverence, and the good repute 
4 . That follows faithful service as its fruit, 


Be unto him, whom living we salute. 






The great Italian poet, when he made 
.; His dreadful journey to the realms of shade, 

ue Met there the old instructor of his youth, 

i And cried in tones of pity and of ruth: 

“O, never from the memory of my heart 

Your dear, paternal image shall depart, 

Who while on earth, ere yet by death surprised, 

Taught me how mortals are immortalized ; 

How grateful am I for that patient care 

All my life long my language shall declare.” : 






To-day we make the poet’s words our own, 
And utter them in plaintive under-tone ; 
Nor to the living only be they said, 

But to the other living called the dead, 
Whose dear, paternal images appear 

Not wrapped in gloom, but robed in sunshine here ; 
Whose simple lives, complete and without flaw, 
Were part and parcel of great Nature’s law ; 







* Poem for the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Class of 1825 in Bowdoin College. Published, by arrangement 
with the author, exclusively in Harper's Magazine. 
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Who said not to their Lord, as if afraid, 
“Here is thy talent in a napkin laid,” 
But labored in their sphere, as those who live 
In the delight that work alone can give. 
Peace be to them; eternal peace and rest, 
And the fulfillment of the great behest: 

“Ye have been faithful over a few things, 
Over ten cities shall ye reign as kings.” 






And ye who fill the places we once filled, 
And follow in the furrows that we tilled, 
: Young men, whose generous hearts are beating high, 
q We who are old, and are about to die, 

Salute you; hail you; take your hands in ours, 
And crown you with our welcome as with flowers! 






How beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 
Book of Beginnings, Story without End, : 
Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend! 
Aladdin’s Lamp, and Fortunatus’ Purse, ase 
That holds the treasures of the universe! 
All possibilities are in its hands, 
j No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands; 
In its sublime audacity of faith, 
“Be thou removed!” it to the mountain saith, 
And with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 
Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud! 






As ancient Priam at the Sean gate 
Sat on the walls of Troy in regal state 

With the old men, too old and weak to fight, 4 
Chirping like grasshoppers in their delight 3 
To see the embattled hosts, with spear and shield, 
Of Trojans and Achaians in the field; 

So from the snowy summits of our years 

We see you in the plain, as each appears, 

And question of you; asking, “ Who is he 

That towers above the others? Which may be 
Atreides, Menelaus, Odysseus, 

Ajax the great, or bold Idomeneus ?” 






Let him not boast who puts his armor on 
As he who puts it off, the battle done. 
Study yourselves; and most of all note well 
Wherein kind Nature meant you to excel. 
Not every blossom ripens into fruit; 

Fe Minerva, the inventress of the flute, 

? Flung it aside, when she her face surveyed 

‘ Distorted in a fountain as she played; 
The unlucky Marsyas found it, and his fate 

Was one to make the bravest hesitate. 





o 
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Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 
“Be bold! be bold! and every where be bold; 
Be not too bold!” Yet better the excess 

Than the defect; better the more than less; ri 
t Better like Hector in the field to die, bee 
i Than like a perfumed Paris turn and fly. 


BIG, 













And now, my classmates; ye remaining few 
That number not the half of those we knew, 
Ye, against whose familiar names not yet 

The fatal asterisk of death is set, 

Ye I salute! The horologe of Time 

Strikes the half-century with a solemn chime, 
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And summons us together once again, 
The joy of meeting not unmixed with pain. 






Where are the others? Voices from the deep 
Caverns of darkness answer me: “ They sleep!” 

I name no names; instinctively I feel 

Each at some well-remembered grave will kneel, 
And from the inscription wipe the weeds and moss, 
For every heart best knoweth its own loss. 

rE I see the scattered grave-stones gleaming white 

i Through the pale dusk of the impending night; 
O’er all alike the impartial sunset throws 

Its golden lilies mingled with the rose; 

We give to all a tender thought, and pass 

Out of the grave-yards with their tangled grass, 
Unto these scenes frequented by our feet 

When we were young, and life was fresh and sweet. 





What shall I say to you? What can I say 
Better than silence is? When I survey 
This throng of faces turned to meet my own, 
Friendly and fair, and yet to me unknown, 
Transformed the very landscape seems to be; 
It is the same, yet not the same to me. 

So many memories crowd upon my brain, 

So many ghosts are in the wooded plain, 

I fain would steal away, with noiseless tread, 
As from a house where some one lieth dead. 






























I can not go;—I pause ;—I hesitate; 
My feet reluctant linger at the gate; 

As one who struggles in a troubled dream 
To speak and cannot, to myself I seem. 





Vanish the dream! Vanish the idle fears! 
Vanish the rolling mists of fifty years! 
Whatever time or space may intervene, 

I will not be a stranger in this scene. 
Here every doubt, all indecision ends; 
Hail, my companions, comrades, classmates, friends! 


Ah me! the fifty years since last we met 
Seem to me fifty folios bound and set 
By Time, the great transcriber, on his shelves, 
Wherein are written the histories of ourselves. 
What tragedies, what comedies, are there ; 

What joy and grief, what rapture and despair! 
What chronicles of triumph and defeat, 

Of struggle, and temptation, and retreat! 

What records of regrets, and doubts, and fears! 
What pages blotted, blistered by our tears! 

4 What lovely landscapes on the margin shine, 
What sweet, angelic faces, what divine 

And holy images of love and trust, 

Undimmed by age, unsoiled by damp or dust! 
Whose hand shall dare to open and explore 

j These volumes, closed and clasped for evermore ? 
| Not mine. With reverential feet I pass; 

Bt I hear a voice that cries, “ Alas! alas! 
Whatever hath been written shall remain, 

Nor be erased nor written o’er again; 
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The unwritten only still belongs to thee, 
Take heed, and ponder well what that shall be.” 


As children frightened by a thunder-cloud 
Are re-assured if some one reads aloud 
A tale of wonder, with enchantment fraught, 
Or wild adventure, that diverts their thought, 
Let me endeavor with a tale to chase 
The gathering shadows of the time and place, Ye 
And banish what we all too deeply feel 
Wholly to say, or wholly to conceal. 


























In medieval Rome, I know not where, 
There stood an image with its arm in air, 

And on its lifted finger, shining clear, 

A golden ring with the device, “Strike here!” 
Greatly the people wondered, though none guessed 
The meaning that these words but half expressed, 
Until a learned clerk, who at noonday 

With downcast eyes was passing on his way, 
Paused, and observed the spot, and marked it well, 
Whereon the shadow of the finger fell; 

And, coming back at midnight, delved, and found 
A secret stairway leading under ground. 

Down this he passed into a spacious hall, 

Lit by a flaming jewel on the wall; 

And opposite a brazen statue stood 

With bow and shaft in threatening attitude. 

Upon its forehead, like a coronet, 

Were these mysterious words of menace set: a 
“That which I am, I am; my fatal aim : 
None can escape, not even yon luminous flame!” 
Midway the hall was a fair table placed, 

With cloth of gold, and golden cups enchased 

With rubies, and the plates and knives were gold, 
And gold the bread and viands manifold. 

Around it, silent, motionless, and sad, 

Were seated gallant knights in armor clad, 

And ladies beautiful with plume and zone, 

But they were stone, their hearts within were stone; 
And the vast hall was filled in every part 
With silent crowds, stony in face and heart. 


























































































Long at the scene, bewildered and amazed 
The trembling clerk in speechless wonder gazed ; 
Then from the table, by his greed made bold, 

He seized a goblet and a knife of gold, 

And suddenly from their seats the guests upsprang, 
The vaulted ceiling with loud clamors rang, 
The archer sped his arrow, at their call, 
Shattering the lambent jewel on the wall, 
And all was dark around and overhead ;— 
Stark on the floor the !uckless clerk lay dead! 
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The writer of this legend then records ag 
Its ghostly application in these words: 1 
The image is the Adversary old, 
Whose beckoning finger points to realms of gold; iq 
Our lusts and passions are the downward stair : 
That leads the soul from a diviner air; 
The archer, Death; the flaming jewel, Life ; 
Terrestrial goods, the goblet and the knife ; 
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The knights and ladies, all whose flesh and bone 
By avarice have been hardened into stone; 

The clerk, the scholar whom the love of pelf 
Tempts from his books and from his nobler self. 


The scholar and the world! The endless strife, 
The discord in the harmonies of life! 

The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of books; 

The market-place, the eager love of gain, 
Whose aim is vanity, and whose end is pain! 


But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 
To men grown old, or who are growing old? 

It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand (£dipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 
When each had numbered more than fourscore years; 
And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 

Had but begun his Characters of Men. 
Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
These are indeed exceptions; but they show 
How far the gulf-stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives. 
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As the barometer foretells the storm 

While still the skies are clear, the weather warm 
So something in us, as old age draws near, 
Betrays the pressure of the atmosphere. 

The nimble mercury, ere we are aware, 
Descends the elastic ladder of the air; 

The telltale blood in artery and vein 

Sinks from its higher levels in the brain; 
Whatever poet, orator, or sage 

May say of it, old age is still old age. 

It is the waning, not the crescent moon, 

The dusk of evening, not the blaze of noon: 
It is not strength, but weakness; not desire, 
But its surcease; not the fierce heat of fire, 
The burning and consuming element, 

But that of ashes and of embers spent, 

In which some living sparks we still discern, 
Enough to warm, but not enough to burn. 


What then? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come; it is no longer day? 
The night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light; 
Something remains for us to do or dare; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear; 
Not Cdipus Coloneus, or Greek Ode, 

Or tales of pilgrims that one morning rode 
Out of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, 

But other something, would we but begin; 
For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 














Critar’s 


HE Easy Chair has received a letter from 
Mr. ‘Tibbins, which that gentleman desires 
may be submitted to the readers of the Magazine. 
“Mr. Tibbins presents his compliments to the 
Easy Chair, and begs leave to say that he has 
been assured of the “deep interest and sy mpathy 
of many fellow-sufferers in the communication 
respecting dogs which he laid before the Easy 
Chair some time ago, and which was made the 
text of a little sermon upon the deceitfulness 
of appearances. ‘The publication has been the 
means of persuading him that a very large num- 
ber of persons are living in a state of oppression 
and of subjection to public opinion which it is 
pitiful to consider. One victim, whose name 
and the place of whose residence Mr. Tibbins 
for obvious motives prefers to conceal, hoping 
that the conscience of the offender may be awak- 
ened so as to insure relief—one victim states 
that his neighbor has a large hound of some 
kind which at intervals during the night and 
very early in the morning begins a course of 
yelping and barking which, whether it signifies 
thirst or hunger or unpleasant dreams, or, as he 
remarks, ‘mere natural cussedness,’ necessarily 
exasperates all the sensitive nerves in the neigh- 
borhood, disturbs every household, and is a nui- 
sance, like an open drain or a trying-out factory, 
which should be presented by the Grand Jury. 
The victim is the adjoining neighbor. His house 
is near the dog’s kennel, and his wife is a prey 
to a nervous malady. When he has remon- 


strated, the owner of the wild beast has pleasant- 
ly replied that Forester may be a little loud, but 
that he is the best dog in the world—‘ wouldn't 
hurt a flea ;’ and when the victim suggested sell- 
ing him or promoting euthanasia as a public 
benefit, the owner laughed good-naturedly and 


said that it was an excellent joke. The charm 
of the victim’s home is destroyed, the peace of 
his family is ruined, and he has offered his estate 
for sale. 

** Another victim writes to Mr. Tibbins that he 
is especially oppressed by bull-pups. A neigh- 
bor, who is a fancier of dogs and—as Mr. ‘Tib- 
bins’s correspondent expresses it—other vermin, 
insists upon bringing them with him whenever 
he makes a call, and he is very sociable. The 
dogs lie about the parlor or examine the remoter 
parts of the house; and whenever they disap- 
pear, as they perpetually do, the owner calls and 
whistles, and breaks up the conversation by sud- 
denly exclaiming that those sly fellows are off 
again. The entire party rises, whistles, calls, 
and when the dogs return, the owner says, ‘ There, 
now! lie still;’ and in five minutes the whole 
scene is repeated. When the victim, sensitive to 
the slightest appearance of inhospitality, tries in- 
directly to suggest that he does not care to enter- 
tain bull-pups in his parlor, the good-natured 
owner replies, ‘What! my pups? Why, my 
dear fellow, they are the most harmless little 
things in the world: the children play with 
them all day long. And as for me, I never go 
out without them. Should never see my friends 
at all if I couldn’t bring my dogs. Hey, Daisy! 
Hymen! Tulip! poor fellows! poor fellows!’ And 
presently, thank Heaven !—exclaims the corre- 





Casy Chair. 


spondent of whom Mr. Tibbins has the honor 
to be at present speaking—the four-legged nui- 
sances and the two-legged nuisance, their leader, 
quit the house, and leave wrath and wonder be- 
hind. 

** Still another victim, but of a different form 
of canine tyranny, writes to Mr. 'Tibbins that she 
is held up to scorn and contumely as the enemy of 
dogs, and for that reason a kind of monster in hu- 
man form. If she calls upon a neighbor who has 
a dog, the neighbor upon seeing her instantly ex- 
claims to her children, ‘Jane, Thomas, Dick, Mary, 
all of you, run, scamper, tie up poor little Tim: 
Mrs. Pother hates dogs.’ In vain the lady good- 
humoredly protests that it is an injustice, that she 
is fond of dogs in their places, but prefers not to 
have her ankles nibbled. ‘The hostess replies that 
she knows: Mrs. Pother may like dogs in their 
place, but she thinks that their true place is at 
the bottom of the pond. ‘No, no; she shall not 
be troubled by a dog in my house. Run, Jane, 
shut up Tim; catch him and tie him up: Mrs. 
Pother hates dogs.’ Poor Mrs. Pother submits 
to Mr. Tibbins that this is intolerable oppression. 
It is slander and libel and lying. She asserts 
that she does not hate dogs, but she is sometimes 
tempted to go near saying that she hates those 
who misrepresent her. She does not hate dogs ; 
but she does hate ill-bred brutes that snarl and 
growl and bark the moment she lifts the latch of 
the gate, and that worry her steps, and smell sus- 
piciously at her feet, and rush at her when she is 
not keeping them off; and she hates exceedingly 
the injustice which insists because she does not 
like this, and does not like to have dogs leaping 
into her lap, or licking her face, or twitching her 
skirt, that she hates dogs. She does not hate 
dogs, she reiterates ; she hates only the bad man- 
ners of dogs, and dogs out of place. 

‘* Mr. Tibbins, without quoting other instances, 
begs to submit to the Easy Chair that these al- 
ready quoted represent a large part of suffering 
humanity, and that they suggest another little 
sermon, which might be a discourse upon the art 
of loving animals so as not to make other people 
hate them or seem to hate them. Mr. Tibbins 
has a friend, a young gentleman recently mar- 
ried, who has taken a house in the country, and 
is exceedingly fond of hens. He has built a 
fine hen-house; he reads books upon hens and 
hatching; he carefully collects and marks the 
eggs; and is generally as happy with his hens as 
the good lady in Leech’s picture who is moving 
elate and triumphant to the hen-yard, upon hear- 
ing from the young page in buttons whom she 
has brought with her from town, ‘Oh, ma’am, 
the new rooster have laid a hegg!’ Fondness for 
hens is praiseworthy, and the care of poultry in 
the country is an interesting occupation. To 
watch young chickens from the moment of 
emerging from the shell until they scratch and 
crow in all their plenitude of power is a pleasing 
relaxation of the mind. To feed them properly 
and to procure an abundance of eggs are very 
serviceable and economical in rural housekeep- 
ing, although hens are the most stupid and unat- 
tractive of brute pets. But Mr. Tibbins begs 

respectfully to suggest that a young husband 
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who is always in the hen-yard, who goes out to it | respect, at least, is secured. For the man or 
before breakfast and is busy in it before dinner, | woman who goes into a private house and de- 
who seems, in fact, more devoted to his hens than | scribes the sink and the back stairs for the won- 
to his wife, is a husband who loves not wisely but | der and delight of chamber-maids and bar-rooms 


too well in a wrong direction. 


| must have an elevating conviction of noble em- 


‘*There are a great many young husbands ployment of which there can be no smaller 


who have hens of various kinds. 
they are the club, sometimes billiards, some- 


Sometimes | minds to deprive the writer. 


The newspapers which publish these charming 


times horses, sometimes books, sometimes an narratives show at least their own estimate of 


art or a profession; but whatever the hen may 
be, if the husband have not the art of loving it 


the character of their readers, and their own de- 


termination to make the press, the engine over 


wisely, he will make somebody else hate it, and | which they wax so eloquent, the minister of re- 


produce all kinds of disagreeable results. 


Mr. 


finement and a softer civilization. In one col- 


‘Tibbins begs further respectfully to suggest that | umn they denounce with lofty patriotism the ab- 
a great many people’s hens are dogs, and that | surdities of a moribund aristocracy and an effete 


they love them in such a way as to make them 
nuisances to all other people. It is plain, he 


| 


despotism, and in the next, to show the univer- 
sality and facility of the American genius, they la- 


thinks, that if the young husband were very | boriously imitate the follies they decry. ‘* What 
careful that his attentions to his hens should be | zanies,” exclaims the free and independent press 
so ordered that they did not take him from table, | of America, ‘‘what inexpressible snobs, those 
nor out of the house when his wife naturaily ex-| English people are, who have such souls of lack- 


pected him to be in it, if he would consider the 
very great importance of very little things, he 
would find that his wife, instead of hating his 
hens, whatever they might be, whether cigars, 
or boats, or books, or billiards, or horses, or his 
art or his profession, would share his affection for 
them, or at least understand his fondness for them. 
And the same theory is true of the devotees of 
dogs. If they would not obtrude their love—if 
they would not insist that convenience, taste, 
comfort, conversation, society, every thing, must 
give way to the animals—if they would regard 
times and places and persons, they would find 
the human heart responsive, for they would show 
that they had mastered the consummate art to 
which Mr. Tibbins has had the honor of alluding 
—the art of loving pets so as not to make others 
hate them.” 





Ir is a most gratifying circumstance, reflect- 
ing equal honor upon the newspapers and upon 
the supposed taste of the public, that when the 
Lieutenant-General of the Army was recently 
married we were all entertained with a cata- 
logue of his household furniture and the details 
of his wife’s wardrobe. There was, indeed, one 
painful omission, for we do not remember to 
have seen the name of the maker of the bride- 
groom’s boots, nor any statement as to their 
adaptability for assisting impertinent intruders 
into the street. But, thanks to the enterprise 
of the fourth estate, of the free and enlightened 
press which is the bulwark of civilization, there 
is not an American who can read his native 
tongue who does not know that the wife of the 
Lieutenant-General ‘‘ possesses the loveliest hand 
and arm in the city,” and that ‘‘ the lingerie is 
all that any young lady in her position might be 
expected to possess.” ‘The general's house and 
the chamber of his wife were also the subject of 
the most minute and elaborate description; and 
as it is of course every body's business to know 
every particular of the household arrangements, 
it was most delightful and instructive reading. 
It is an interesting speculation what kind of per- 


universal respect with which he would be regard- 
ed if he were known must be a little overwhelm- 
ing to his modesty, while nothing can easily be 
conceived more satisfactory than the conscious- 


| 
| 
| 





| 


eys that they actually print in their chief news- 
papers and read with breathless awe that yes- 
terday the princess walked upon the slopes of 
Windsor, and his Royal Highness took pony ex- 
ercise in the Park! How humiliating to every 
manly soul!” Amen, responds the reader, cor- 
dially, and turns the page to find the same lofty 
Mentor informing him that a young woman mar- 
ried yesterday to a respected gentleman and gal- 
lant soldier ‘* has more than the average of so- 
ciety accomplishments,” ‘‘ with that graceful, 
semi-languid, drooping bend that has such fas- 
cination for many people,” and that she has not 
only ‘‘a second carriage hat,” of which “Madame 
Stoughton directed the trimming and harmoniz- 
ing of colors herself,” but that the fortunate 
young woman ‘‘ possesses” ‘‘ white linen suits of 
under-wear, braided and embroidered, tucked and 
trimmed with thread laces, or finished in delicate 
silk linings and colored embroideries; dainty col- 
ored, plain, and striped silk hosiery; several pairs 
of silk corsets ; morning wrappers and breakfast 
toilets of white linen, Swiss, and percale; and all 
the bijoux of the toilet; embroidered handker- 
chiefs, fancy breakfast caps with aprons to match, 
negligee jackets for the toilet, and semi-invalid 
costumes.” 

This, fortunately, is not humiliating to the 
manly soul, and the taste which delights in it 
and that which ministers to it are not snobbish— 
oh no! This is the gratification of a great and 
noble curiosity, the joy of a being of large dis- 
course looking before and after. ‘There is no 
sign of the soul of the lackey in this peeping 
through the key-holes of wardrobes and into bu- 
reau drawers. No, no, thank Heaven! The 
enlightened American whose home is in the set- 
ting sun leaves snobbery to the servile Britons, 
who bow before lords and gaze with awe upon 
princes. Our tastes, Sir, are simple; broad as 
our prairies and pure as our mountain air. How 
can you, men of sense, tolerate a Court Circular ? 
and why is it that you do not feel insulted when 
you are told, as if you cared for it, that the 
princess walked upon the slopes? Why haven't 
you the manhood to demand to know something 
of her lingerie and of the trimming of her second 
carriage hat? Walked on the slopes, indeed! 
No, no, Sir. Are the ‘ruffles of her pillows” 


laced, and is there a ‘‘ richly embroidered sachet 





ness of being engaged in such business. Self- 


of rose-colored silk” upon them ? 


That is what 
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we sons of freedom, scorning your debasing mo- 
narchical restrictions, demand to know. And 
that is what our newspapers tell us. 

And which it is very cOmforting to be assured 
of, is it not, respected Madam Gamp? and to 
know that a general and his wife presented a 
medallion locket of turquois and gold, and an- 
other general and his wife a white silk parasol 
with ivory handle and lace cover, and a colonel 
and his wife a lavender silk parasol with thread 
lace cover, and another colonel a chatelaine of 
gold, and his wife a handsome pearl-covered | 
prayer-book with illuminated text, and other | 
military friends and their wives a point lace fan | 
intricately carved, and a bronze inkstand and a | 
lace-embroidered pocket-handkerchief, and an- | 
other lace handkerchief? ‘These, indeed, were 
the gifts of personal friends, aud the tokens of | 
sincere interest and affection. And how pleas- 
ant it is to have them all catalogued in print for 
every body to see, and for Mrs. Grundy to say 
that she thinks this gift is rather scrimpy, and 
that rather small, and the other positively mean. 
It is so agreeable to have a wedding without any 
provoking privacy, and to hear all about the 
spoons and butter plates. There is sometimes a 
vulgar seclusion and reticence upon such occa- 
sions, but the free and independent press care- 
fully guards any noted or conspicuous man from 
falling into such vulgarity.» The size of his gloves 
and the shape of his under-waistcoats are consci- 
entiously marked and reported, and the coarse- 
ness which would avoid inspecting the closets is 
trenchantly rebuked by inviting the public into 
the bride’s dressing-room. Gilded clocks and 
mantel ornaments, bronze inkstands and pie 
knives—they are all catalogued, and the names 
of the givers announced. 

A brave defender of his country, a soldier 
whom all patriotic hearts loyally salute, marries, 
and nothing is more natural, you say, than the 
desire to know the size of his wife's slippers and 
the color of her stockings. Cynics may rail, and 
prigs may sneer, and Swallow-tails may gibe, but 
the Short-hairs, Sir, the great American people, 
wish to see their favorites at home. ‘Their in- 
terest shows their appreciation and homage. 

Oh yes, it is very familiar. The free and in- 
dependent press regaled us with the same inter- 
esting details at the great Tweed nuptials. What 
a list of gifts and givers was there! What point 
lace handkerchiefs, and pie knives, and oxidized 
silver spittoons, and exquisitely ruffled lingerie! 
It was a noble curiosity, wasn’t it? The interest 
in the china slop jars and the dusters and hearth 
brushes of the daughters and the brides of dis- 
tinguished men is very natural, isn’t it, Jenkins? 
Mr, Tweed was a great statesman. He was a 
conspicuous public benefactor. ‘There were the 
tulips in the City Hall Park, and the concrete 
pavement in the squares—what more would you 
have? His merit was so evident, his services so 
commanding, that, not content with the offering 
of nuptial gifts, many of the givers—their names 
survive in the immortality of the scrap-book— 
proposed to erect a statue to him. Upon further 
reflection, was it because of his greatness that we 
were so interested in reading that famous list of 
the Tweed nuptial gifts and givers? Of course 
it was not a mean and vulgar curiosity—oh no! 
but was it altogether homage to that unique 














greatness? And is it altogether because of our 





honest and grateful admiration of the Lieuten- 
ant-General that Jenkins tells us of the second 
carriage hat, and of a certain dress that ‘‘ the 
waist is a postilion corsage with Bulgare back ?” 
It is not of course to gratify an impertinent and 
vapid and gossiping curiosity. Not at all. It 
is to satisfy the laudable and lofty desire of the 
American people to know about their favorites. 
It is to show how very much loftier our tastes 
are than those of snobbish Englishmen, or of 
ridiculous Frenchmen, and that a free and en- 
lightened press is the palladium of a refined and 
progressive civilization. 





So common have great disasters at sea be- 
come, and so little does the constant tragedy 
seem to affect the means provided for the safety 
of passengers, that before this number of the 
Magazine is issued some more recent but not 
more lamentable shipwreck than that of the 
Schiller may have occurred, and a fresh shock 
of horror and momentary indignation may have 
thrilled the country. ‘There is an examination 
proceeding as we write, in England, and the 
German authorities announce that they will hold 
another. ‘There has been likewise an examina- 
tion of all the circumstances of the preceding 
catastrophes, but the sharp lesson of experience 
was wholly lost upon the management of the 
Schiller ; nor have all the investigations made 
the ocean voyage which the reader may propose 
to take safer than that taken by the traveler of 
thirty years ago. ‘The more haste, says the old 
proverb, the worse speed ; and it certainly seems 
to be justified in the history of ocean steam nav- 
igation when the object of the company, the of- 
ficers, and the passengers is to make the shortest 
voyage possible. ‘There was a very remarkable 
statement in a letter of Mr. Blunt, one of the 
Pilot Commissioners in New York, regarding the 
orders which the captain of the Schiller told him 
he had received. Long before these pages are 
published the report of the investigation will be 
known. Let us hope that it will show the ca- 
tastrophe to have been unavoidable, and not the 
probable result of actual directions. 

But no report, no verdict, no censure, can re- 
store the lost, or console the sorrowing hearts 
that break, but live. To the American reader 
the list of names seemed mainly to include Ger- 
mans, and it had a somewhat foreign and remote 
aspect. But among those names there was one 
of an American woman, young and of singular 
promise, of whom one of the most eminent sur- 
geons in Boston said: ‘* Had she lived, she would 
have been sure to stand in time among those at 
the head of her profession. ‘The usual weapons 
of ridicule would have been impotent against a 
woman who had reached that supreme position 
which Susan Dimock would certainly have at- 
tained.” She was born in North Carolina in 
1847, and in 1861 Miss Zakrzewska, well known 
as a most thoroughly trained and successful phy- 
sician and surgeon in Boston, received a letter 
from the young Carolinian of fourteen, stating 
that she had always preferred medical and sur- 
gical books to all others, and asking advice and 
directions in fitting herself for the practice of the 
profession. Miss Zakrzewska replied as if to a 
fanciful girl, and thought of the matter no more. 
But the girl herself quietly continued her studies, 
and her family having left the State during the 
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war, and being settled in Massachusetts, she ap- | that bed, and treat her in every respect as you 
plied to Miss Zakrzewska five years afterward— | would wish your own sister to be treated.” Nor 
at the age of nineteen—to enter the New England | did she permit any student to be present as a 
Hospital as a student. ‘I'wice she applied for| mere spectator at the treatment of patients, and 
admission to the medical school of Harvard Uni-| this rule was uniform with the poorest as with 
versity, but was refused. Yet her genius for the | the richest patients. Miss Dimock had asked 
profession she had chosen was so evident, her | five months’ leave of absence to visit some friends 
qualifications so remarkable, that her teachers | in Europe, as a necessary relaxation before en- 
and friends advised her to enter some European | tering upon another term of three years’ service. 
school, for which her general accomplishments | With a young friend of her own age—a daugh- 
and knowledge of languages peculiarly fitted her. | ter of Colonel W. B. Greene, of Boston, of rare 
She went accordingly to the University of Zurich, | character and accomplishment, and with all that 
and after studying for three years, graduated with | life offers the young and beautiful and fortunate 
high honors, and then went to Vienna and Paris, | to live for—she sailed upon the Schiller, and her 
devoting herself especially to surgery. At Vien-| body alone was found. It was brought home 
na a noted German physician said to an Ameri- | and buried in Boston. . The pall was held by 
can friend that he had always thought lightly of 'the most eminent of the surgeons of the city, 
women as physicians, but that he had seen a | and the Rev. James Freeman Clarke spoke with 
young American woman in the school whose in- | affectionate and tender eloquence of the dead. 
telligence, devotion, and aptitude were such that | He read a letter which stated that when last seen 
he began to feel that he was wrong. Miss Dimock was kneeling on the deck praying 
In 1872 she returned to Boston, and became! aloud, and, as she knelt, a sea broke over the 
resident physician and surgeon at the New En-| vessel and swept her, with a group near her, out 
gland Hospital for Women and Children. As| of human sight or aid. When she was taken 
the surgeon whose words we have quoted said, | from the water her face wore a peaceful, even a 
**It was not merely her skill, but also her} happy, expression. ‘The inhabitants of the isl- 
nerve, that qualified her to become a great surgeon. | and were touched by its sweet repose, and the 
I have seldom known one at once so determined | body was presently strewn with flowers by com- 
and so self-possessed, Skill is a quality much! passionate men and women. Even the rude 
more easily found than this self-control that noth- | fishermen who bore the body to the steamer 
ing can flurry.” In her work she was thorough- | which brought it home felt the same influence, 
ly conscientious and self-reliant, and so gracious | one of them saying, as they left the bier, ‘‘ We 
and accomplished and attractive that the most | laid her down as softly as ever her own mother 
skeptical could not escape the perception that a | did.” 
woman could be mistress of the medical and sur-}| When Dr. Follen was lost in the Lexington 
gical profession, yet with all the charm of the} upon Long Island Sound, thirty-five years ago, 
lady absolutely untouched, as a man may be ab- | his friend Dr. Channing, who preached a memo- 
solutely master of the same profession, yet be | rial discourse, said he had no doubt that in the 
still the gentleman. Students and patients were | sudden terror of that appalling night the charac- 
deeply attached to her. Nor is this wonderful, | ter of his friend, manly, tender, and serene, did 
for she had the wise and profuse sympathy which | not betray him, but enabled him to confront 
is the key of the heart. ‘‘I wish you,” she said | death as he had met every chance of life, with 
in one of her lectures in the training school for | celestial courage and tranquillity. And, of that 
nurses, ‘‘ of all my instructions, especially to re- | nearer awful night, the heart and mind instinct- 
member this: when you go to nurse a patient, | ively believe that those so dearly beloved, and 
imagine that it is your own sister before you in | who had lived so nobly, died bravely and content. 
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HE great mass of readers will not care to in- | respect, there can be no doubt that he has suc- 
quire whether the Memoirs of General W. T. | ceeded in the second. His work is one the fas- 
Sherman, written by Himself (D. Appleton and | cinations of which are unquestionable, and even 
Co.), are likely to accomplish what he intimates | by the most hostile criticism unquestioned. His 
in his preface was his first and principal object | life in Louisiana at the period immediately pre- 
in preparing them, namely, that he might ‘‘as- | ceding the breaking out of the civil war enables 
sist the future historian when he comes to de-| him to furnish an inside view of the secession 
scribe the whole, and account for the motives | movement, its strength and its weakness. His 
and reasons which influenced some of the actors | subsequent military career made him a witness 
in the grand drama of war.” ‘The present read- | of and a participant in the most romantic and 
ers will generally be inclined to leave the future | interesting, if not the most critical and impor- 
historian to take care of himself, and will be | tant, operations in the war. He was active 
more solicitous to know how the writer has ac- | throughout the whole Mississippi Valley cam- 
complished the second part of his design: ‘I | paign—at Shiloh, at Vicksburg, at Chattanooga ; 
trust a perusal of these pages will prove interest- | his march into Georgia and across it to the sea 
ing to the survivors,......and equally so to the | has always, by its peculiar hazards, taken strong 
rising generation, who therefrom may learn that | hold on the popular heart, however purely mili- 
acountry and government such as ours are worth | tary critics may differ in their estimate of its 
fighting for, and dying for, if need be.” What- | actual importance; and though he finally missed 
ever may be thought as to his success in the first | being in ‘‘at the death,” there is no doubt that 
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his unresisted approach contributed to the evac- 
uation of Richmond and the surrender of Gen- 
eral Lee. Thus while his ‘‘ Memoirs” do not 
afford a history of the war, nor even of its piv- 


of the principal battle-grounds—Shiloh, Vicks- 


| burg, Chattanooga, Atlanta, and perhaps Savan- 


nah—and without an index. 


otal facts—the battle of Gettysburg and the op- | 


erations against Richmond—they give the story 
of its most romantic campaigns. 


The former defi- 
ciency is not supplied by the large map which 
accompanies the second volume in a pocket, and 


| which can only be consulted by hanging it against 


General Sher- | 


“ - : ; | 
man wields his pen as he does his sword, with a | 


certain moderated rashness. He is not a timid 
writer, He does not count the cost either to 
others or to himself. He takes the public into 
his confidence. He writes with a frankness 
which is not perhaps always wise, but is certain- 
ly always fascinating. ‘The public is interested 
to know to what such a military leader as Gen- 
eral Sherman attributes both our successes and 
our defeats; and he tells us without reserve. 


erals, he commends heartily the tactics of some 
of his own opponents, particularly General John- 
ston, and he admits with perfect freedom his 
own mistakes, Where he justifies his course, 
as in neglecting to throw up earth-works at Shi- 


a wall, 

The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus, edited by 
Basin L. Grtpersteeve, Ph.D. (Gottingen), 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Virginia (Harper and Brothers). No author, 
perhaps, requires a commentary more than Per- 
sius, and consequently no author has suffered 
more from commentators. In the introduction 
to this edition Professor Gildersleeve has given 
us all the information requisite to understand a 


| writer who was at once an Etruscan noble, a 
He criticises sharply some of our own best gen- | 


loh, he gives the whole story of the disaster, and | 


leaves the non-military reader to judge of the 
wisdom of his course by its results. Of course 
some fair reputations suffer from his frankness. 
We are not sure that he will not be the greatest 
sufferer of all. But the very outspokenness 
which has evoked such a literature of correction, 
reply, and hostile criticism gives his pages a 
charm of which caution would have robbed them. 
Whether his criticisms are always just is a ques- 


termine. It appears to us very clear that they 
are candid and fair-minded, and that the accusa- 


tions of egotism, prejudice, and partiality which 
have been heaped upon him are as unfounded as 
the spirit which thus judges one of the nation’s 


defenders is ungenerous. ‘This frankness is not, 
however, the only literary charm of the book. 
General Sherman writes in a marvelously clear 


he has an eye for details, and recalls and repeats 


Roman knight, and a devout Stoic, while at the 
same time he is free from that misapplied inge- 
nuity which seeks to find in the few hundred 
lines, evidently fragmentary and unfinished, which 
Persius left behind him at his early death deep 
philosophical maxims and recondite political al- 
lusions. With regard to the philosophy, it does 
not seem to have been very deep, and the lines 
in which annotators detect covert attacks on Nero 


| and his poetical efforts may with greater proba- 


bility be considered the sarcasms of a youth on 
his professor of rhetoric. The account of the 
Stoic philosophy given in the introduction is suc- 
cinct, but sufficient, pointing out that under the 


Roman emperors Stoicism was not merely an 
| ethical system, but a religion by which men died 
tion which only that ‘‘ future historian” can de- | 


and lived, and that Persius may not inaptly be 
called its sensational preacher. No less admi- 


| rable is tle way in which Professor Gildersleeve 


discusses Persius’s relation to his predecessors, 


| Roman and Greek, and to his contemporaries, 


many a significant incident of camp and army | 
life; and his descriptions of his principal battles | 
are neither too technical to be easily understood, 


nor too bloody to be attractive. Not only the 
“survivors” will find these volumes interesting, 
but the entire American people will read them 
with not less, but probably greater zest, because 
after reading them the great jury (the public) 
will be unable to agree on any verdict respecting 
the disaster at Shiloh, the unsuccessful assault at 
Chickasaw Bayou, the escape of Johnston from 
Dalton and Resaca, and of Hardee from Savan- 


nah, and even the march to the sea itself, with | 


the consequent release of Hood's army from the 


gvip in which General Sherman apparently might | 


have held it. In respect to the ‘‘ future histo- 
rian,” we shall not undertake to judge how much 
he will find in these volumes to assist him; but 
if the body of hostile criticism which these 
‘**Memoirs” have provoked is only gathered up 
and preserved in the archives of some library, 
there is no doubt that in General Sherman’s book 
and this responsive literature there will be found 


material not surpassed in value by either the con- | 


temporaneous accounts of newspaper writers or 
the official reports. We have only to add that 
it is to be regretted that the publishers should 
have allowed such a work to go out without maps 


the fashionable authors and di/ettanti of the court. 
The hostility to the military, which is so marked 
a trait in Persius, is beyond a doubt to be attrib- 


| uted in a great degree to his study of the later 
style; he is always graphic, and often pictorial ; | 


Greek comic writers. Had he been less of a re- 
cluse student, he would have detected in the army 
which produced Corbulo and Agricola something 
more than mere ‘‘rammy centurions.” Passing 
from the very instructive and suggestive intro- 
duction to the commentary, we note as excellent 
the arguments prefixed to each satire. In too 
many editions we find a mere bony skeleton of 
the author’s thoughts put before us, but here, in- 
stead of a dull, dry outline, we have a bright, 
fresh, readable analysis, executed with an eye to 
the present as well as the past. ‘The same fresh- 
ness and brightness, the same reference to mod- 
ern thought and style, run through all the notes 
—a very valuable characteristic in a book for the 
use of students, who too often are apt to regard 
the ancient writers as mere lay figures on which 
editors arrange grammatical tatters. In the notes 
to the vexed and vexing passage, Sat. v., 56, 
exossatus ager juxta est, we are glad to find no 
new rendering suggested. ‘The eight current in- 
terpretations are given, and the simple remark 
added that the only thing clear is that exossatus 
can not mean ‘‘impoverished’”—a rare instance 
of self-restraint in an editor, In the same satire, 
line 189, varicosos is translated ‘‘ straddling.” 
Persius, we fancy, was thinking of Archilochus 
(frag. 52, Berg), whose sentiments about sol- 
diers he fully shared. We doubt the note on 
ciconia pinsit, Sat. i., 58. Jerome (ad Rusti- 
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cum), alluding to the passage, says, ctconiarum 
deprendes post te colla curvari. When we add 
that the text is in the main that of Jahn’s stand- 
ard edition—that, as might be expected from a 
scholar of Professor Gildersleeve’s eminence, all 
points of grammar have been carefully attended 
to—that abundant but not too numerous refer- 
ences are given to his own and to Allen and 
Greenough’s grammars—that the book has an 
excellent index, is clearly printed, and beauti- 
fully got up, we have said enough to recommend 
this edition to both teachers and students. It 
is in every way superior to the English edition 
of Pretor, and may be safely pronounced a cred- 
it to American scholarship. 

‘There are many people who, “‘ having eyes, see 
not;” so that Mr. Samuent Apams Draxkx’s book 
on the Nooks and Corners of the New England 
Coast (Harper and Brothers) will be a revelation 
of beauty, we fancy, to many New Englanders 
even, as well as to many who live within easy 
reach of the scenery he so graphically describes, 
and leave it behind them to seek for lesser beau- 
ties in more distant lands. Mr. Drake has not 
only done good service as a tourist in what 
should be a yet more familiar field than it is, 
but as a historian also, in gathering up reminis- 
cences of American history, which, in our mod- 
ern iconoclasm, need just such preserving care 
as he extends to them. As a writer, these two 
are his distinguishing characteristics: his love 
of beauty, and his zealous appreciation of old 
memories; houses, sites, groves, tombs—whatey- 
er it may be that recalls a sacred event in Amer- 
ican history is thereby made a sacred monument 
in his eyes. This last quality we had* expected 
to find in the author of O/d Landmarks of Bos- 
ton, but the poetic appreciation and the poetic 
power of description find a scope and play in this 
volume which they did not find in that, and the 
charm of style is the greater because it is entire- 
ly unexpected. After a little glimpse at ‘‘ New 
England of the Ancients,” Mr. Drake conducts 
us on a voyage of discovery and exploration from 
Mount Desert, on the northeastern coast of 
Maine, to Saybrook, on the Sound. ‘This trip in- 
cludes a visit to the Isles of Shoals, a lingering in 
the quaint old towns of Salem and Marblehead, 
something historical and descriptive of Plym- 
outh and Provincetown, a trip to ancient and 
deserted Nantucket and to modern and fashion- 
able Newport. We miss Martha’s Vineyard, 
which is the most original and idiosyncratic wa- 
tering-place in America, and Narraganset Pier, 
which to our thinking presents a finer combina- 
tion of beach and rock and surf than its more 
widely known comrade across the bay, Newport. 
Indeed, Rhode Island, with its picturesque coast 
and its quaint memories, has scant justice done 
to it, as though Mr. Drake’s paper and ink were 
exhausted, and the end of his tour must needs be 
hurried over. But, take it as a whole, his vol- 
ume does good service in telling the story of our 
own most romantic coast—romantic alike in nat- 
ural scenery and in historic memories; and we 
hope it may serve the double purpose of inciting 
American readers to a personal study of these 
**nooks and corners,” and of recalling them, as 
the Centennial approaches, to a more thoughtful 
appreciation of the riches, natural and historic, 
of their native land. The volume is enriched 





with nearly three hundred beautiful engravings. | which occupies the first 112 pages of the book, 





The reader of ‘T'atne’s English Literature will 
not easily forget the graphic and not too com- 
plimentary picture of Paris and Parisian life, 
contrasted with that of England, which consti- 
tutes its eloquent close. In his Notes on Paris 
(Henry Holt and Co.) M. Taine has undertaken 
to elaborate in detail the picture there given only 
in outline. For this purpose he creates an Amer- 
ican tourist—M. Frederic-Thomas Graindorge, 
**special partner in the house of Graindorge and 
Co., oils and salt pork, Cincinnati”—and consti- 
tutes himself this materialistic and cynical gen- 
tleman’s literary executor, whose literary re- 
mains he professes to edit. ‘The ruse is not 
very successful. M. Taine has had no oppor- 
tunity to study America or American character, 
and M. Graindorge’s portrait resembles the car- 
icature of the stage rather than the character of 
real life. But the observations, if somewhat 
cynical, are certainly sprightly, entertaining, and 
suggestive. ‘They are not the observations of an 
American, but of a sharp, severe, caustic French- 
man. ‘They may interest Americans; we should 
hope they would do Frenchmen good; but they 
are not to be trusted as a truthful picture of 
French morals or manners. ‘They are too per- 
sistently and deliberately ironical.—Spain and 
the Spaniards (Lee and Shepard) is an Amer- 
ican condensation into one moderate-sized vol- 
ume of the two volumes published last spring in 
England by the same author, Mr. N. L. Ture- 
BLIN. He was first introduced to the public asa 
foreign correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and at the close of the Franco-Prussian war was 
drafted into the service of the New York Herald 
as its special contributor from Spain. He is a 
representative newspaper correspondent, fond of 
adventure, liking it rather better for a little ad- 
mixture of peril, with a mind alert rather than 
profound, with a style easy, graceful, and char- 
acteristically readable. He is, however, a careful 
as well as a keen observer, and a conscientious as 
well as a graceful writer; and though his esti- 
mates of character may not be altogether trust- 
worthy, his pictures both of men and events are 
graphic, and his book presents certainly a re- 
markably vivid and, so far as our means of test- 
ing it indicate, a remarkably truthful account of 
the peculiar and enigmatical people whom he 
has undertaken to describe. —Mr. Henry JaAMEs's 
Transatlantic Sketches (J. R. Osgood and Co.) 
has enough of poetic life and of glowing pictures, 
composed by an artistic grouping of many isolated 
impressions, to invest with charm even so well- 
traveled a route as that which he traverses; for 
his journey appears to have taken him to no re- 
mote corner of the continent or unaccustomed 
haunt of American sight-seers. 

To those familiar with the works of Sarxte- 
Bevve the glimpse of his rare literary workman- 
ship afforded by Lnglish Portraits (Henry Holt 
and Co.) will undoubtedly be very unsatisfac- 
tory. But it is not for such this volume has 
been prepared, and for those whose ignorance 
of French or whose lack of opportunity forbids 
a personal acquaintance with the originals, these 
translations from the justly famous Causeries du 
Lundi will serve very acceptably as an introdue- 
tion to one of the foremost literary critics of the 
present century. ‘The introductory sketch of the 
life, character, and labors of M. Sainte-Beuve, 
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is not only entertaining, but just and discrimi- 
nating, and it will surprise many English read- 
ers to find in a thorough Frenchman a literary 
workman so diligent and so conscientious. ‘The 
toil expended on the essays from which those 
in this volume are selected, occupying twelve 
hours a day from Monday to ‘Thursday in com- 
position, and Friday and Saturday in revision, 
stands in marked contrast with the rapidity with 
which the American newspaper article is pre- 
pared; and the corresponding contrast in dis- 
criminating judgment and literary finish is what 
might be reasonably expected. ‘The essays them- 


selves are, indeed, in their moral measurement, 


French; and there are few American critics who 
would not dissent from the estimate of the value 
of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. 


On the other 
hand, the portraiture of Benjamin Franklin is 
admirable.—Mr. T. W. Hiaernson, in his Brief 
Biographies of English Statesmen (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), has, perhaps, done all toward giv- 


ing American readers a correct comprehension | 


of the leading statesrren in English politics that 
can be done by one who is dependent on books 
for his material. But the work is too largely 
composed of quotations from other writers to be- 
long to the first class of character portraits. It 
lacks that vitality which only a personal acquaint- 


ance with the subjects of his sketches could give. | 


The volume is the first of a series; others are to 
follow, by other writers, on English radical lead- 


ers and French leaders. 


Fysshe and Fysshynge, edited by Georce W. 
Van Sicrey, is chiefly notable as a literary cu- 
riosity. It is a reprint from an old book origi- 
nally printed in 1496. The editor assures us 
that an original costs in England from $2500 to 
$3000, and that an English reprint of 1827 costs 
$82. The book contains 118 pages, including the 
glossary. ‘Theauthorisunknown. A single sen- 
tence, the first in the book, suffices to show the 
orthographic changes which have taken place in 
the English tongue during the last three centu- 
ries: ‘*Salamon in his parablys fayth that a good 
fpyryte makyth a flourynge aege, that is, a fayre 
aege and a longe, and fyth it is foo.” 

The connection of the title of The Three Feath- 
ers (Harper and Brothers) with the story we are 
unable, after a careful reading, to discover. How- 
ever, it is the modern method to make the title 
a conundrum, and the conundrum that defies 
guessing is, of course, the best. ‘The story is ar- 
tistically inferior to The Princess of Thule, but 
it is quite as entertaining. There are no such 
elaborate descriptions, but the book abounds with 
delicious landscapes and sea-pieces—cabinet pic- 
tures, all the more beautiful for their size. Wen- 
na is not such an ideal heroine as Sheila, and is 
subjected to no such crucial test, but her charac- 
ter is not less attractive, and her life is pleasanter, 
because more peaceful. ‘There are no disagree- 
able personages in the book. Roscorla would 


certainly have made a very disagreeable husband, | 


and is a very unsatisfactory lover, but he is only 
defective ; he is not morally odious. Harry Trel- 
yon grows upon the reader,as he does upon Wen- 
na; and Madyn, of whom we expect nothing at 
the commencement of the story, proves so en- 
chanting before it is ended that we may almost 
say that it is the greatest fault of the novel that 
she is not provided with a lover. The humor of 
the story is more contagious and provoking than 


that of any other story of Mr. Brack’s with which 
we are familiar. ‘lhe rollicking gladsomeness 
of Harry and the pretty impertinences of Madyn 
give the whole story a genial coloring that re- 
trieves even its semi-pathetic passages from any 
approximation to gloom, It is, in brief, a very at- 
tractive comedietta. —Jseu/te (Harper and Broth- 
ers) is a strong novel. It is by no means either 
sensational or sentimental, and, without being di- 
dactic, teaches vigorously some important moral 
lessons. It directly assails the French marriages 
of convenience; indirectly, but none the less ef- 
fectively, it assaults Jesuitism and Jesuit meth- 
ods and influences. 

The statement of Dr. Clark is unquestionably 
true, that ‘‘ Of the one thousand millions of the 
human family, no one during the past two years 
has been the means of leading so many souls to 
the Lord Jesus Christ as Dwight L. Moody.” 
The history of the movement in Great Britain 
which has to so considerable a degree centred 
around Messrs. Moody and Sankey is told in 
three volumes—Narrative of the Awakening (A. 
D. i*. Randolph and Co.), Zhe American Evan- 
gelists (Dodd and Mead), and The Work of God 
in Great Britain (Harper and Brothers). The 
first is the smallest of the three volumes, and con- 
tains the briefest and least satisfactory history 
of the movement, but it is accompanied by ver- 
batim reports of some of Mr. Moody’s addresses, 
The second volume, by Dr. Joun Haw and Mr, 
Georce H, Srvuart, is fuller, historically ; the 
last, by Dr. Rurus W. Crark, contains much 
more satisfactory biographical sketches of the 
two evangelists than either of the other volumes, 
and its portraits are much clearer and better. 
Neither of the volumes is critical; neither con- 
tains an analysis of the value of the movement 
or the elements in character of the men who 
have contributed to it. ‘They are sympathetic 
rather than critical. ‘Those who are engaged in 
Christian work, whether in the pulpit or the 
Sabbath-school, will find in the first of these 
volumes the best material for a study of Mr. 
Moody’s sermons, in the last the best material 
for a study of his character and methods.—The 
avowed object of Mr. J. G. Woop’s Man and 


| Beast, Here and Hereafter (Harper and Broth- 


ers), is to show that ‘* the lower animals share 
with man the attributes of reason, language, 
memory, a sense of moral responsibility, unself- 
ishness, and love, all of which belong to the spirit 
and not to the body; and that as man expects 
to retain these qualities in the next world, there 
is every reason to presume that the lower ani- 
mals may share his immortality hereafter, as 
they share his mortality at present.” ‘This ques- 
tion, so far as it has been a theme of discussion 
at all in the past, has been mainly discussed as 
a purely metaphysical problem, and determined 
by @ priori reasonings. Mr. Wood applies the 
inductive method, and by over three hundred 
original anecdotes, for the authenticity of which 
he vouches, undertakes to establish his position. 


| Whatever may be thought of the argument, 


there can be no question that the anecdotes are 
interesting, none the less so because some of 
them tax our capacity of belief.—In The Early 
Kings of Norway (Harper and Brothers) Mr. 
THomas CARLYLE opens an unread chapter of 
early history, and one full of a wild and even 
savage romance, His admiration for success and 
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for brute courage leads him to a hero worship | theme; and though some question has been made 
at some shrines where we decline to pay rever- of his accuracy in matters of detail, his pictures 
ence with him. But his pictures of this early | as a whole we judge to be true to life as well as 
life, if read with some reasonable allowance for | life-like. With these sketches are bound up an 
his peculiar infirmities of vision, are very graph-| essay on the portraits of John Knox, with six 
ic; his jagged but vigorous style fits well his | illustrations. 





Chitur’s Drientific Record. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. | finds that ‘‘ the cold days of May” actually exist, 
Astronomy.—May has passed without the dis- | giving rise to a well-marked depression, so that 

covery of new asteroids or comets. It has, how- the five days from the 6th to the 10th inclusive 

ever, been shiown that the asteroid discovered by | averaged at Brussels a temperature of 80.3°, but 

Perrotin, April 28, was one already known. | the five days from the 11th to the 15th inclusive 
Some accounts have reached us of the results | averaged only 77.6°. 








of the observations made in Asia during the| 
eclipse of the sun on the 6th of April. A writer | 
in the London Zimes, commenting upon these 
observations, states that the results are well wor- | 
thy of the time, labor, and thought which have | 





A continuous self-registering thermometer, in- 
vented by Mr. Cripps, was recently presented to 
the Royal Society. ‘The peculiarity of its con- 
struction consists essentially in.that the move- 
ment of the mercury in the tube of the thermom- 


been lavished on the whole attempt. Evidence | eter disturbs the position of equilibrium of the 
of the highest importance bearing upon the gen-| whole instrument, inasmuch as it is delicately 
eral nature of the spectrum of the coronal atmos- | poised on two pivots. ‘This movement, which is 
phere in its upper region has been obtained. | due essentially to the force of gravity, is made 
He thinks that there is plausible evidence to) serviceable for moving the register. 
sustain the theory that there is something at the} The awkwardness of employing positive and 
sun like an envelope or atmosphere of hydro-| negative numbers in meteorological calculations 
gen, something that is cooler, something whose | respecting temperature of the air has led the di- 
spectrum is confined to the higher levels of its| rector of the Copenhagen Meteorological Insti- 
own atmosphere, and which will not appear | tute to propose that, instead of the negative num- 
lower down because the compound molecules | bers, we employ their complement with respect 
which form it will be broken up by the higher| to 100, Thus, instead of —5°, we should say 
temperature of the subjacent regions. +95°. This system has special convenience 
Professor Bruhns has investigated the ques- | when the averages of a long series are to be tak- 
tion whether the comet discovered by Pogson at | en; but we are not aware that any body of me- 
Madras on the 2d and 3d of December, 1872, | teorologists has as yet reported in favor of its 
was really Biela’s comet. As has been main- | general adoption. 
tained by Oppolzer and others, he concludes that; The sad result of the balloon voyage from 
it was a new comet, having no connection with | which Tissandier alone returned alive has led 
Biela’s, nor with the shower of shooting-stars of | De Fonvielle to try several experiments on the 
the 27th of the preceding November. occasion of a recent ascent. ‘Three persons were 
The new method of computing the special | with him, and their voyage lasted six hours; the 
perturbations of the asteroids, proposed a year | maximum altitude was 12,000 feet, the ascent 
ago by Gyldin, has been applied by Boeklund to | being very gradual. A number of cages con- 
the preparation of tables of the asteroid Iphi- | taining small birds and guinea-pigs were taken 
genia. along, and it was found that one of these animals, 
Meteorology.—Dr. Hildebrandsson, of Upsala, | having been for a time exposed to the flow of 
has published the results of a careful study of | gas escaping from the balloon, died of suffoca- 
the observations of cirrus clouds. Having se-| tion, suggesting the probability of the hypoth- 
cured by personal correspondence a number of | esis previously advanced by De Fonvielle, that 
careful observers throughout Europe, he has | Tissandier’s companions lost their lives from sim- 
compared the observed movements of the cirri | ilar causes. Four different banks of clouds were 
with the prevailing clonds and isobars at the) found above Paris. ‘The effect upon the aero- 
surface of the earth. He finds that the cirrus | nauts of the rarefied air was very trifling, and he 
clouds, in a large majority of cases, flow out | remains of the opinion that ascents may be con- 
from areas of low barometer, and in toward | ducted gradually to immense altitudes. 
areas of high pressure, and, as he succinctly ex-| Considerable progress in Physics has been 
presses it, the movement of these clouds is to-| made. Arzberger and Zulkowski have pro- 
ward a point some distance to the right of that | posed a new form of water air-pump, founded 
toward which the lower clouds move. We had | on the principle of the increased flow of liquids 
occasion a few years ago to announce precisely | caused by an ajutage like an inverted frustrum 
the same law, as deduced by Professor Abbe for | of a cone. By a lateral opening, water, under 
the United States. It would seem, therefore, | considerable pressure, enters a small cylindrical 
now to be a law applicable to the whole of the | box, upon the top of which is the air tube, enter- 
northern temperate zone, and is entirely in ac- | ing about half-way, and narrowing to a point. 
cordance with the mechanical theory developed | This enters and opens into the narrow end of a 
by Mr. Ferrell in a memoir published in 1860. | slightly conical tube called the diffuser, which 


Quetelet, from an examination of forty years’ | projects several inches below the box, and by 
observations of the temperature at Brussels, | which the water issues. The supply of water 
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must keep the tube full, and as it widens down- 
ward, there is an exhaustion. With 585 mm. 
of mercury pressure of water, the barometer 
standing at 735 mm., the vacuum produced was 
724 mm., and the consumption of water three 
liters per second. No fall of water is necessary, 
the pressure being all-sufficient. 

Rood has described in full the important modi- 
fications he has made in Zéllner’s horizontal pen- 
dulum, and has given the extraordinarily delicate 
measurements he has made with it. ‘he mean 
probable error of the average result of four sets 


of observations made with the apparatus is one- | 


tenth of a scale-division, corresponding to less 
than one-thirty-six-millionth of an English inch! 
Rood purposes to use this remarkable instrument 


for the purpose of studying minute changes, oth- | 


erwise inappreciable, in the dimensions of solid | 
bodies under various conditions. 

Lecoq de Boisbaudran has shown that very 
low temperatures may be produced by means of | 


the ammonia ice-machine of Carré by taking | 


suitable precautions. If during the cooling the | 


heater be surrounded with ice-water, or, still bet- | 


ter, with a freezing-mixture, it is possible to ob- | 
tain, even with a small machine holding only | 
half'a liter , the rapid solidification of several kilo- | 
grams of mercury. After the freezing of nearly 
five kilograms of this metal in a solid cylinder, | 
the temperature within was found to be —48°. | 
If ice and salt be added to the water in which 
the condenser is placed during the heating, it is 
not necessary to raise the temperature of the | 
heater so high by ten or fifteen degrees. 

Violle has calied attention to the thermodiffu- | 
sion experiments of Feddersen and Dufour (which | 
are properly such, since the diffusion of a gas 
through a porous diaphragm causes a rise of 
temperature on the side of the entering gas, and 
a difference of temperature on the two sides of 


such a diaphragm causes a diffusion of gas) in | 


order to explain an experiment of Dufour’s, in 
which he used air in different hygrometric states 


on the two sides of the diaphragm, and observed | 


the diffusion. Violle believes that the true ex- 
planation of this result is to be found in Merget’s 
experiments, in which a porous cell, filled with 
pumice in fragments, and closed by a cork 


through which a tube passes, the whole being | 


well moistened, develops, when exteriorly heated 
to a dull red heat, simply from the surface evapo- 
ration, a pressure of air in its interior of three at- 
mospheres. Experiments of his own show how | 
extremely sensitive is this apparatus to changes 
of temperature. The practical importance of 
these facts is very great. Our clothes, the stones | 
of our houses, the very soil itself, when heated 
after previous moistening, act exactly like the 
apparatus of Merget, with an activity truly sur- | 
prising. In animals this gaseous movement 
plays its part in respiration ; but in plants, espe- 
cially in aquatic plants, it is seen in full activity, 
Nelumbium speciosum, for example, throwing 
from its stomata half a liter of air per minute, | 
solely through this action going on in the leaves. 

Wright has published a preliminary note on 
the spectroscopic examination of gases from a) 
stony meteorite which fell in Iowa last February. 
The small grains of iron which it contained | 
yielded several times their volume of gas, even 
on raising the temperature but slightly. Of | 
this gas the two oxides of carbon constituted for- | 


ty-nine per cent. (carbonic acid thirty-five, and 

carbonic oxide fourteen), the remaining fifty- 
one per cent. being hydrogen. The spectrum 
exhibited, the gas being under only a few milli- 

meters pressure, was that of carbon, especially 
the three brightest bands in the green and blue. 
| This fact is especially significant when we re- 
member that these are precisely the bands ob- 
served in cometary spectra, the close connection 
of meteors and comets being well established. 

Pickering and Williams have investigated the 
foci of lenses placed obliquely, from which it ap- 
pears that even the most carefully corrected lenses 
may still be defective in this respect. In a pho- 
tographic camera, for lines passing through the 
axis, the surface, instead of being plane, should 
have a radius of curvature of only 0.3 the focus, 
| while for lines perpendicular to these the curva- 
| ture should be 0.7 the focus. Curiously enough, 
the actual curvature in the normal eye is about 
0.5, or the mean of the above numbers. 

Jacques has determined, in the laboratory of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
percentage of light transmitted through glass 
| plates placed both perpendicularly and obliquely 
to the ray. ‘The plates were ordinary window- 
glass carefully cleaned. The original light being 
100, one plate transmitted 89.5 per cent., four 
plates 69.3 per cent., seven plates 55 per cent., 
and ten plates 45.3 per cent. When the plates 

are oblique to the ray, the amount transmitted 
by one plate decreases rapidly with the obliquity, 
while with ten plates it jnetually increases until 
| the obliquity reaches 55° 

Vogel has proposed a ‘simple form of camera 
for spectrum photography, which consists sim} ly 
of a box, in one side of which is fixed, by means 
of a cork, a pocket spectroscope. With this in- 
| strument a picture of the solar spectrum from H 
| to D was taken on silver bromide mixed with 
naphthalin-red in three minutes. 

‘Terquem and Trannin have described a new 
and convenient form of apparatus for piercing 
glass by the electric spark. 
| Rosetti has investigated the action of the Holtz 
| 


machine, and finds that it follows the law of Ohm 
completely, but that the electromotive force and 
the resistance are enormous. In his instrument 
the electromotive force was 57,000 volts when 
| the atmospheric moisture was 0.35, and the re- 
| Sistance, with two turns per second, 2,680,000,000 
|ohms. From his experiments he deduced 428 
as the mechanical equivalent of heat. 
| ‘Tommasi states the curious fact that if a cur- 
| rent of steam, under a pressure of five or six at- 
mospheres, be blown through a copper tube two 
| or three millimeters in diameter coiled in a he- 
lix about an iron bar, the bar becomes a magnet, 
and remains magnetized so long as the steam 
passes. 

Rowland proposes the use of a very unl elec- 
| tro-magnet placed upon the stage of the vertical 
lantern for showing diamagnetic experiments, 
| and shows by theory that there is no advantage 

| gained by the use of a larger apparatus. 
Ducretet has noticed a remarkable property 
of aluminum when conveying a current. If ina 
| voltameter one of the electrodes be aluminum, 
the other being of platinum, the former being 
| negative, water is decomposed, hydrogen is set 
free at the aluminum surface, and oxygen at the 
platinum, the current passing freely. But if the 
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aluminum electrode be made positive, no action 
takes place, and no current, or a very feeble one, 
passes. In the first case an electric bell in the 
circuit rings violently, in the second not at all. 
It is proposed to call a voltameter thus construct- 
edarheotome. It is doubtless capable of many 
useful applications. 

Beetz has succeeded in producing magnets by 
electrolysis, the iron having in one case a mag- 
netic moment per gram of 59, and in another of 
214. 

Herwig has observed that the extra-induced 
currents in iron wires are of remarkable intensi- 
ty, and supposes it to be due to the transversal 
demagnetization of the iron. 

Barker has described a new and convenient 
form of lecture galvanometer based on the ver- 
tical lantern. Above the horizontal condensing 
lens of this lantern is the upper needle, suspend- 
ed by a filament of silk. ‘To this a second needle 
is attached by means of an aluminum wire pass- 
ing through the condenser and the mirror. The 
second needle swings in a coil placed beneath the 
inclined mirror. Any current in this coil de- 
flects the lower needle, and, of course, the upper 
one also. This latter only appears on the screen, 
together with the graduated scale beneath it. 

In Chemistry the month has produced many 
new discoveries. Volhard has aided analytical 
processes by describing a new swimmer for bu- 
rettes, a new form of ammonia apparatus, and a 
new calcium chloride tube for organic analysis. 

Hiibner has shown that benzoic acid will set 
nitrobenzoic acid free from its salts. As the 
latter is the stronger acid, the fact is an impor- 
tant one in chemical dynamics. 

J. L. Smith has discovered, in investigating 
the anomalous fact that while ferric oxide as or- 
dinarily precipitated and dried is not magnetic, 
the oxide thrown down from solutions of me- 
teorites is invariably magnetic, that any solution 
of iron containing nickel, cobalt, or copper gives 
a precipitate of ferric oxide which becomes mag- 
netic on drying. ‘The exact cause of this action 
is obscure. Chandler suggests the formation of 
a saline oxide, analogous to the magnetic oxide 
of iron, with these metals. 

Weith has shown that, by the action of am- 
monium chloride on methyl alcohol, there is pro- 
duced both tri-methyl-amine and tetra-methyl- 
ammonium, the whole of the chloride being thus 
converted. Renard has made some experiments 
on the action of electrolytic oxygen upon methyl 
and ethyl alcohols. Using five Bunsen elements, 
and 100 cubie centimeters of ethyl alcohol acid- 
ulated with five per cent. of a dilute sulphuric 
acid, the action being continued for forty-eight 
hours, he succeeded in proving the presence in 
the liquid of methyl formate, aldehyde, ethyl 
acetate, acetal, and a new body, ethylidene mono- 
ethylate. It is acetal in which ethyl is replaced 
by hydrogen. Sulphethylic acid was also pro- 
duced in the electrolysis. Methyl alcohol thus 
treated yielded carbon dioxide and methyl ox- 
ide gases, besides methyl formate, methylal, and 
methyl acetate. 

Von Zotta has examined more closely the pro- 
duction of glyceric oxide by the action of calcium 
chloride on glycerin. ‘The product is an oily liq- 
uid of specific gravity 1.16, converted into glyc- 
erin again on boiling its aqueous solution. 

Claus has discovered in the alizarin paste of 





commerce a peculiar substance which dissolves 
to a blood-red liquid with alkalies. It erystal- 
lizes from acetic acid in large dark brown nee- 
dles with a bronze lustre. At 305° to 310° C, 
it sublimes, and condenses in orange needles, 
On examination it proved to be the dioxyqui- 
none of chrysene, ¢, e., the alizarin of chrysene, 
Hence Claus gives to it the name chrysezarin. 

Hesse has given some simple methods of test- 
ing the cinchona alkaloids. He distinguishes 
quinidine from quinine, cinchonine, and cincho- 
nidine by means of the behavior of water and am- 
monia with their iodhydrates. If to half a gram 
of the salt to be tested ten cubic centimeters of 
water be added, the whole warmed to 60° C., and 
half a gram of potassium iodide be added, allow- 
ed to cool, and after the lapse of an hour filtered ; 
then, if the quinidine be pure, no turbidity results 
on adding a drop of ammonia. <A precipitate 
under these circumstances proves the presence 
of one of the other three alkaloids. 

Howard has made an examination of the bark 
known as Cinchona pelleterana, in order to prove 
finally the existence or non-existence of the al- 
kaloid aricine. His results confirm those of oth- 
er observers, and point strongly to the existence 
of aricine as a distinct alkaloid. 

Boehm has studied the decomposition which 
marsh and water plants undergo under water. 
He finds that the butyric fermentation takes 
place, that carbon dioxide and marsh gases are 
evolved, and that the liquid becomes alkaline from 
the evolution of ammonia. A partial conversion 
into peat is finally observed. 

Gerber has described a new and more accu- 
rate method for the analysis of milk, by which 
he obtains some very satisfactory results. 

Gautier, by dissolving fresh blood-fibrin in a 
solution of sodium chloride and dialysing, has ob- 
tained a solution which coagulates by heat, and 
exhibits nearly all the properties of albumin. 

Geology.—In a recent number of the Bulletin 
of the Geological Society of France, M. Michel- 
Lévy gives the results of investigations made by 
him on the acidic class of rocks, i. e., those which 
contain a considerable amount of free silica. 
He claims that from the oldest granite to the re- 
cent trachytes, through the porphyries, there is 
a regular transition in their condition as to crys- 
talline texture. This is, according to him, so 
marked that it is safe to affirm an immediate 
connection between the age of a given rock of 
this class and its crystalline or semi-crystalline 
character. The distinctions are based princi- 
pally upon the minerals constituting the paste or 
mass of the rock, and its condition, whether fully 
crystalline, partially so, or, on the other hand, 
glassy and vitreous, and also whether it shows a 
globular or spherolitic structure. 

The record for Geography since our last sum- 
mary is limited principally to the departure of 
the British arctic expedition, which had occupied 
public attention to so great a degree for several 
months past. The vessels composing it left on 
the 29th of May, with the best wishes of the 
world for a successful result. At one time it 
was supposed that a German and possibly a 
French expedition would take part in the explo- 
ration, attempting to reach the same goal by a 
different route. Apparently, however, this has 
been given up for the present, we hope to be re- 
newed another year. 





Various parties of the United States govern- | 
ment are now in the field engaged in their surm- 
mer’s work. ‘That of Lieutenant Wheeler is on 
the largest scale, consisting of several divisions, 
one working on the coast of California, another 
in New Mexico and its vicinity. Each division 
consists of several parties, all properly provided 
with topographers, naturalists, and other scien- 
tific aids. One of the California parties will 
spend part of the summer on the coast of South 
California, in the vicinity of Santa Barbara and 
Los Angeles, and probably include the adjacent | 
islands in the research. 

Dr. Hayden’s survey will be continued in Colo- 
rado, and that of Major Powell in Utah. With 
a view of determining the actual value of the 
Black Hills as a region for settlement, and espe- | 
cially as to the alleged existence of gold in large 
quantity, the Interior Department has sent out 
a party under Professor Janney for the purpose | 
of investigating the geological structure of the 
region. A suitable escort has been provided for 
this party, which, it is understood, is about en- | 
tering upon its mission, although so far nothing | 
has been heard of the results. 

The United States steamer Saranac left San | 
Francisco on the 5th of June on a cruise to Alas- | 


kan waters. She took as passengers Lieuten- 
ant Maynard, of the Navy, and Dr. Emil Bessels, 
of the former Polaris expedition. Lieutenant | 
Maynard had charge of the completion of the in- 
vestigation ordered by Congress in regard to the 
relations of the Alaska Commercial Company to 
the Indians and to the fur trade generally ; while 
Dr. Bessels, under the direction of the Indian 
Bureau, went especially on an ethnological mis- 
sion, his object being to study the character of 
the Esquimaux of the Pacific coast as compared 
with those in Greenland, and for the better prep- 
aration of a memoir to form part of the report 
on the Polaris expedition. He also intended to 
embrace the opportunity for collecting specimens 
illustrative of the manners, customs, and char- 
acteristics of the Esquimaux, the Aleutian Isl- 
anders, and the Indians generally, with special 
reference to their forming part of the grand eth- | 
nological exhibition at the Centennial. The Sar- 
anac was wrecked, June 18, in Seymour Narrows, 
becoming a total loss. No lives were lost. 

Ethnology.—The importance of a proper ex- 
hibition of ethnological objects at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial has induced special effort on the 
part of the Indian Bureau and of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, charged with the duty of ren- 
dering this display complete. ‘The members of 
the Indian service have been directed by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs to make an ex- 
haustive collection of every thing illustrating the 
life and character of the respective tribes, and 
it is expected that, with the objects already in 
the National Museum, this portion of the exhi- 
bition will be extremely full. 

It is proposed, should Congress hereafter fur- 
nish the means for it, to make the Centennial 
the occasion of a display of the living tribes of 
the North American aborigines, to consist of a | 
family, or four or five individuals, of most of the 
principal races, male and female, and of different 
ages—perhaps twenty groups in all—who will be | 
assigned a special reservation in the Philadel- 
phia Park, and be established as nearly as possi- 
ble in their natural surroundings, in the way of 
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dwellings, household effects, articles of dress, ete, 
This, if it can be carried out, will be an extreme- 
ly interesting display, but will require an appro- 
priation from Congress for the purpose. It is, 
however, probable that Dr. Bessels will bring or 
send down representatives of such tribes as can 
not be reached in time should Congress make the 
appropriation next winter. 

A very important research is also in course of 
prosecution, under the auspices of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, on the coast of South California, 
where Mr. Paul Schumacher is engaged in disin- 
terring remains of a prehistoric age, and obtain- 


| ing large numbers of very remarkable objects. 


An extremely interesting addition to the ar- 
cheological treasures of the National Museum 
consists of a collection of objects of stone late- 
ly received by the Smithsonian Institution from 
Porto Rico, the bequest of Mr. George Latimer, 
a well-known American citizen in that island. 

Microscopy.—We note in the Monthly Micro- 
scopical Journal for May the completion of the 
excellent series of papers by Messrs. Dallinger 
and Drysdale, entitled ‘‘ Researches into the 
Life History of the Monads.” Five different 
forms of these have been thoroughly studied, 
and they name them respectively the cercomonad, 
the springing monad, the uniflagellate, the bi- 
flagellate, and the calycine, the latter so named 
from its peculiar calyx-like form. The authors 
state that the complete detail in the develop- 
ment of these monads was only successfully com- 
passed by the one-twenty-fifth and one-fiftieth of 
Powell and Lealand, with diameters ranging from 
2500 to 5000. ‘They express a complete distrust 
of all observations founded on successive ‘‘dips” 
in a quickly changing organic infusion, and put 
no faith in observations of this sort, and not con- 
ducted on the plan of keeping the same drop un- 
der continuous observation during all alleged 
transformations. From their own observations 
on these lowly forms they are constrained to say 
‘*that not the slightest countenance is given to 
the doctrine of heterogenesis. On the contrary, 
they find the life cycle of a monad to be as rigid- 
ly circumscribed within definite limits as that of a 
mollusk or‘a bird. The heating experiments uni- 
formly proved that the spores resulting from sex- 
ual generation have a power of resistance to heat 
over the adult which is greater in the proportion 
of eleven to six on the average—the very essence 
of the question of biogenesis versus abiogenesis 
—some of the spores resisting 88° F. above the 
boiling-point of water. ‘This result agrees with 
the experiments of Dr. W. Roberts, and later 
of Huitzinga, who could not destroy the bacteria 
or their germs by boiling for half an hour under 
a heat of 230° F.” 

Among the additions to Zoology during the 
past few weeks are some results obtained by fur- 
ther dredging expeditions on the coast of New 
England, carried on under the auspices of the 
United States Fish Commission. During the 
summer of 1874 Professor S. F. Baird, United 


| States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, es- 


tablished the head-quarters of the Commission at 
The results worked out by 
Professor Verrill (and published in the American 
Journal of Science and Arts), who had charge of 
the exploration, show that over one hundred spe- 
cies new to the fauna of Southern New England 
were secured. In September of the same year 
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the Superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey offered Professor Baird the use of the 
steamer Bache to continue the dredging operations 
of the coast of Maine carried on so successfully the 
previous year. Dr. Packard took charge of the 
work, with the assistance of Messrs. Rathbun and 
Cooke. Dredgings were made at about forty sta- 
tions in the Guif of Maine at different depths down 
to 125 fathoms. ‘The results were worked up by 
Professor Verrill. A new star-fish, a species of 
Asterina, and several new polyzoa were obtained. 

Dr. Leidy has identified the Ascaris mystax 
as an intestinal worm of a Bengal tiger. ‘This 
worm has also been found in the lion and do- 
mestic.cat. A long thread-worm from an apple 
was found by Dr. Leidy to be the Mermis acumi- 
nata, a species that is parasitic in the larve of 
many insects, including the codling-moth of the 
apple. 

Under the caption, ‘‘ Biographies of some 
Worms,” the American Naturalist publishes an 
article giving the life histories of the most im- 
portant parasitic worms, such as the flukes, tape- 
worms, and round worms. The chapter on the 
development of the rotifers is condensed and 
translated from an essay on the development of 
Brachionus by Dr. Salensky. It is the first roti- 
fer whose embryology has been studied. Salensky 
finds that the earliest stages are much as in cer- 
tain gasteropods. ‘Though the paper appeared 
in 1872, this is the first time that an abstract has 
appeared in English. 

A brief account of the fresh-water leeches of 
North Ameyica, by Professor A. E. Verrill, ap- 
pears as an appendix to Professor Baird’s re- 
port on the fresh-water fisheries of the United 
States. 

In the same volume is an illustrated article, 
by Mr. S. I. Smith, on the fresh-water crustacea 
of North America. Both of these papers will 
be very useful to students. 

It appears that the males of a nematode, or 
round worm, are very much smaller than the fe- 
male, and make their way into the so-called 
uterus of the latter, where they live as parasites. 
This discovery, made by Leuckart, is confirmed 
by Biitschli. 

Mr. Bundy writes to the American Naturalist 
that the Colorado beetle, or Doryphora, was last 
summer destroyed in great numbers by the rose- 
breasted grosbeak in Wisconsin. 

The Caloptenus spretus is occasioning much 
alarm in the Western States, particularly Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and Colorado, as well as Mis- 
souri. ‘The idea that this locust swarms down 
from the valleys of the Rocky Mountains may 
be questioned, as it occurs each year only too 
abundantly in the Northwest and Western States 
beyond the Mississippi River, and occurs also in 
the Northern New England States, but a little 
smaller and with shorter wings than in the Rocky 
Mountains. ‘The red-legged locust of New En- 
gland is more abundant on highlands and mount- 
ains than near the coast. 

The ‘ Buffalo gnat,” so destructive to cattle 
during the past spring in Tennessee, is a species 
of Simulium, allied to, but much larger than, the 
black-fly of the Northern woods and Labrador. 
The editors of the American Naturalist received 
it several years since from Illinois, with the state- 
ment that it killed horses. It is allied also to 
the celebrated Columbatschian fly of Hungary, 








which is so deadly at times to cattle. The larva 
of the black-fly lives in the water. 

Botany.—M. Woronin, of St. Petersburg, re- 
| cently read before the Society of Naturalists of 
that city an account of some investigations in re- 
| lation to the cause of the disease known as club- 
| foot, found in the roots of different species of cab- 
| bage and turnip. ‘The disease, which is common 
|in England and some parts of America, has but 
just made its appearance in the neighborhood of 
St. Petersburg. It has generally been attributed 
to the sting of some insect, but M. Woronin as- 
serts that he has discovered it to be owing to the 
presence of a vegetable organism hitherto un- 
known, resembling in some respects the My-xo- 
mycetes, in others the Chytridine. M. Woro- 
nin waits for further study before giving a name 
and systematic position to this new plant. 

In Botanical Necrology we have to mention 
the death, May 10, at Antibes, Alpes-Maritimes, 
France, of Gustave Thuret, the most distinguish- 
ed of French phycologists. 

The subject of Pisciculture continues to attract 
public attention, numerous reports having been 
made by the State bodies since our last in refer- 
ence to the subject. Among these we may men- 
tion the report of the Canadian government for 
1874, and those of New Hampshire, New York, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. Operations 
looking toward the multiplication of the fishes of 
the United States have already been commenced, 
the United States Commissioner having been en- 
gaged for a month past in the rivers of North 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia in hatching shad and in turning the 
fry into the waters, as also in shipping a portion 
to localities destitute of them. ‘The States of 
Maryland, Delaware, and New York are also 
engaged at the present time in a similar under- 
taking. 

Mr. Livingston Stone expects to resume his 
labors in procuring the eggs of California salm- 
on on the Upper Sacramento for transmission 
to Eastern waters, and proposes a scale of opera- 
tions looking toward the acquisition of ten mill- 
ions of these eggs. It is probable that some of 
these eggs will be shipped to Chili for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the salmon can be 
successfully reared in the streams of that coun- 
try, many of which, heading in the Andes, dis- 
charge their waters into the ocean, apparently 
possessing all the necessary conditions to consti- 
tute admirable places of abode for salmon. ‘The 
United States Commission has already offered to 
deliver a sufficient number of eggs, properly pack- 
ed, in San Francisco, provided that their further 
transmission and subsequent hatching out are 
performed at the expense of the government of 
Chili. The offer will probably be accepted. 

Mr. Stone has also paid a visit to the Colum- 
bia River for the purpose of studying the salmon 
fisheries of that stream, and to select a hatch- 
ing station, should any provision be subsequently 
made for multiplying these fish artificially, to 
meet any anticipated decrease in consequence 
of the extensive scale of capture adopted on the 
Columbia to supply the various canning estab- 
lishments. 

An international exhibition of objects connect- 
ed with the fisheries and pisciculture will be held 
in Paris in July of the present year, at which an 
extended display is anticipated. Reference has 
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already been made to the expectation of a simi- | by Dr. W. G. Farlow on some part of the New 
lar exhibition of American fisheries at the Phil- | England sea-coast, with special reference to in- 
adelphia Centennial, for which the general gov- | struction in cryptogamic botany, such as the 
ernment and several of the States are making | fungi and the alge. Professor Cook will also 
special provision. |hold a summer school of chemistry at Cam- 
Measures have been taken by the United States | bridge. 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries for intro- Of the deaths since our last we may mention 
ducing the carp into the United States, by send- | those of Professor E. Baudelot, M. Seguin, and 
ing Mr. Rudolph Hessel, an experienced culti- | Baron J. J. de Waldeck, of France; Sir Golds- 
vator of this fish, to Hungary for the purpose of worthy Gurney, Rev. Charlies New, Mr. W. C. 


securing the best varieties. Opinions differ very 
much as to the excellence of the carp as an arti- 
cle of food, although it is claimed by its advo- 


sates that it is only in Eastern Europe, and in lo- | 


calities not often visited by Americans, that the 
best races are to be found. In any event, how- 
ever, the fish is a desirable addition to our re- 
sources, as it ranks with poultry in point of do- 
mestication, and can be cultivated with very little 
trouble in almost any kind of water, thriving best 
in those which are warm, and thus eminently 
adapted to the Southern United States, where 
trout can not be reared. As living largely on 
vegetable food, too, it becomes unnecessary to 
feed it with meat, or, indeed, to make any special 
provision for its nurture. 

The American grayling still continues to be a 
subject of attention among pisciculturists, Mr. 
Fred Mather having recently made a second 
visit to the Au Sable River, in Michigan, and 
obtained a large number of spawn and of young 
fish. The eggs are now being hatched out at 
Northville, Michigan, and at Mr. Mather’s es- 
tablishment at Honeoye Falls, New York. The 


fish itself is not of any special economical im- | 


portance ; but, as being one of great beauty, and 
readily taking the fly, it can be appropriately in- 
troduced into waters that are cold enough to re- 
ceive it, and thus add, at least, to the resources 
of the angler. 

Under the head of Miscellaneous Scientific 


Intelligence, we have to express our regret at the | 


enforced abandonment of the Summer School 
of Natural History at Penikese, which has been 
conducted for two seasons with much success. 
The expense of maintaining the station, howev- 


er, in Buzzard’s Bay, so remote from markets | 


and so inconvenient of access, together with the 
comparative paucity of animal life in the waters 
around it, has made it expedient to give up the 
enterprise for the present year at least. The 
example of the Penikese school has not been lost, 
however, and it is quite probable that schools on 
this plan, which promise to spring up all over 
the country, will aggregate a greater amount of 
benefit than any single school. Already we have 
one on the same plan commenced in Iowa, under 
the auspices of the Davenport Academy of Sci- 
ences, one at Peoria, Illinois, and one at Cleve- 
land, under the care of the Kirtland Society of 
Natural History. 

Professor Shaler, to whom the original idea 
of the Penikese School is due, will establish a 
summer camp of geology on the Cumberland 
Mountains, where his party will receive in- 
struction for geological research in the field. 
The demand for such instruction is shown by the 
fact that while his number has been limited to 
thirty, he has already about one hundred appli- 
cants for admission, each to pay a fee of fifty 
dollars and the necessary expenses. 

A summer school of botany will also be held 


| Aitken, Sir E. Smirke, and Captain Sherard 
| Osborn, of England; Carl L. C. Becker, Dr. 
| Carl Mauch, Professor A. Schrétter, and Mr. 
H. H. Schwabe, of Germany and Austria; and 
| Mr. J. G. Nieto, of Mexico. 

Of current items in the field of Engineering, 
we may record that a bill providing for the build- 

jing of the East River Bridge jointly by the cit- 
| ies of New York and Brooklyn has become a 
| law. Among other provisions, the new enact- 
| ment authorizes appropriations to the extent of 
| $8,000,000. 
The several interoceanic canal expeditions re- 
| cently sent out by the government have return- 
|ed, and their reports are in the possession of the 
| Navy Department. In this connection the an- 
nouncement is made that a commission com- 
| posed of Commodore Ammen, General Humph- 
| reys, Chief of Engineers, and Captain Patterson, 
| of the Coast Survey, has been appointed by the 
| President to examine the documents, and report 
| upon that which they deem most advantageous 
for the canal line. ‘This commission will have 
| under consideration the Tehuantepec survey of 
Captain Shufeldt, the two Nicaraguan surveys 
made by Commanders Hatfield and Lull, the Da- 
| rien surveys of Commander Selfridge and Lieu- 
tenant Collins, and the records of the late Pana- 
ma survey. 
In Technology we record a recent invention 
| of Professor Benjamin Silliman for purifying il- 
luminating gas of ammonia and its compounds, 
and obviating the necessity of washing or scrub- 
| bing the gas—a process which, though unavoida- 
ble by the methods of purification heretofore in 
use, is well understood to be attended with a se- 
rious loss of valuable illuminant constituents. 
| Professor Silliman has discovered that when gas 
containing ammonia or its compounds is brought 
into proper contact with ‘‘ salt-cake” (a by-prod- 
uct in the manufacture of acids and of soda) it 
parts completely and at once with all its ammonia, 
which combines with the free acid of the salt- 
cake. The separation is said to be so perfect 
that no trace of ammonia can be detected in the 
gas by the usual re-agents after passing the salt- 
cake purifiers. From its combination the am- 
monia can be readily separated by the processes 
now in use. The complete removal of ammo- 
niacal compounds from illuminating gas has hith- 
erto been one of the greatest difficulties presented 
to gas engineers. 

Dr. Wilde, in a recent communication to the 
St. Petersburg Academy upon the system of 
electric illumination devised by M. Ladyguin, to 
which we have several times referred in these 
columns, declared that he (M. Ladyguin) had 
solved the great problem of dividing and render- 

ing steady the electric light in the simplest possi- 
ble manner, and urged the Academy to recog- 
nize the fact by bestowing a mark of its special 
distinction upon the inventor. 
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POLITICAL, 
UR Record is closed on the 21st of June. 
The Rhode Island General Assembly, May 
25, elected Henry Lippitt (Republican) Gov- 
ernor. 

The Pennsylvania Republican Convention, at 
Lancaster, May 26, renominated General Hart- 
ranft for Governor. 

The Ohio Republican Convention, at Colum- 
bus, June 2, nominated ex-Governor Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes for Governor, and in its platform 
opposed a division of the school fund. 

The New Hampshire Legislature, June 9, 
elected P. C. Cheney Governor of the State. 

The California Republican Convention, at Sac- 
ramento, June 11, nominated T. G. Phelps for 
Governor. 

The Ohio Democratic Convention, at Colum- 
bus, June 17, renominated Governor William 
Allen, 

The centennial anniversary of the battle of 
Bunker Hill was celebrated at Boston June 17. 
Judge Devens delivered the oration. 

The Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier has been re- 
elected President of the French Assembly. 

It has been until lately a rule of the British 
House of Commons that when attention was 
drawn by any member to the presence of stran- 
gers, the latter should be expelled. This rule 
was so far modified, May 31, as to require a divis- 
ion of the House on the question of expulsion. 

The attention of the British government has 
been called to the frightful mortality from mea- 
sles araong the Feejee Islanders. 


Chitor’s Wistoriral Rerard. 


General Garibaldi’s bill for the improvement 
of the Tiber passed the Italian Chamber of Dep- 
| uties, June 16, by a vote of 198 to 57. 





DISASTERS. 

May 26.—¥Explosion in a drug store in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Several people killed and 
others fatally injured. 

May 27.—Burning of the French Catholic 
church at Holyoke, Massachusetts, during the 
celebration of the feast of Corpus Christi. Sev- 
enty-five lives lost. 

June 16.—Explosion in a manufactory of fire- 
works in Boston, Massachusetts. Six persons 
killed and three seriously injured. 

May 18.—Farthquake in New Granada. Six 
cities desolated. The city of Cucuta entirely 
obliterated. Sixteen thousand lives lost. 

May 24.—Intelligence in London, England, 
of the sinking of an Austrian ferry-boat in the 
Tyrol, with Roman Catholic pilgrims on board. 
Seventy-six lives lost. 

May 30.—The steamer Vicksburg, bound for 
Liverpool from Montreal, went down in a field 
ofice. Eighty-three lives reported lost. 

June 3.—Sixty persons drowned by the cap- 
sizing of a lighter on the Tagus, in Portugal. 

OBITUARY. 

June 14.—In Boston, Massachusetts, Samuel 
Gardner Drake, historian and antiquarian, aged 
seventy-seven years. 

June 6.—In France, M. Charles de Remusat, 
author and statesman, in his seventy-eighth year. 








Citar’ s 


N the first day of August, in the year 1714, 
died Queen Anne, and on the same day 
George I. succeeded to the throne. ‘That day 
was kept as a day of rejoicing by the Dissenters. 


On its recurrence in 1733 they held great meet- | 
ings in London and several other parts of the | 


kingdom to celebrate it, the more especially as 
it was the day on which the ‘‘ Schism Bill” would 
have been passed if the death of the Queen had 
not prevented it. If this bill had become a law, 
Dissenters would have been debarred the liberty 
of educating their own children. 

Cotonet Baxer, who was killed at Ball’s 
Bluff during the late rebellion, was well known 
in Springfield, Illinois, and it was of him Mr. 
Lincoln used to tell the following story: 

Colonel Baker was very courteous to ladies, 
always treating them with great politeness and 
attention. He was starting on a journey at one 


time, when a lady was placed in his care by an | 


acquaintance. Now the colonel knew nothing 
whatever of this lady, but she proved to be a 
pleasant traveling companion, and he made her 
as comfortable as possible in the old stage-coach, 
On the next morning they stopped for breakfast 
in Galena, and while that meal was being pre- 
pared they were shown into a parlor on the 
second floor. Here the lady seated herself by 
an open window looking out on the street, while 


Drawer, 


the colgnel paced the floor, with his hands fold- 
ed behind him, as was his custom, for he always 
seemed as restless as a caged bear when con- 
fined in a room. Other passengers were in the 
parlor, and they were speaking of some late de- 
faulter, some blaming him, others saying he had 
done what he could to save his creditors. At last 
one of the gentlemen appealed to Colonel Baker, 
asking what he thought of the defaulter. 

“Think of him!” exclaimed the colonel. 
‘‘Why, that he should be hung without mercy. 
He is a scoundrel.” 

At this the lady left her seat, and standing in 
front of the colone! with flashing eyes, said, ‘‘ Col- 
onel Baker, perhaps it may interest you to know 
that the gentleman you so readily condemn is my 
uncle!” 

The colonel ceased his walk, and giving one 
appealing look to his fair friend, he began to 
draw off his coat, and approaching the open win- 
dow, said, ‘‘I have nothing more to say, madam ; 
| but give the word, and I will throw myself from 
| this window.” 
| ‘The sacrifice was not demanded, and they con- 
tinued their journey in peace. 








Mr, Lincoxn was very plain in dress, simple in 
his manner, and impulsive as a child. He was 
dining with us one day in a little Western town, 
and there chanced to be some very fine fresh hon- 
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ey in the comb on the table. Mr. Lincoln helped 
himself to some of it, and as it **‘ reminded him 
of a story of an old man and his bees,” he forgot 
to eat it, as he had to tell the story. When the 
girl came to take his plate and hand him his 
pie, he startled her by springing up, snatching 
the plate from her hand, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Hold 
on, sis; I don’t want to lose that fine honey ;” and 
scraping it off with his knife, he placed it along- 
side of his pie, and resumed his seat and his 
story. ‘That girl is now a wife and mother, and 
tells this story of our late President to her chil- 
dren. 


An out-of-town gentleman having business 
with the cardinal, called at the residence of the 
new dignitary in Madison Avenue, and was told 
by the servant that his eminence was not in. 
On going down the street he met an acquaint- 
ance, a Roman Catholic, though not of the 
highest culture, to whom he said, ‘‘I am very 
anxious to see the cardinal on a business matter 
of some importance. Have you any idea where I 
could find him ?” 

‘* Faith, I haven't,” was the reply; ‘‘but you 
needn't look for him among any o’ them rich 
fellows, for he is wearin’ his ow/d hat.” 


One of our fashionable ladies, having recently 
gone on a visit to some friends in the country 


during the heated term, had the following de- | 


lightful experience: The lock of her dressing- 
case got out of order, and it was sent to the vil- 
lage blacksmith to be opened. It chanced that 
during a saunter through the village with her 
hostess they passed the blacksmith’s shop, when 
that lady stopped and asked the blacksmith if he 
had got Miss Blank’s dressing-case open. ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am,” said the ingenuous villager; ‘‘ but I’m 
sorry to say that in doing it I broke one of the 
bottles of brandy.” ‘Tableau! 


Tue writer remembers to have heard, within 
a year past, a clergyman in Westchester County, 
New York, make the following request, after 
having finished the reading of the ordinary no- 
‘*T must request the members of the 
church to dispense henceforth with the company 
of their dogs when they come to this sacred edi- 
fice for worship. The number of whelps and 
curs of low degree that prowl about the church 
during service, some of which manage to sneak in 
and nose out the seats of their masters, is simply 
disgraceful, and must be stopped.” 

This recalls one or two other odd things con- 
nected with church services: In the Cambrian 
Quarterly Magazine for October, 1829, is given 
an extract from the report of the Commissioners 
of Education and on Churches, as follows: 


tices : 


“Richard Dovey, in 1659, founded a Free School at 


‘ y . a | 
Calverley, Salop, and directed to be placed in some 


room in the cottages, and to pay, yearly, the sum of 
eight shillings to a poor man of the said parish, who 
should undertake to awaken sleepers, and whip out 


dogs from the church of Calverley during divine sérv- | 


ice.” 


PATERNAL affection is fresh and vigorous as 
ever in North Carolina, as per the following from 
a friend in Cherokee County : 

Traveling not long ago among the mountains 
of Western North Carolina, circumstances com- 
pelled me to abide for the night at one of the 
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cabins not usually frequented by travelers. It 
consisted of only one room, furnished with two 
beds, and the same number of chairs. The fam- 
ily was composed of the proprietor, his wife, and 
nine children, the eldest of whom I judged to be 
about twelve years of age. During the night 
some slight confusion occurred on account of an 
addition to the family and the illness of one of 
the children. However, all was set to rights by 
a drink of whisky on the part of the mother, and 
a spanking, accompanied with a ‘‘ shet up thar!” 
for the child. 

Knowing that a physician was something al 
most unknown in this region, I inquired of the 
proprietor in the morning, ‘*‘ What do you do in 
| case of violent illness among your children ?” 

He replied, ‘‘ Well, we do as well as we can; 
but ef so be they die, why, then they die. But 
we allus cackleate to have a few to spare.” 


| 
Bi. 
} 


A TEACHER in one of the schools at Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, was one day hearing a class 
of boys in reading. ‘They came to a crisis in the 
story then in hand, and a little fellow with his 
book before his face, his head on one side, and 
his voice pitched high, carried on the tale in this 

| wise: ‘* And the roaring beast approached the 

| hunter with distended jaws. The man instant- 
ly thrust the muzzle of his gun into the bear's 
| mouth, and fired into his witt/es” (vitals). 

A neat finish. 


WHEN the late Preston King was rather a 
| young man, hale, hearty, and robust, as nearly 
| all Northern New Yorkers are, he took advan- 
tage of a little respite from his legislative duties 
for a winter trip to his old home and friends at 
|‘*the Burg,” in St. Lawrence County. Judge 
| Stilwell, then in Albany, and before the days of 
| vile railroads, invited King to take the trip in 
|his private sleigh through to the St. Lawrence. 
| They had a cozy, pleasant time of it among the 
| drowsy snow-flakes and mugs of hot flip. When 
they finally arrived at Higbee’s ‘* Moosehead Tav- 
ern” (plainly indicated by the swinging sign that 

hung by the door), away off on the confines of 
the great Northern forest that spread its dark 
and frosty shades for miles around, the judge 
ordered supper for himself and companion, and 
after partaking of which they sauntered to the 
centre of backwoods gravitation, the bar-room, 
| which was lighted up by a blazing fire of hickory 
and oak logs. Around and about were squads 
of rough-looking foresters intently engaged in 
the game of checkers. Now Preston King was 
said to be one of the most expert players of the 
game of checkers in the country—indeed, it is 
said that, giving him the first move, he could 
| not be beaten. The judge, who was then (as he 
is now, at the ripe age of ninety) fond of a joke, 
put on his eyeglasses, as though entirely igno- 
rant of the game, looked over the shoulder of 
one of the most skillful players, and coolly re- 
marked, 

| ‘That move, Sir, will lose you the game.” 

This, though rather unfair, so bewildered the 

player that the game went against him. After 
which all parties jumped up, and invited the un- 
| known but good-looking gentleman to try his 
skill. The judge quietly remarked that he was 
fatigued with the day’s journey, and was about 
to retire, but that his boy would play with them, 
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and that if they beat him, ‘‘ why,” said he, | 
‘*vou may send for me.” King humored the | 
joke, and played with one and then another, | 
beating them all with such ease that they be- | 
came furious and disgusted, looking upon the | 
glory and honor of the forest as sacrificed to an 
unknown man. A grand consultation was then | 
held, when it was proposed to send for the old | 
doctor, who could beat the ‘‘ old boy, while this | 
enemy was but a young one.” 

‘*That’s all very well said,” remarked the | 
sage Higbee. ‘‘ But, don’t you see, here’s the 
trouble: if he beats the boy, why, the old man | 
will come down. I think you'd better not send. | 
We'll all take a drink, call it square, and go to 
bed.” 

For years after this little event Higbee would 
amuse the crowd by relating the joke of Senator 
King. 





Tue revival movement of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey in England recalls the following lines, 
written half a century ago, and inspired by the 
fact that a prayer-meeting had been held in a 
theatre : 

Reader, if you have time to spare, 
Turn o’er St. Matthew's leaves, 

And you will find a house of prayer 
Vas made a den of thieves. 

But now the scene is altered quite— 
Oh, reformation rare !— 

This modern den of thieves to-night 
Is made a house of prayer. 


| you a token to mind it. 





One of the peculiarities of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey’s method is to procure for their services 
a theatre wherever one can be had. In London 
their efforts seem to have been most successful 
before the foot-lights. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Boston writes: 

The reading of some Scotch stories in an old 
number of Harper’s suggested the sending to the 
editor of the Drawer of one or two others, prob- 
ably new, taken down by the writer of this at the 
time, during a remarkable address recently de- 
livered to a temperance organization by our tal- 
ented fellow-citizen Captain : remarkable in 
its dissimilarity from kindred efforts, the speaker 
having succeeded in keeping his audience, from 
beginning to end of his address, in convulsions 
of laughter at his naively narrated stories, every 
one of which came up apropos of his subject, and 
gave the hearers the feeling that without it the 
address would have been incomplete. 

A Glasgow boy had been summoned as a wit- 
ness in a case before the Municipal Court. His 
mother took great pains in instructing him as to 
his behavior, and was particularly solicitous as 
to his doing at once, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, whatever he might be asked to. The 
hour of trial arrived, and Jock, in his ‘* Sunday 
claes,” set out for court in high spirits. He had 
not been gone long when he returned, sobbing 
bitterly, The following colloquy ensued : 

** What’s wrang wi’ ye, laddie ?” 

**Nae muckle.” 
‘* Ay, but what’s wrang wi’ ye ?” 
**Nae muckle, I tell ye.” 





At length his mother succeeded in eliciting the ' mode of addressing their wives. 


truth : 

‘* Weel, they tuk me into a big room wi’ a 
chiel wi’ a white pow [head] sittin’ his lane, an’ 
a lot o’ mair chiels sittin’ below him, an’ the chiel 





| day, ‘‘ Mother, I feel nervous.” 


| nervous ?” 
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wi’ the white pow axed me ma name, An’ ] 
tellt him, ‘Jock MacNab.’ An’ he tellt me. 
‘Jock MacNab, haud up your han’ an sweir.’ 
An’ I put up ma han’, an’ said, ‘Damn you 
een, Sir;’ an’ they put me oot.” 





A country school-master of the old time wa; 
coaching his pupils for the yearly examination 
by the clergymen of the district. He had before 
him the junior geography class, 

**Can any little poy or kirl tell me chwat is 
the shape off the earth ?” 

To this there was no answer. 

**Oh, dear me, this is cholanmely! Chwhat 
wull the ministers sink o’ this? Well, I'll gic 
Chwhat is the shape o 
this snuff-box in ma han’ ?” 

** Square, Sir,” replied all. 

“Yess; but on Saabath, chwhen I shange 
ma Claes, I shange ma snuff-box, and I wears a 
roond one. Will you mind that for a token?” 

Examination-day came, and the junior geog- 
raphy class was called. 

‘Fine intelligent class this, Mr. Mackenzie,” 
said one of the clergymen. 

**Oh yess, Sir, they’re neeboor-like. ’ 

**Can any of the little boys or girls tell me 
what is the shape of the earth ?” 

Every hand was extended, every head thrown 
back, every eye flashed with eager excitement in 
the good old style of schools. One was singled 
out with a ‘* You, my little fellow, tell us.” 

**Roond on Sundays, an’ square all the rest o’ 


7 


| the week.” 





Tue Drawer has hitherto given two or three 


| specimens of what is called in China ‘‘ pigeon 


English.” Below is another effort, which shows 
what a Chinese genius can do with ‘‘ Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye:” 


Spose man lun slam-bang flont of gal 
Walkee tlough le lye; 

Spore man make kissee pidgin gal, 
What fo’ cly? 


Evly man pickee up some gal, 
Speakee all loun no got mi; 

All same lookee so evly gal loun my way 
Walkee tlough le lye. 





A LITTLE boy in W—— came in to his moth- 
er one day, saying, ‘‘ Mother, the boys out there 
are swearing, and I would not play with them, 


| but came right into the house!” 


‘*Swearing!” said the mother, who thought 
her child was perhaps too young to know what 
profaneness was. ‘*‘What is swearing, my 


' child 2?” 


‘*Why, it is saying ‘God’ outside of their 
prayers,” was the ready and original as well as 
just answer. 





ANOTHER little child said to her mother one 


**Nervous!” said the mother. ‘* What is 


‘* Why, it’s being in a hurry all over.” 





Denver men are proverbially courtly in their 
When a Den- 
| ver husband misses the wife of his bosom at 
| meal-time he does not scream for the police, or 
| rush around the neighborhood asking every body 
He simply prome- 


if he has seen Mary Jane. 
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nades down to the auction-room, puts his head 
through the door, and chants out, ‘* Mary Jane, 
them beans is biled!” And she lifts up her whole 
soul and wafts herself homeward. 


SPEAKING of infants, we are quite sure that 
the following poetic gem, by a Cincinnati song- 
ster, will be read with delight by every parent 
who has what he proudly regards as a choice 
specimen of the juvenile article : 


“DOT LITTLE BABY.” 


Droo as I leve, ‘most every day 

I laugh me vild to see de vay 

Dot shmall young baby dry to blay— 
Dot funny little baby. 


Ven I looke of dem little toes, 
Und see dot funny little nose, 
Und hear de vay dot rooster crows, 
I shmile like I vas crazy. 
Some times dere comes a little squall; 
Dot’s ven de vindy vind vill craw] 
Right und his little stomach shmall— 
Now dot’s doo bad for de baby. 


Dot make him sing at night so shweet, 

And gorry-barric he must eat, 

Und I must jump shpry on my feet 
To help dot little baby. 


He pulls my nose und kicks my hair, 

Und crawls me over every vhare, 

Und slobbers me—but vat I care? 
Dot vas my shmall young baby. 


Around my neck dot little arm 

Vas squozing me so nice und varm— 

Oh may dere never coom some harm 
To dot shmall little baby! 





In Albany there is a boarding-house kept by a 
woman named Mrs. V , at which place a 
young man named F boards, who, by-the- 
way, is considerable of a wag, and is also an 
enormous eater. On one occasion, when he had 
devoured almost every thing eatable on the table 
within his reach, and when the lady had supplied 
him until her strength and patience were well- 
nigh exhausted, she suddenly broke out with— 

“Mr. F , 1 shall certainly have to raise 
the price of your board!” 

“Don’t think of doing such a thing, Mrs. 
V——,” he replied, ‘‘it is nearly killing me 
now to eat all I pay for, and should you raise 
my board and compel me to eat more, it will be 
the death of me.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that all those at 
the table were convulsed with laughter. 











Asovt the time when Lord Brougham was 
raised to the peerage, the following couplet was 
written and circulated : 

Why is Lord Brougham like a sweeping man 

That close by the pavement stalks ?— 
Because when he’s done all the sweep that he can 
He takes up his Broom and Valks. 


(Brougham and Vaux. ) 








In the town of W , Illinois, lived Deacon 
Wright, an exemplary member of the Free-will 
Baptist Church. But he was troubled with the 
weakness as common to deacons as other men— 
that of an extra tillage of the ‘‘ root of evil,” 
and the usual objection to the root spreading. 
The church building being in want of repair, 
such as replastering, painting, ete., the deacon, 
as well as many others, was applied to, and he 
contributed his mite in conformity with the par- 
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able, at least as far as the mite went. One 
night during prayer-meeting, Elder Woodworth 
presiding, a large sheet of plaster fell from the 
ceiling upon the head of Deacon Wright, hurt- 
ing him somewhat, but frightening and enraging 
him much more. He sprang to his feet and 
cried, ‘*I will give ten dollars toward repairing 
this church!” when, in a solemn voice, Elder 
Woodworth responded, ‘‘ Lord, hit him again !” 


MRS. MALAPROP AS A PRECURSOR, ETC. 

One of our illustrated contemporaries recently 
slipped up on a little anachronism—a sort of lit- 
erary orange-peel—when it said, ‘‘It is not gen- 
erally known that Theodore Hook’s series of 
‘Ramsbottom Papers’ were the precursors of all 
the Mrs. Malaprops and Mrs. Partingtons of a 
later generation.” It is not to be supposed that 
it intended to intimate that Theodore Hook’s 


| ** Ramsbottom Papers” were written before cer- 
tain other productions that were written after 


| son Diego. 





them. That would be a truism so transparent 
as not to be worth the telling, and would convey 
about as much real information as if it had said 
that Christopher Columbus was born before his 
Doubtless the discovery which was 
supposed to have been made, and which was 
promptly published because it was not ‘* general- 
ly known,” was that the original of all the Mrs. 
Malaprops and Mrs. Partingtons was to be found 
in Theodore Hook’s ‘‘ Ramsbottom Papers.” 
This would have been something worth the tell- 
ing, if it were true, but, awkwardly enough, it 
was not true. Theodore Hook was born in 1788, 
and the ‘‘ Ramsbottom Papers” appeared at in- 
tervals from 1824 till 1828, while Sheridan’s 
comedy, The Rivals, in which Mrs. Malaprop 
first ventilated what she called her ‘‘ orthodoxy,” 
was written fifteen years before Hook was born, 
in 1773, when Sheridan was twenty-two years 
old, and was produced upon the stage in 1775, 
when he was twenty-four. As an eminent di- 
vine, who is also an acute critic, writes to us, 
**Tt would seem, therefore, that whoever makes 
Mrs. Ramsbottom a precursor of Mrs. Malaprop 
must be ‘as headstrong as an allegory on the 
banks of the Nile.’” ‘To which we may add, 
that in order to accomplish the feat, he would 
also have to be as monstrous a progeny as Mrs. 
Malaprop’s ‘* Cerberus, three gentlemen at once.” 

The truth is that neither Sheridan nor Hook, 
nor those of a ‘‘later generation” who have ex- 
cited our mirth by the use of words in an inap- 
propriate, blundering, or mistaken sense—words 
which have sometimes a faint external resem- 
blance or similarity in sound to those intended, 
but always a meaning entirely unlike them—were 
the original progenitors of Mrs. Malaprop and her 
numerous offspring. Her lineage is a much more 
ancient one, and may be directly traced to the 
immortal Dogberry of Shakspeare, from whom 
she is a legitimate female descendant, and who 
was the ‘original Jacobs,” or, as our contem- 
porary would probably prefer to say, the pre- 
cursor of all who came after him. 

If we compare the features of Mrs. Malaprop 
and Mrs. Partington with those of their great 
ancestor in Shakspeare’s Much Ado about Noth- 
ing, we shall recognize the unmistakable family 
likeness which proclaims them of one kin. The 
sole difference that is discernible, it will be found, 
is no more than might have been expected, the 














































































































































































































































































































































































































» in sex being considered ; 
simplicity, 
of trick 
nest to the core, and mean what they 
gh their of saying it may strike 
deficient in the particular of exact 


there is the 
innoceut ingenu- 
and consciousness. 


same gulie slessness, 
) ss, and absence 
Chey are he 


aivnou 





way 


t, let us peruse the features of honest Dog- 


and trace the lines of resemblance to his 
distinguished modern daughters, when he enters 
upon the scene with Verg 
mi¢ ] 


charge **the watch,” 
with ponder 


1s to after inquiring, 
ous gravity, ‘‘ Who think you to be 
the most desartless man to be constable?” Ob- 
the weight of magisterial care that sits on 


andid brow when he turns to his neighbor Sea- 


serve 
his ¢ 
coal and delivers this imper ishable charge, 
thought here to be the most senseless and fit 
man for the constable of the watch; therefore 

bear you the lantern. You | 
shall cc 
‘You shall 
for, for the 

tolerable 
in Leo 
to that nobleman the mare’s nest the 


are 


This is your charge : 
ympre hend all vagrom men, Fe 
also make no noise in the streets; 
watch to babble and talk, is most 
and not to be endured.” Afterward, 
1ato’s house, 


inquiry, ‘‘What would you 
hbor?” ‘‘ Marry, Sir, 
confide nce 


with me, 
neig I would have 


Then, when Verges ‘‘ 


man, and no honester than I,” Dogberry 
short the warp of his discourse with, 
isons are odorous; palabras 
words” ], neighbor Verges.” 
itors, exclaims, ‘** Neighbors, 
Mrs, Partington combined is conte ined in Dog- | 
berry’s finely courteous reply : 


in my heart to bestow it all of your worship.” 
Finally, when the patience of Leonato is exhaust- 
ed, and he declares, ‘‘I must leave you,” Dog- 


berry comes to the point, which he had so long | 
been ine ffectually laboring to reach by going 


away from it: ‘*One word, Sir: our watch, Sir, 


have, indeed, comprehended two aspicious persons, 
and we would have them this morning examined 
in the prison 
aspicious” persons are brought | 
how he out-Partingtons Mrs. 
Partington, trans-Malaprops Mrs, Malaprop, and 

‘*none but himself 
Imposingly arrayed in 
his official gown, he exclaims, with elephantine 
**TIs our whole dissembly appeared ?” | 
quorum or custos 
‘*Which be the malefac- | 
he responds, with placid self-compla- | 
that am I and my partner,’ 
showing himself to be not only a master of the 
use of words in a mistaken sense, but an adept 
misapplication of those used by oth- 
when one 
of the watch testified that Borachio had con- 
spired with Count Claudio to disgrace Hero and 
Dogberry’s indignation 
found vent, to his perpetual honor, in these death- 


before your worship. r Finally, 
scene, where the ‘‘ 


before Dogberry, 


proves satisfactorily that 
could be his parallel!” 


dignity, 
And when the clerk of the 
rotulorum inquires, 
tors ?” 


cency, 


** Marry, 


in the 


ers. Later on in the examination, 


not marry her, honest 
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es and delivers his fa- | 


“You 


And again, | Bring him away. 





when he is eager to discover 
“watch” 
have discovered, Dogberry replies to Leonato’s 
honest 
some | 
with you, that decerns you nearly.” 
will be talking” of his being 
honest as any man living, that is an old | 
cuts 
* Compar- 
[Spanish for ‘* few 
So when Leonato, 
wearied with the important nothings of his vis- 
you are tedious,” 
what a genuine foretaste of Mrs. M: alaprop and | 


‘It pleases your 
worship to say so, but we are the poor duke’s 
{duke’s poor] officers; but, truly, for mine own 
part, if I were as tedious as a king, I could Jind | 





condemned 


**Q villain! thou wilt be 
into everlasting redemption for this.” But the 
crowning glory of Dogberry is contained in the 
elegiac monologue which he uttered when Con- 
rade, disrespectful fellow, Away! 
you are an you are * Dost thou 
not suspect my place?” he exclaimed, with rue- 
ful dignity. ‘* Dost thou not suspect my years ? 
—O that he were here to write me down—an ass! 
but, masters, remember, that I am an ass: though 
it be not written down, yet forget not that I am 
an ass.—No, thou villain, thou art full of piety. 
as shall be proved upon thee by good witness. | 


less words, 


ejaculated, 
an ass.” 


ass, 


| am a wise fellow ; and, which is more, an officer ; 


and, which is more, a householder; and, which 
is more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any is in 
Messina; and one that knows the law, go to; 
and a rich fellow enough, go to; and a fellow 
that hath had losses; and one that hath two 
gowns, and every thing handsome about him.— 
O that I had been writ down 

—an ass!” 

It may be reckoned among the ‘‘ amenities of 
authors” that at one period of his life Ben Jon- 
son, soured, perhaps, by Shakspeare’s greater pop- 
ularity and success, cast a stone at good Dogber- 
ry and his companions. In the induction to his 
Bartholomew Fair, written in 1612-14 (Shaks- 
peare died in 1616), Jonson refers with contempt 
| to the dapsus lingue of the characters in Much 
Ado about Nothing, which was first printed in 
1600, but had ‘‘ been sundry times publicly act- 
ed” at an earlier period. Says ‘rare Ben,’ 
‘And then a substantial watch to have stolen 
in upon them, and taken them away with mis- 
taking words, as the fashion is in the stage prac- 
tice.” Later in his career, however Jonson saw 
the matter with other eyes, and what he once 
contemned he imitated. In The Tale of a Tub, 
his last drama, written in 1633, he introduces 
certain ‘‘wise men of Finsbury,” who indulge 
in words that are far more violently ” mistak- 
ing” than any of Dogberry’s, but are infinitely 
less fertile in mirth-provoking qualities. While 
Dogberry’s blunders are still current, and quoted 
for their humor and exquisitely apposite inappo- 
siteness, those of Jonson’s characters are to 
‘** dumb forgetfulness a prey.” We cite a few as 
literary curiosities. ‘‘ Who was Zin [Saint] Val- 
entine? Did you ever known un, goodman 


Clench?” ‘‘Zin Valentine! He was a deadly 
sin, and dwelt at Highgate.” ‘‘You are a 


shrew antiquity [shrewd antiquary], neighbor 
Clench.” ‘*My daughter will be valiant, and 
| prove a very Mary Ambry [merry-andrew] in 
the business.” ‘‘ We must inquire all the tokens 
of the despected [suspected] parties.” ‘* The 
poor wretch is as guilty [guiltless] as the child 
was, was born this very morning.’ **Put on 
thy hat, I look for no despect’”’ [respect].  “ All 
things are arsie versie [vice versa], upside down. 
“*You have remission [commission] to compre- 
hend [apprehend] all such as are despected” 
| (suspected). ‘‘ He is taken on conspition” (sus- 
picion). ‘‘I have kept my hands from evil 
speaking, lying, and slandering, and my tongue 
from stealing.” ‘I, Miles Metaphor, your wor- 

ship’s clerk, have e’en been beaten to an allegory 
[a play on the word ‘ gory” by a multitude of 
hands.” ‘* We can all ‘take our corpulent [cor- 
poral] oath we saw un go in there.” And so 
forth. 











